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THE   SILVER  WHISTLE. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIIL 

VteS^ RIDGET  had  now  been  married  three  weeks. 
Jj^^     She  got  on  well  with  her  husband,  better  than 

she  had  expected.     She  termed  their  marriage 

the  legislative  union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
She  considered  that  her  conduct  to  him  combined 
everything  that  equity  and  patriotism  could  suggest ; 
while  his  conduct  to  her  was  like  the  conduct  of 
England  to  Ireland,  in  one  of  her  most  petting  and 
spoiling  moods  generally,  while  a  stringent  coercion  g-ct 
is  being  planned. 

England  during  a  Shah  furore  was  never  more  foolish 
about  one  person  than  he  was  about  her.  England 
during  a  mad-dog  scare  never  entertained  such  ex- 
aggerated views  on  one  subject  as  he  did  about  her 
perfections.  All  this  was  very  nice.  On  the  other 
Land,  Ireland  seldom  received  the  governing  country's 
singular  views  of  government  with  more  indigenous 
meekness  than  Bridget  displayed  towards  her  lord  and 
master.  But,  charming  as  were  their  relations,  there 
were  things  she  valued  about  being  Lady  Gargoyle 
besides  Lord  Gargoyle.  It  was  very  nice,  and,  indeed, 
she  considered  it  one  of  the  most  interesting  phenomena 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century  that  she  should 
have  powdered  footmen  she  could  send  running,  like 
policemen  in  a  proclaimed  district,  in  all  directions  of 
the  compass  just  as  the  whim  took  her.  And  she  did 
make  them  run,  to  their  amazement.     It  was  nice  to 
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have  more  carriages  and  horses  than  she  wanted  or 
could  conveniently  use.  It  was  nice  to  have  such 
valuable  diamonds  that  you  felt  uncomfortable  all  the 
time  you  were  wearing  them.  It  was  nice  to  have  such 
pretty  dresses  that  you  were  obliged  to  stop  before  each 
large  mirror  you  passed,  at  the  risk  of  keeping  dinner 
waiting.  It  was  very  nice  to  snub  people  who  had 
snubbed  you  a  month  or  two  ago. 

Lord  Gargoyle  had  an  English  cousin,  by  name  Mr. 
Starry  Yatchly.  He  was  a  long  necked  man,  with  a 
thin  cadaverous  face,  hollow  cheeks,  sunken  eyes,  and  a 
pointed  chin.  So  extraordinary  was  the  extent  of  the 
absence  of  the  bumps  of  humour  on  his  brow,  that 
his  head  looked  as  if  it  had  been  put  into  a  plate  basket 
full  of  plates  sideways.  Bridget  called  him  "  a  suspicious 
looking  cylindrical  object."  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
he  had  never  been  in  Ireland  in  his  life ;  and  stranger 
still,  only  that  the  latter  was  probably  the  consequence 
of  the  former,  he  understood  the  Irish  character  perfectly. 
No  one,  in  fact,  had  ever  understood  it  before. 

He  could  explain  it  fully  at  a  moment's  notice  to  the 
most  obtuse  inhabitant  of  Munster. 

Now,  this  cousin  was  a  dreadful  bore  to  Bridget. 
During  the  last  few  years  he  had  been  on  the  most 
intimate  terms  with  Lord  Gargoyle  ;  he  had  acted  as  his 
secretary,  his  adviser,  his  amanuensis,  and  his  walking 
stick.  He  was  the  depository  of  the  most  important 
state  secrets.  He  had  read  an  immensity,  having  spent 
all  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  in  the  British  Museum. 
Bridget  said  his  brain  contained  an  accumulation  of 
the  surplus  capital  of  second-hand  rechauffees  of  other 
mens'  mistakes.  But,  then,  Bridget  was  a  critic ;  and 
the  opinions  of  critics  about  their  fellow  creatures  are 
never  to  be  trusted.  This,  however,  Bridget  could  have 
borne,  but  it  was  his  continual  presence  in  the  house 
which  irritated  her. 

Lord  Gargoyle  had  a  pretty  little  old-fashioned 
shooting  lodge  in  Devonshire,  quite  close  to  the  town 
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where  Cormac  was.  There  he  took  his  bride  for  the 
honeymoon,  and  she  was  content.  But  they  had  not 
been  there  two  weeks  when  Yatchly  appeared  upon  the 
scene,  a  self-invited  guest.  He  said  he  had  some  im- 
portant political  business  connected  with  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  Manchester,  and  having  ramifications 
into  the  heart  of  the  Irish  Secretary  apparently,  to 
consult  his  lordship  about. 

Lord  Gargoyle  apologised  most  courteously  to  his 
youthful  bride,  but  was  far  too  much  heart  and  soul 
absorbed  in  politics  to  resent  the  intrusion.  On  the 
contrary,  he  begged  of  him  to  prolong  his  visit,  and 
said,  as  an  excuse,  that  just  now  the  government  was  in 
such  a  critical  position  that  not  a  moment  could  be  lost 
from  the  discussion  of  serious  questions  without  danger 
to  the  safety  of  the  country.  Yatchly,  from  the  first, 
had  been  most  familiar  in  his  manner  to  Bridget,  calling 
her  by  her  Christian  name,  addressing  her  with  patron- 
ising condescension,  and  advising  her  upon  all  subjects. 
He  was  middle  aged,  and  unmarried,  and  if  he  put  his 
specs,  under  the  clock  on  the  chimney  piece,  he  liked 
to  find  them  there  when  he  came  back ;  or  if  he  put  a 
paper  with  its  face  down  on  a  table  in  a  corner  of  the 
room,  that  paper  with  its  face  still  down  on  that  same 
table  he  liked  to  find. 

Bridget  belied  the  generally  acknowledged  tidiness 
of  the  Irish  character.  She  liked  to  throw  her  things 
about  in  a  gracefully  negligent  manner,  which,  she 
declared,  rendered  them  much  more  easy  to  find  when 
she  wanted  them  than  that  eternal  putting  away  in 
drawers,  which  some  ladies  and  most  maids  indulge  in. 

But  such  was  not  Mr.  Yatchly's  disposition.  One 
morning,  about  a  week  after  he  arrived,  he  spent  twenty 
whole  minutes  in  tidying  up  his  fair  cousin's  boudoir. 
Painting  things,  writing  things,  articles  of  dress  which 
had  been  mingled  like  a  mosaic,  now  found  their 
separate  places. 

Bridget  came  down  just  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
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ceremonies,  which  were  being  conducted,  without  her 
permission,  in  her  sanctum.  She  stood  watching  him 
at  the  door  for  a  minute  in  silence.  Then  she  called 
out,  "I  say.  Starry!"  (she  always  called  him  Starry). 
*'  Do  you  know  you  are  like  Buenos  Ayres  ?  I  mean, 
your  nature  inside  is  ;  look  here  ;  listen,  now,  to  this." 
She  snatched  a  book,  which  she  seemed  to  know  well, 
out  of  the  bookcase,  and  read  out :  "  Buenos  Ayres  is 
one  of  the  most  regular  cities  in  the  world,  every  street 
is  at  right  angles  to  the  one  it  crosses,  and  the  parallel 
ones  being  equidistant,  the  houses  are  collected  into 
solid  squares  of  equal  dimensions,  which  are  called 
quadras."  "  Look  at  that  now !  Could  any  description  of 
your  mental  architecture  be  more  exact?  Whenever 
you  begin  tidying,  I  shall  call  out  '  quadra !  quadra ! ' 
Yours  is  exactly  the  nature  now  which  has  made  the 
government  of  Ireland  by  England  so  successful  for  the 
last  three  centuries." 

"  I  cannot  think  "  he  said,  solemnly,  "  how  you  can 
find  it  in  your  conscience  to  have  your  husband's  house 
in  the  state  it  is  habitually  kept  in." 

"  Oh,  it's  your  conscience  that's  bad,  is  it  ?  "  and  she 
stuffed  the  book  back  into  the  bookcase.  "  Well,  come 
to  breakfast,  and  perhaps  that  will  cure  it.  I  suppose 
you  know  Lord  Gargoyle  had  to  breakfast  early,  to 
keep  an  appointment  with  some  political  friend  at  9.30, 
in  Exeter,  so  you  will  have  all  the  delights  of  a  tete-a- 
tete  with  me,  and,"  she  added,  emphatically,  "  I  with 

you." 

He  followed  her  springy  steps  into  the  dining  room. 

When  Bridget  had  poured  him  out  a  cup  of  hot  tea, 
and  he  had  drank  part  of  it,  she  called  out  from  behind 
the  steaming  silver  urn,  "  Well,  how's  your  conscience 
now?" 

He  looked  like  a  devout  young  curate  when  school 
children  titter  during  afternoon  service,  and  made  no 
reply. 

•'  1  never  saw  a  man  so  bothered  with  his  conscience 
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as  you  are.  Can't  you  do  whatever  comes  into  your 
head  at  the  moment,  and  trust  to  Providence  it  may 
turn  out  right." 

"  I  wish  only,  and  most  sincerely,  in  all  things  to  do 
my  duty,"  he  said,  solemnly. 

"  Then,  probably,  you  won't  do  it,"  said  Bridget. 
"  My  experience  is,  that  people  who  are  always  trying 
to  do  their  duty  never  succeed ;  whereas,  people  who 
never  bother  themselves  about  it,  find  they  drop  into  it 
quite  easily."  She  paused,  then  added,  with  a  nod  at 
him,  *'  Yes,  quite  easily,  just  as  little  boys  drop  into  the 
sea  off  the  steps  of  a  bathing  box."  Bridget  now 
commenced  her  favourite  amusement  of  making  little 
bread  likenesses  of  the  different  members  of  Parliament, 
and  then  setting  them  to  fight  with  each  other  round 
different   sides  of  the  urn.     As  she  did  this,  she  sang 

"  tlohmiy  comes  marching  home." 

She  had  got  through  two  verses  of  it  when  hep 
cousin  said,  ^'  That  is  not  a  very  nice  song,  Bridget,  my 
dear." 

"  Don't  you  think  so?  "  she  exclaimed,  with  an  air  of 
great  surprise.  "  Why,  it  is  a  prime  favourite  with  the 
creme  de  la  crerae  at  Dublin  Castle." 

"  That  does  not  alter  my  opinion  that  it  is  unfit  to  be 
selected  for  your  repertoire." 

"  It  ought  to,  then.  You  evidently  don't  understand 
the  morals  of  music." 

"  It  is  enough  that  I  do  not  like  the  song ;  and  I  am 
a  man,  and  a  better  judge  of  those  things  than  you  are." 

"  The  one  does  not  necessarily  follow  the  other." 

"What?"  he  said. 

"What?"  she  said. 

"  I  do  not  understand  what  you  mean,  ray  dear." 

"  I  was  prepared  for  that  catastrophe ;  it  does  not 
cause  the  slightest  shock  to  my  nervous  system." 

He  moved  the  little  black  velvet  skull-cap  he  wore 
on  the  top  of  his  head  uneasily. 
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"  Conscience  causing  yon  trouble  ?"  asked  Bridget, 
in  a  tone  of  great  consideration. 

"  I  have  serious  things  to  think  of  to-day,"  he  said, 
gravely  unfolding  a  large  packet  of  MSS.  which  he 
had  written  to  a  newspaper  on  one  of  the  burning  ques- 
tions of  the  day. 

"  But  you  always  have.  Don't  you  see  that  it  is  not 
the  things  which  are  serious,  but  that  you  keep  a  de- 
pressing syrup,  a  sort  of  lowering  medicine  like  aconite 
in  your  own  mind,  and  that  you  plunge  everything  you 
meet  with  into  it,  and  then  you  say  it  is  the  thing  in 
itself  which  is  serious." 

'^  But,  my  dear,  there  are  things  in  themselves  which 
are  serious.  You  never  seem  able  to  look  at  the  serious 
side  of  anything." 

"  A  nice  life  I  should  have  if  T  did  !"  she  said,  wash- 
ing the  top  of  her  finger  and  thumb  in  the  slop  basin. 

"  Ever  since  I  came  to  the  use  of  reason,  my  one 
object  has  been  to  act  with  serious  purpose  for  the 
benefit  of  the  mass  of  humanity." 

"  Well,  you  see,  1  came  to  the  use  of  reason  so  very 
young  that  I  find  it  difficult  to  remember  what  my 
object  was,  but  if  you  press  me  for  it  very  much " 

"  I  am  not  pressing  you  at  all." 

"  Oh,  ah  !  I  thought  you  were.  Well,  it  was  to  have 
no  object  at  all."  8he  put  her  tongue  out  a  little,  at 
one  side  of  her  mouth,  as  she  squeezed  the  head  of  one 
of  her  bread  men  into  an  artistic  shape.  "  Alas  !  I  have 
one  sitting  opposite  to  me  at  every  meal  now,  since 
you  came  here,"  she  muttered. 

"  There  is  something  very  awful  in  the  thoughtless- 
ness which  can  lead  an  objectless  life."  He  shook  his 
head.     "  No  solemnity." 

"  Like  a  thunderstorm  or  a  shipwreck  !"  She  made 
two  of  her  little  men  rush  at  each  other.  One  killed 
the  other.  "  Here's  solemnity  for  you  !  Death  in  its 
most  hideous  form !" 

Bridget !  Bridget !  think  what  you  are  saying  !" 
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"  Political  passions  roused  to  their  fiercest  height — a 
melee — no  time  for  repentance — cut  down  in  the  flower 
of  their  youth — triumphal  car — is  followed  to  the  grave 
by  a  weeping  populace."  She  pulled  him  along  on  a 
salt  spoon,  and  made  her  other  little  bread  men  follow 
him  in  procession. 

"  Bridget,  I  implore  of  you,  remember  the  awful  sub- 
ject you  are  parodying." 

"  But  it  is  not  awful  to  me.  I'm  sure,  with  such  a 
vis-a-vis  as  I  have  got,  death  would  be  about  the  least 
awful  thing  in  the  day's  journey,"  she  added,  as  she 
interred  the  corpse  under  a  pile  of  salt  with  great  care, 
and  proceeded,  with  some  taste,  to  erect  what  she  called 
a  saline  mausoleum. 

He  sighed  deeply  and  looked  over  several  more 
papers.  "  I  have  asked  my  friend,  Lord  Hashtheboy, 
to  come  to  dinner  here  to-night ;  and,  please  remember, 
he  likes  whitebait  and  moselle — moselle,  remember,  not 
champagne — he  cannot  touch  champagne." 

"  By  George  !"  exclaimed  Bridget,  striking  her  little 
clenched  fist  on  the  table. 

Bridget!  Bridget!"  he  exclaimed,  half  rising  from 
his  seat. 

'^  By  George  !  Dash  my  buttons  if  he  shan't  eat  every 
one  of  these  little  pellets  done  up  in  the  shape  of  white- 
bait, and  fried  in  gooseberry  champagne  !" 

"  Bridget,"  and  his  face  wore  an  expression  which 
no  one  but  his  fair  hostess  would  have  cared  to  trifle 
with,  "  if  ever  I  hear  such  language  again  £  shall  speak 
to  your  husband  in  a  manner  that  he  will  not  be  able  to 
trifle  with." 

"  Does  he  trifle  with  what  you  say  now  ?  How 
charming  !  What  delicious  side  lights  accidental  chinks 
let  in !" 

He  leaned  his  head  on  his  hand  with  a  deep  sigh. 
"  There  is  something  in  your  mind  totally  antagonistic 
to  all  the  more  solemn  aspects  of  life." 

"Indeed  there  is,  I  can  answer  for  that.     I  could 
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swear  to  it  with  as  many  oaths  as  there  are  in  the 
statute  book." 

"  I  beg  you  will  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  None  of  my 
family  have  ever  been  in  the  habit  of  using  or  of  hear- 
ing oaths." 

"  By  George !     What  a  family  !     Fancy  that !" 

"  Bridget !" 

"  Well  ?  I  am  only  calling  on  your  patron  saint  to 
witness  to  the  splendour  of  your  family  tree.  I'll  call 
on  my  own  the  next  time;  but,  being  Irish,  I  was 
afraid  he  might  be  flabbergasted  at  the  magnificence  of 
the  English  pedigree  so  much  as  to  unfit  him  for  his 
duties.  He  has  a  great  many  to  perform  just  now  in 
consequence  of  the  way  your  countrymen  are  irritating 
mine." 

"  It  is  unworthy  of  a  reasonable  being  to  jest  on 
such  subjects,"  and  again  he  sighed,  while  he  pulled 
that  long  face  with  which  he  was  wont  to  study  Irish 
subjects. 

"  This  man  has  gone  into  Cosmos,"  said  Bridget 
of  one  of  her  little  bread  men  which  had  fallen  into  the 
slop  basin.  She  knew  that  her  cousin  delighted  to 
imagine  that  he  belonged  to  the  advanced  school  of 
scientific  thinkers,  though  the  thinkers  might  have  had 
another  story  to  tell.  ''  He  is  dissolved,  alas  !  he  was 
always  a  man  of  perpetual  dissolution  and  of  thaw." 

"  Bridget  do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  read  the 
^  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor?'  " 

''  Merry  wives  of  what  did  vou  say?" 

'*  Windsor." 

"  Never  heard  of  them,"  she  pushed  her  little  man 
about  in  the  slop  basin. 

"  Didn't  know  there  were  such  things.  Let  me  see, 
isn't  Windsor  in  England?  Marvellous  phenomena! 
I  don't,  I  can't  believe  it  without  further  evidence.  Send 
for  Pasteur  to  investigate."  Another  man  fell  into  the 
slop  basin.  "  This  slop  basin  is  one  of  nature's  large 
impersonal    workings,  because   'the   large   impersonal 
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workings  of  nature  '  is  the  slop  basin  into  which  all  the 
answers  of  religious  people  to  irreligious  ones  are 
thrown." 

He  sighed  ;  "  I  don't  understand  what  you  mean." 

''  No-o !  If  you  did  you  would  be  ready  for  the 
garter — a-hem — I  forgot,  I  shall  shock,"  she  held  up 
her  pocket  handkerchief  before  her  face.  "  Mitre,  1 
mean,  two  words  so  alike,  ah,"  and  she  gave  a  sigh, 
"no  wonder  Shakspere  is  considered  a  miracle,  if  he 
discovered  merry  wives  at  Windsor ;  I  never  could  think 
why  he  was  heforey 

At  that  moment  there  came  a  violent  ring  at  the  hall 
door.  A  minute  or  two  afterwards  a  telegram  was 
handed  to  Yatchly 

"  It  is  an  invitation,"  he  said  pompously,  "  summon- 
ing me  to  Lord  Hashtheboy's  to  a  private  meeting,  or 
rather  a  meeting  at  a  private  house,  and  I  am  to  make 
a  speech  explaining  the  Irish  character  to  an  English 
audience." 

"That  vrill  be  nice,"  said  Bridget,  in  a  tone- of 
great  congratulation,  "  I  should  think  they'll  under- 
stand it  perfectly  in  five  minutes.  I  have  always 
thought  what  lucky  things  English  audiences  were. 
They  can  accept  the  vice-royalty  of  prose  in  place  of 
the  sovereignty  of  wit  without  showing  any  of  that 
*  castle  irritation '  which  makes  Irish  audiences  so 
difficult  to  deal  with." 

"  When  one  understands  a  subject  thoroughly  oneself, 
one  can  generally  impart  really  useful  instruction  on  the 
subject  to  one's  audience,"  he  replied,  in  a  pleased, 
self-congratulatory  manner. 

"  Most  certainly  !  "  she  answered,  emphatically. 
"  This  dear  little  bread  man,  dear  little  duck  ! "  and 
she  looked  affectionately  at  one  of  the  most  carefully 
modelled  of  her  works  of  art,  "  thoroughly  understands 
the  profoundest  depths  of  political  science.  He  is 
coming  to  a  political  scientifico  lecture  with  me,  next 
Sunday,  sweet  little  pet!" 
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"Bridget  how  can  you  jest  on  such  subjects?" 

"Jest?" 

"  Little  puppets  !"  he  said. 

"  Don't  call  them  that !  "  said  Bridget.  "  Professor 
(Clifford  said  there  was  mind  stuff  in  every  particle  of 
matter.  So  there  must  be  mind  stuff  in  them,  in  fact, 
they  are  really  stuffed  with  mind." 

He  shook  his  long  lean  face. 

"  The  way,  just  the  very  way  you  are  stuffed  with 
knowledge  of  the  Irish  character.  You  have  it  intuitively, 
any  one  can  tell  that  who  is  three  minutes  in  your 
company." 

"  True,"  he  said,  looking  much  gratified.  "  And  then, 
I  have  added  to  that  intuitive  knowledge  by  a  long 
course  of  reading  in  the  British  Museum." 

'•  Yes.  That  is  that  is  the  way  to  study  the  character 
of  a  nation,  especially  such  a  nation  as  the  Irish. 
Nothing  like  books  ;  sure  to  understand  human  nature 
through  them." 

He  looked  greatly  pleased,  and  spoke  with  condescen- 
sion in  a  highly  patronising  tone.  "  You  are  more 
sensible  Bridget  than  the  levity  of  your  manner  would 
lead  one  to  suppose."  He  stood  up  and  began  to  collect 
his  papers,  while  he  brushed  the  crumbs  off  his  waistcoat. 

"  Won't  you  take  one  of  these  little  bread  men  with 
you  ?  They  are  most  of  them  quite  up  in  the  Irish 
question.  Here,  here,  this  one  has  been  twice  to  Ireland, 
for  a  whole  week,  each  time.  He  found  such  a  nice 
carman  at  Killarney,  who  told  him  exactly  how  to 
manage  Ireland;  here,  he'll  be  of  great  use  to  you. 
Do  take  him,  poor  little  darling,  he'd  like  to  see  the 
meeting  so  much." 

"  Really,  Bridget,  I  sometimes  think — I  really  don't 
know  what  to  think.  I  wish  you  could  hear  Mr.  Juxon 
speak  on  want  of  a  sense  of  responsibility." 

"  I've  heard  him  ?  The  most  stuffy  old  idiot  I  ever 
saw  in  my  life.  When  you've  stretched  your  mind 
out  like  India-rubber  to  understand  him,  he  suddenly 
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lets  go  his  grasp  of  both  ends  of  the  subject,  and  you 
collapse." 

"  I  must  now  be  going — " 

"  Sorry  for  that,"  said  Bridget,  quickly  pushing  out 
her  chair.  "  I  must  console  myself  in  your  absence." 
She  went  towards  a  side  table  on  which  a  banjo  was 
lying.  She  took  it  up,  struck  a  few  chords,  then  began 
to  sing  sympathetically — 

"  The  de'il's  awa  with  i\ve precise  man.'' 

These  were  the  last  words  Yatchly  heard  as  he  went 
out  of  the  hall  door. 


CHAPTER   XXXIX. 

i^\  DAY  or  two  after  Bridget's  conversation  with 
JfT^^      Starry,  Lord  Gargoyle  had  to  go  to  London 

on  business  for  two  days.     Her  ladyship  and 

Starry  accompanied  him.  The  public  were  rejoicing 
with  the  royal  family  on  an  occasion  of  their  happiness. 
The  streets  were  decorated  with  flags,  and  there  were 
to  be  illuminations  in  the  evening.  Bridget  was  very 
anxious  to  see  the  decorations,  flags  and  devices  in  the 
streets.  Her  husband  was  too  busy  to  accompany  her, 
and  being  determined  to  open  Starry's  mind  for  him, 
and  also  to  make  him  do  something  for  his  keep,  she 
ordered  him  to  chaperon  her. 

Accordingly,  accompanied  by  this  distinguished 
orator,  Bridget  sallied  forth,  dressed  with  that  sweet 
simplicity  which  is  so  desirable  when  you  are  going  about 
London  at  odd  hours,  to  odd  places,  in  odd  conveyances. 
They  went  to  the  Edgware  Road,  and  got  into  a  great 
crowd  at  Chapel  Street.  Several  omnibuses  passed 
without  a  vacant  place.  At  last  up  came  a  Holborn 
'bus  (the  one  they  wanted)  with  two  vacant  places  on 
the  knife-board. 

"  Come  along,  my  Starry,"  said  Bridget,  cheerfully, 
swinging  herself  up  by  the  hand  rail. 

*'  You  are  not  going  on  the  top  ?"  he  exclaimed,  in 
horror. 

"  Of  course.  If  you  like  to  go  inside  you  can;  you'll 
see  the  decorations  and  illuminations  better,  no  doubt." 

"  Really,  really,  Bridget ;  think  of  what  his  lordship 
would  say  !" 
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"  Oh,  what  a  surprise !"  sang  Bridget,  as  she  crept 
knowingly  along  to  the  seat  at  the  extreme  end  of  the 
knife-board. 

Seeing  that  resistance  was  hopeless,  he  cautiously 
pulled  himself  along.  As  he  sat  down  he  looked  like 
a  dismal  dowager  waiting  in  her  carriage,  in  the  Mall, 
to  get  into  a  drawing  room  on  a  piercing  east-wind  day 
in  early  March. 

Just  then  the  two  men  on  the  side  of  the  box-seat 
next  to  Bridget,  got  down. 

In  an  instant  a  pleasant  looking  fair-haired,  what 
Bridget  mentally  decided  w^as  a  young  officer,  who  had 
been  waiting  with  his  two  little  girls  for  a  long  time  for 
a  vacant  seat,  swung  up  one  of  the  girls,  and  was  look- 
ing round  for  the  other,  whom  he  meant  to  accommodate 
on  his  knee,  when  Maxton,  who  had  just  come  up  to 
look  for  a  seat,  bounded  up  and  settled  himself  com- 
fortably in  the  vacant  seat  by  the  other  little  girl.  The 
officer  stopped  short  with  his  youngest  child  in  his  arms. 
He  looked  at  Maxton — Maxton  looked  at  him. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  after  a  moment,  "  T  can't  say  that 
was  a  gentlemanly  trick  !  " 

"  No  one  is  anxious  for  your  opinion  on  the  subject,'^ 
said  Maxton,  shortly. 

"  I  had  secured  these  places,  and  I  consider  I  had 
a  right  to  them,"  said  the  officer,  looking  at  the 
driver. 

"  Well,  I  thought  you  'ad  got  'em,  sir,"  said  the 
jarvy,  who  was  evidently  on  the  officer's  side. 

"  It  is  evident  you  were  both  mistaken,"  and  Maxton 
arranged  the  leather  apron  comfortably  over  his  knees. 

"  Well,  it  was  certainly  a  most  ungentlemanly  thing," 
and  he  put  his  little  girl  down  standing  on  the  flags, 
while  he  prepared  to  reach  up  for  the  other  one. 

"Ungentlemanly!  What  do  you  mean,  sir?"  and 
Maxton's  yellow  pasty  face  quivered.  '^  Do  you  call  me 
ungentlemanly  ? '' 

"  I  say  the  trick  was  ungentlemanly,  and  it  was !  " 
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"  You  had  better  take  care  how  you  call  me  un- 
gentlemanly." 

There  was  a  moment's  pause.  The  gentleman  looked 
as  if  he  could  have  given  Maxton  back  more  than  he 
bargained  for,  but  evidently  the  presence  of  his  two 
little  girls  restrained  him  from  even  speaking  again. 

"  If  you  were  such  a  fool  as  not  to  be  able  to  look 
after  your  own  interests,  it  would  be  wiser  for  you  not 
to  lay  the  blame  on  those  who  had  more  brains." 

The  insolent  rudness  of  his  voice,  addressed  to  her 
father,  made  the  youngest  little  girl  burst  into  tears. 
The  officer  bent  down  to  soothe  her. 

Maxton  cocked  his  hat  on  one  side  of  his  head,  and 
looked  down  with  supreme  contempt  on  the  drama 
being  enacted  on  the  pavement.  Maxton  was  con- 
templating marrying  an  heiress,  and  had  lately  taken 
up  the  dandy  line,  quite  a  "  new  departure  "  for  him. 
His  hair  was  scented,  and  he  had  a  brand  new  hat,  put 
on  to-day  for  the  first  time. 

Now,  from  Bridget's  position  at  the  extreme  end  of 
the  knife-board,  it  so  happened  that  the  end  of  the 
handle  of  her  umbrella  came  exactly  under  the  rim  of 
this  hat.  In  one  instant,  by  a  skilful  turn  ot  the  wrist, 
she  twisted  up  this  handle,  and  off  went  the  polished 
hat  into  the  exceedingly  muddy  gutter. 

In  one  second,  forgetful  of  the  important  issues  at 
stake  if  he  vacated  his  seat,  down  scrambled  Maxton, 
as  fast  as  ever  he  could,  while  Bridget,  in  a  tone  of 
the  most  genuine  grief  and  contrition,  apologised 
profusely. 

"  I  am  dreadfully  sorry,"  she  exclaimed,  leaning 
forward.  "  I  can't  think  how  it  happened,  but  these 
unfortunate  accidents  will  occur  on  crowded  public 
vehicles,  on  days  of  excitement  like  this." 

Meantime,  while  she  was  talking,  she  was  beckoning 
and  signing  vigorously  to  the  young  officer  to  get  up. 
He  did  not  require  much  encouragement.  Assisted  by 
the  coachman,  he  was  up  like  a  shot,  carrying  both  the 
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children  with  him,  one  under  each  arm.  Then  the 
driver,  whose  sympathies  were  all  on  the  right  side, 
lashed  the  horses  into  a  smart  trot,  and  off  they  dashed, 
leaving  Maxton  wiping  his  hat  with  his  pocket  hand- 
kerchief, and  one  toe  in  the  gutter,  and  the  other  toe 
hanging  over  the  gutter. 

"  I  shall  know  you  again  if  I  meet  you !  "  he  called, 
looking  up  at  Bridget  as  she  flourished  away  in  the 
distance. 

''  So  sorry !  "  she  called  back.  "  Would'nt  have  had 
it  happen  for  worlds !  " 

Maxton  used  some  strong,  it  might  be  called 
scorching,  language,  he  had  lately  picked  up  from 
certain  political  allies  of  his.  The  fact  was,  he  was 
an  English  Harvest  Bug,  and  whenever  the  Irish 
Harvest  Bugs  were  at  their  wit's  end  to  know  how  to 
stir  up  an  agitation  in  a  peaceful  neighbourhood,  they 
telegraphed  over  for  him.  He  came,  the  embodiment  of 
English  sympathy.  He  was  a  man  of  such  thoroughly 
modern  ability,  that  he  could  speak  glowing,  burniag 
words,  which  printed  grandly  ''  on  the  papers,"  against 
cruelty ;  indeed,  he  could  speak  of  cruelty  as  only  such 
as  he  can  do.  He  had  only  just  been  to  Ireland,  and 
this  was  what  he  had  done.  When  he  reached  the 
favoured  spot,  he  began,  as  mildly  as  if  butter  would 
not  melt  in  his  mouth,  to  make  enquiries.  The 
constabulary  treated  him  with  marked  civility,  and 
assisted  him  in  his  enquiries  in  every  way. 

Soon  after  he  arrived,  a  letter  was  received  by  the 
local     police,    dated     from     Dublin,    stating    that     a 

dangerous     Harvest    Bug     had     just     gone    to , 

naming  the  place  where  he  was ;  that  he  had 
gone  in  the  guise  of  a  newspaper  correspondent, 
but  his  real  object  was  to  organise  murder  and 
rebellion.  Then  followed  an  exact  description  of 
Maxton.  This  had  been  done  in  order  that  he 
might  be  arrested,  and  that  the  fiendishness  of 
such  conduct  might   explode   the   British    democracy. 
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But  the  police,  warned  by  past  experience,  had 
not  arrested  him.  He  had,  therefore,  returned 
to  England  in  a  bad  humour,  which  Bridget  had 
not  mended. 

'-'•  I'm  sure  I'm  most  truly  obliged  to  you  !  "  exclaimed 
the  young  officer. 

The  driver  went  into  shouts  of  laughing,  and 
remarked  : 

"  WuU,  that  'ere  was  the  neatest  played  trick  I 
ever  seen ! "  and  he  banged  his  fist  with  the  whip  in 
it  on  to  his  knee.  "  Blow  rae  tight !  If  it  don't  beat 
hevery  tip  I  hever  see  !  " 

"  I  am  sure,  madame,"  said  the  supposed  young 
officer,  "  I  can  never  express  my  gratitude  to  you," 
and  he  looked  with  the  utmost  admiration  at  Bridget. 

"  Don't  try  to  express  it,"  answered  Bridget,  shortly. 

A  very  pleasant  conversation,  principally  about  the 
decorations  and  the  cause  of  all  the  rejoicing  ensued 
between  him  and  Bridget ;  the  two  little  girls  joining 
in  shyly  now  and  then. 

She  thought  his  accent  rather  peculiar  for  an  English- 
man, but  then,  as  she  soliloquised,  "  the  English  have  as 
many  different  accents  as  they  have  tempers,"  and  so 
she  settled  he  was  a  Yorkshireman. 

Starry  joined  in  now  and  then,  but  his  rigid  code  of 
manners  did  not  encourage  conversation  with  strangers 
on  the  tops  of  omnibuses. 

When  separating  at  the  conclusion  of  their  excursion 
he,  while  he  held  his  hat  in  his  hand,  thanked  her  again 
profusely  ;  then  taking  out  his  purse  offered  her  his 
card,  and  said  he  hoped  they  might  meet  again  some 
day. 

She  looked  at  it  and  read,  "  The  Vicomte  de 
Laboulaye."  Her  cheeks  flushed.  Often  had  she  heard 
that  name  from  Sydney.  She  looked  well  at  him,  and 
with  low  bows  they  parted. 

The  Vicomte  had  come  to  London  to  stay  with  a 
cousin  of  his  who  had  married  an  Englishman.     She 
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had  asked  him  to  accompany  her  two  little  girls  to  see 
the  decorations.  He  had  only  come  over  for  a  week  or 
two,  after  which  he  was  engaged  on  important  political 
business  in  Paris ;  and  was  to  return  to  his  ch^iteau  at 
St.  Cloud. 

She  felt,  somehow  or  other,  that  she  would  meet  both 
Maxton  and  Laboulaye  again.  When  or  where  she 
could  not  guess ;  but  a  strong  presentiment  took 
possession  of  her,  especially  with  regard  to  Maxton, 
that  their  introduction  was  not  their  final  adieu. 


II. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

SHORT  time  passed  by.  Bridget  was  again  in 
town  for  a  few  days.  One  of  these  days,  she 
had  to  run  down  from  Waterloo  to  one  of  the 
suburbs  to  visit  a  poor  relation,  and  then  to  come  back 
and  occupy  herself  on  what  she  called  business.  In  this 
business,  shopping  and  housekeeping,  new  bonnets,  new 
dresses,  tea,  coffee,  and  candles,  Marshall  and  Snelgrove's 
and  the  Stores  were  all  strangely  mixed  up.  Her  own 
brougham  met  her  at  Waterloo.  As  she  got  out  of  the 
train,  she  saw  placarded  up  on  all  sides,  "  Fearful  dyna- 
mite explosion  in  Paris,  great  loss  of  hfe."  She  at  once 
bought  two  evening  papers,  one  Conservative  and  one 
Radical.  She  thought  of  Moyrah  at  once,  of  course, 
but  did  not  dream  of  connecting  her  or  her  belongings 
with  it.  She  was  deep  in  the  second  of  these  papers  as 
the  carriage  was  bowling  along  Pall  Mall.  Suddenly 
a  noise  like  an  explosion  took  place,  as  well  as  she  could 
judge,  not  far  from  where  she  was.  In  order  to  have  a 
second  opinion  on  the  subject,  she  leaned  her  head  out 
of  the  carriage  window  and  called  to  the  coachman, 
"  James,  James,  what  was  that  noise  ?  " 

He  turned  round,  and  touching  his  hat,  said,  respect- 
fully ;  "  Please  me  lady,  I  think  as  'ow  it's  the  Duchess 
of  Connaught  a  'avin'  a  baby." 

Bridget  drew  her  head  in  again  and  pondered. 
Surely  such  a  thing  was  never  yet  heard  of  as  a  royal 
salute  with  only  one  gun  fired.  Nor  was  it  possible 
that  any  cannon  that  even  yet  was  made  would  fire  one 
shot  so  loud  as  to  make  her  somewhat  stout  and  non- 
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chalant  horse  stand  on  his  hind  legs,  and  then  fire  the 
other  shots  so  low  as  not  to  be  heard  at  all.  Such  a  gun 
was  not  as  yet  on  the  books  at  Woolwich,  she  felt  certain. 
No.  James  must  pull  up,  and  she  must  get  out  and 
investigate  for  herself.  Accordingly  she  did  so.  She 
found  crowds  of  people  running  in  one  direction  up  a 
side  street.  She  followed  them  and  soon  came  upon 
what  turned  out  to  be  the  site  of  a  dynamite  explosion. 
Broken  windows,  shattered  masonry,  pale  faces,  and 
eager  questionings  on  all  sides.  Lots  of  policemen 
looking  more  bewildered  than  the  laity. 

Bridget  waded  about  for  some  time  up  to  her  ankles 
in  broken  glass.  The  whole  scene  was  new  and  striking, 
and  greatly  interested  her.  "  Admirable  method  for 
securing  fixity  of  tenure  to  the  people,"  she  soliloquised. 
No  one  appeared  to  have  been  hurt.  No  one  appeared 
to  know  anything  about  anything.  After  a  time  she 
went  back  to  her  brougham ;  told  James  it  was  a 
dynamite  explosion  ;  hoped  there  would  be  no  n\^re 
just  at  present,  and  then  began  to  hum 

"  Johnny  comes  marching  home." 

As  merrily  as  a  favoured  domino  returning  from  a  hal 
masque,  '^  My  better  half  will  be  telegraphing  to  the 
Stores  to  know  if  I  am  safe,"  she  muttered.  And  he  did. 


c2 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

DAY  or  two  after  Lady  Grargoyle  returned 
from  town  several  political  personages  of  im- 
portance, who  occupied  themselves,  or  were  the 
guests  of  men  who  occupied,  county  seats  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, dined  at  Gurgling  Lodge  (the  name  of  the 
shooting  lodge). 

Lord  Botharmy  (pronounced  "  Boar  ")  took  Bridget 
in  to  dinner. 

As  she  seated  herself  and  arranged  the  folds  of  her 
silk  and  velvet  dress,  with  its  adornments  of  valuable 
lace  which  her  bridegroom  had  presented  to  her  a  week 
before  she  married,  she  looked  up  and  down  the  table 
and  soliloquised. 

"  Two  as  fine  rows  of  pompous  old  south-downs  as 
ever  went  stolidly  on,  with  their  heads  against  each 
other's  tails,  into  the  political  sheep  pen." 

Little  did  the  reverend  seignors  suspect,  as  they 
solemnly  unfolded  their  napkins  and  read  the  m^nu, 
what  was  passing  under  the  red  hair  of  their  hostess' 
fuzzy  head.  Her  crushed  spirits  and  stifled  bonhommie 
had  expected  something  bad,  but  she  was  scarcely 
prepared  for  a  lead  off  on  algebra,  by  Lord  Botharmy, 
at  a  honeymoon  dinner.  Unknown  values,  indeed, 
may  be  discussed  with  profit  in  the  schools,  but  the 
Wedding  March  was  never  played  as  an  overture  to 
such  acrostics  as  W  plus  T,  for  wives  and  husbands  ; 
and  I  minus  U,  for  old  maids  and  bachelors. 

In  some  marvellous  way,  however,  algebra  was 
brought  round  by  those  wise  male  heads  to  bear  upon 
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the  Irish  question.  How,  Bridget  never  knew,  but  she 
took  it  as  a  sign  that  all  intellect  was  not  at  a  deadlock 
in  the  governing  country.  She  hoped  now  that  the 
conversation  would  become  not  more  interesting,  that 
was  an  exaggerated  way  of  putting  the  matter,  but  less 
intolerably  tiresome  than  it  had  been.  But,  alas  1 
something  in  the  minds  or  in  the  voices  of  those  who 
were  speaking  made  Ireland  as  wearisome  as  algebra. 

"  Here  am  I !  "  sighed  Bridget  to  herself,  "  blithe, 
buxom,  and  debonnaire,  ready  to  be  wreathed  in  smiles 
such  as  habitually  hang  on  Erin's  cheek,  and  love  to 
live  on — I  forget  the  end — potatoes  and  pique,  perhaps, 
rhymes  well,  and  I  have  to  sit  by  the  hour  listening  to 
such  an  orchestra  of  prosing  as  would  drive  the  dullest 
masters  in  musicdom  crazy." 

The  nonsense  that  was  talked  about  Ireland  would 
have  been  amusing  had  it  been  served  up  with  the 
slightest  soup9on  of  humour  or  vitality.  But  no  !  And 
yet  they  understood  Ireland  perfectly.  She  fell  back 
on  her  invariable  resource  of  making  figures  in  b»ead 
pellets,  in  the  secluded  shadow  thrown  by  the  two 
tumblers  and  four  different  kinds  of  wine  glasses  at  the 
side  of  her  plate.  She  was  soon  deep  in  this  revival  of 
a  neglected  art.  She  was  modelling  a  sort  of  carnival, 
for  it  raised  her  spirits  amidst  the  encircling  gloom, 
to  dwell  on  scenes  which  take  place  in  sunny  lands, 
where  spring  is  more  advanced,  and  prudishness  more 
backward.  She  had  just  got  the  Prime  Minister  into 
tights,  mounted  on  a  somewhat  woodeny  looking  steed, 
with  a  tiny  scrap  of  fennel,  (which  had  been  served  up 
with  the  salmon),  sticking,  for  a  martial  plume,  out  of 
the  top  of  his  distinctly  squashy  helmet,  when  suddenly 
her  attention  was  attracted  by  a  remark  which  fell  from 
Lord  Botharmy. 

"  I  confess  I  feel  great  sympathy  aw — aw — with  the 
Iwish  cause." 

"  With  which  part  of  the  cause  ?  Its  teeth  or  its 
tongue?  "  asked  Bridget,  politely,  raising  her  eyebrows. 
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His  lordship  looked  somewhat  put  out,  and  much 
surprised. 

"  I'd  better  be  civil  to  them,"  she  mentally  soliloquised. 

"  I  consider  their  struggle  for — aw — independence 
claims — aw — a — aw — recognition  from  aw — evwey — aw 
— thoughtful — hem — aw — "  cleared  his  throat,  "  mind." 
Cleared  his  throat  again,  coughed,  cleared  his  throat, 
coughed  again. 

''  Crumbs  '11  do  it !  "  thought  Bridget.  "  They'll  choke 
him  into  silence  where  reason  fails !  Viva  !  viva !  le 
bread  crumb  ! "  And  she  laid  her  elaborately  laced 
pocket  handkerchief,  and  her  fan  over  her  little  bread 
men,  to  hide  them  temporarily,  as  she  saw  one  of  the 
footman's  eyes  fixed  on  them  in  amazement. 

"  So  far  do  I.  go  in  sympathy  for  them,"  said  Starry 
Yatchly,  "  that  I  have  afforded  them  pecuniary  assist- 


ance 


"  O,  you  have,  have  you  ?  "  muttered  Bridget,  while 
she  gave  a  scarcely  perceptible  whistle. 

He  had  actually  sent  to  agitators  one  hundred  pounds, 
part  of  which  had  already  found  its  way  into  Lenoir's 
pockets. 

"  Go  on,  0  little  minds  !  "  she  soliloquised  low,  while 
for  one  instant  a  flash  of  strange  earnestness  came  over 
her  most  unearnest  face,  "  1(J,000  of  which  would  fill 
to  repletion  the  smallest  of  my  bread  men  ;  go  on,  while 
hearts  of  a  build  as  incomprehensible  to  you  as 
Westminster  Abbey  to  an  earthworm,  are  breaking ; 
homes  are  ruined  ;  go  on  sipping  your  champagne  and 
revelling  in  that  sound  which  brings  oblivion  to  every 
trouble  such  minds  as  yours  can  feel,  the  sound  of  your 
own  voices.  Go  on  with  your  hieromancy,  which  is  the 
only  art  you  are  capable  of,  and  which  is  divination  from 
the  appearances  of  sacrificed  victims." 

Her  freckled  brow  frowned.  "  How  many  more  victims 
do  you  want?  Must  the  whole  nation  be  sacrificed 
before  the  nation  is  saved?  "  Then  she  looked  at  her 
husband's  kind,  grave  face,  and  for  two  minutes  spent 
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her  time  repenting  of  the  severity  of  her  criticisms  ; 
though  from  the  first  she  had  not  meant  to  include  him 
in  them.  "  He  is  cut  from  different  cloth ;  and  then, 
their  politics  are  not  his  politics.  Only  he  will  entertain 
every  shade  of  patchwork  politician."  She  sighed.  "I 
must  speak  civilly  to  these  bracts  between  Earlswood 
and  Debrett,  I  must,  /  musty     She  murmured  sternly. 

"  If  I  am  rude  to  his  acquaintances,  I  will  not  call 
them  friends,  he  might  be  getting  a  divorce  from  me  ! 
Who  knows  !  They  appear  to  be  got  for  everything  in 
the  present  day.  And  then  what  is  to  become  of  my 
toilettes  a  Merveille  ?  "  Again  she  sighed  as  she  looked 
down  at  the  rustling  skirts  of  her  costly  silk.  "  My 
dainty  trims,  wherein  I  made  great  Juno  angry  !  "  and 
she  pulled  out  the  folds.  '•'■  Yes  I  had  better  be  civil, 
for  he's  'a  gude  maun  to  me  ;  "  and  she  hummed  low  a 
bar  of  Hobin  Grey ;  while  for  a  moment  a  tear  came 
into  her  eye,  which  she  brushed  hastily  away  with  the 
handkerchief  which  she  raised  for  a  moment  from  her 
bread  men,  but  put  back  again  quickly,  as  she  saw  the 
footman  again  staring. 

"  Will  you  give  us  your  opinion  on  the  present  poli- 
tical position.  Lady  Gargoyle?"  said  Lord  Botharmy, 
in  what  Bridget  inwardly  stigmatised  as  the  measured 
tones  of  that  elevated  pomposity  that  she  added  eleva- 
ting (because  one  does  feel  pushed  up  into  rarer  ether 
by  coming  in  close  contact  with  stupenduous  pompos) — 
pomposity,  which  sits  so  grandly,  and  with  such  due 
proportion,  on  men  who  are  truckling  for  office  to  the 
tools  of  French  sans-culottes. 

^'Well"  she  said,  utterly  unable  to  prevent  herself 
from  adopting  a  subtle  but  ludicrous  burlesque  of  the 
excellent  nobleman's  manner,  "  We — 11,  I'll  tell  you 
what  I  think,  though  I  fear  I  am  like  all  my  country- 
men, too  poetical  to  be  polemical."  Everyone  turned  a 
most  attentive  ear  to  the  only  lady  present. 

Bridget  felt  her  husband's  eyes  fixed  upon  her,  and 
she  kept  muttering  to  herself  "  Be  good,  now,  Biddy  ! 
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be   good !     We — 11,  my  opinion  is  this,  you  will  only 
restore  the  just  balance  of  power  in  the  state " 

Lord  Gargoyle  looked  very  pleased  at  these  long  words, 
and  at  her  serious  almost  solemn  manner. 
"  By  bestowing  the  franchise  on  the  women  of  the 
upper  classes.  Idiotcy  will  not  then  wholly  govern 
intellect.  Gaol  birds  will  not  make  laws  for  landed 
heiresses  without  encountering  some  slight  opposition." 
She  covered  up  the  head  of  a  bread  man  which  was 
coming  out  from  under  the  handkerchief.  "  That  is 
to  say,  those  who  wish  to  steal  will  not  dictate  a  rule 
of  life  to  those  they  wish  to  steal  from." 

"Hem  — haw  —  hem — haw — haw — hem — "  went 
round  the  table  while  the  revered  politicians  looked  at 
each  other,  looked  at  their  host,  then  looked  at  their 
hostess,  wondering  what  was  coming  next.  It  was 
very  odd,  but  everyone  always  did  wonder  what  was 
coming  next  when  Bridget  was  present. 

"  I  fear  when,  that  is  to  say,  if  ladies  got  the  vote  it 
would  lead  to — aw — aw — unpleasantness  in  the  family 
life  !  "  said  Lord  Botharmy,  slowly,  and  in  what  Bridget 
called  "ponderous  periods  of  pedantic  pauses." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  "  exclaimed  Bridget,  in  astonish- 
ment. "  My  experience  of  husbands  and  wives  is,  that 
they  never  attain  to  real  conjugal  felicity  until  there 
are  three  hundred  and  thirty-nine  points  of  vital  im- 
portance on  which  they  totally  disagree."  Then,  as  she 
saw  her  husband  shake  his  head  solemnly,  she  quickly 
changed  the  subject.  "  I  was  going  to  add  that,  having 
secured  a  reasonable  amount  of  respectable  votes  by 
the  means  I  suggested,  I  would  go  on  to  enfranchise 
every  one  ! " 

An  exclamation  of  astonishment  escaped  from  all 
present. 

"Yes:  every  man  and  youth  and  woman  and  girl  above 
the  age  of  eighteen.  But  I  would  give  one  vote  to  every 
one  with  one  hundred  a  year,  or  under,  two  votes  to  every 
one  with  two  hundred,  three  votes  to  every  one  with  three 
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hundred  a  year,  and  so  on,  each  hundred  a  year  should 
represent  a  vote."  Bridget  considered  that  she  had 
now  spoken  with  an  amount  of  solemnity,  common- 
sensibleness,  not  to  say  pomposity,  sufficient  to  cover 
the  multitude  of  offences  in  hundreds  of  little  bread 
men  and  carnivals. 

The  amiable  old  gentlemen  shook  their  heads ; 
then  began  to  prose  on  about  her  remarks  in  those 
monotonous  tones  which  make  excitable  natures  like 
Bridget's  feel  as  if  they  must  jump  up  and  dance  a 
reel  on  their  heads.  She  listened,  however,  patiently, 
for  her  feelings  found  vent  in  dragging  the  Prime 
Minister,  fennel  and  all,  into  an  infuriated  bull-fight  at 
Seville. 

"These  be  thy  gods,  O  Israel!"  she  soliloquised. 
"  However,  it  is  respectable  to  be  a  fool,  for  it 
shows  you  must  have  something  to  live  on  besides 
your  brains." 

The  gentlemen  now  addressed  each  other,  or  Lord 
Grargoyle,  and  maundered  on  in  a  political  Penelope's 
web ;  and  she  pushed  the  cut-glass  decanter  forward  so 
as  to  conceal  her  toreador  evolutions.  No  one  noticed 
what  she  was  doing.  It  is  the  peculiar  attribute  of 
prose  to  be  the  winding  sheet  of  all  intellectual  life 
outside  itself.  Especially  of  that  yrononcee  intellectual 
life  which,  from  the  fulness  of  its  ardour,  creates 
symbols  in  material  things.  Such  as  t&  Prime 
Minister  Hghting  with  an  honest  bull,  surrounded  by 
honest  matadors,  at  an  honest  Conservative  old  place 
like  Seville. 

The  number  of  astounding  stories  they  told  about 
Ireland,  actually  about  Bridget's  own  county,  and 
once  about  the  brutality  of  some  of  her  own  relations  — 
though  they  did  not  know  they  were  her  relations,  as 
they  bore  a  different  name — surprised  while  it  instructed 
her.  Lord  Hashtheboy  told  stories  which  appeared  to 
have  been  submitted  to  less  critical  examination  than 
anyone  else's.     But,  indeed,  all  told  stories  apparently 
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designed  to  inculcate  that  scepticism  is  the  one  un- 
pardonable sin.  They  seemed  to  live  again  in  that 
brief  and  fugitive  period  of  youth,  during  which  imagi- 
nation, like  a  powerful  sorcerer,  rules  all  that  wanders 
into  its  realm. 

She    listened    with  polite   patience   for   some   time, 
and  with  a  peculiar  expression  in  her  little  dancing 


At  length  she  said,  leaning  forward,  with  a  charming 
smile,  and  speaking  with  courtesy  and  singular  candour: 
"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  dog  of  Kenmare,  Lord 
Hashtheboy?" 

''  No,  no,  Lady  Gargoyle;  no,  I  did  not,"  he  answered, 
shaking  his  head,  and  looking  puzzled  and  as  if  trying 
to  recall  something  to  his  memory.  "  Let  me  see — the 
dog  of  Kenmare,  did  you  say?" 

"  Yes." 

"  No,  no ;  certainly  not ;  I  never  heard  of  him — that 
I  can  remember,  at  least !  " 

"  How  strange !  "  exclaimed  Bridget,  in  a  tone  ot 
amazement.  "  I  should  have  thought  that  any  one  so 
well  read  in  Irish  history  as  you  appear  to  be,  must 
have  heard  of  him."  Hashtheboy  looked  flattered,  but 
slightly  ashamed  of  his  ignorance. 

Lord  Gargoyle  only  caught  the  ashamed  expression, 
and  feeling  for  his  guest,  said  :  "  Never  mind,  Hash- 
theboy, I  never  heard  of  him,  either." 

"  He  wants  consoling "  said  her  ladyship,  very 
graciously,  and  without  a  tinge  of  satire  in  her  voice, 
''  for  I  am  sure  he  is  in  a  most  unusual  position.  It 
can  seldom  be  possible  for  his  humility,  stretch  it  as 
he  may,  truthfully  to  acknowledge  ignorance  on  any 
subject." 

Hashtheboy's  pompous  face  beamed.  He  took  the 
compliment  absolutely  aa  serieux. 

"  But  will  you  tell  us  about  the  dog  ?  "  asked  one  or 
two  of  the  other  guests,  whose  interest  had  been  aroused. 

''  Why,   I   thought  everyone  who  studied  the  Irish 
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question  so  thoroughly  as  you  all  appear  to  have  done, 
must  have  heard  of  the  dog  of  Kenmare." 

All  eyes  were  now  turned  on  Bridget. 

Laying  down  her  fan,  clearing  her  throat  slightly, 
twisting  round  her  bracelet,  and  keeping  her  eyes  for  a 
minute  or  two  fixed  on  it,  she  began : 

"A  short  time  ago,  there  lived  in  Kemare  a  respect- 
able shopkeeper.  1  will  not  mention  what  his  politics 
were,  as  it  might  prejudice  some  of  the  company  against 
him.  One  night  a  very  unusual  accident  occurred,  as 
all  you  who  are  students  of  Irish  history  will  agree  with 
me  in  thinking.  He  had  supper  with  a  friend,  and  after 
supper  de  did  not  walk  with  that  precision  which  had 
hitherto  characterised  his  movements.  The  friend,  I 
may  state  in  passing,  was  English,  and  it  was  no  doubt 
out  of  concession  to  the  well  know  prejudices  of  his 
nation  that  our  Irish  friend  had  too  free  a  recourse  to 
a — well  I  will  say  no  more  on  that  subject."  Bridget 
twisted  round  her  bracelet  again  and  then  went  on.  "  At 
about  ten  o'clock,  he  had  to  go  out  about  some  busines*s 
connected  with  the  railway.  So  he  left  his  friend 
sitting  by  the  fire,  and  calling  his  dog  Rory  off  he  set. 
He  was  obliged  to  cross  the  line  at  a  somewhat  lonely 
spot.  While  doing  so,  by  some  extraordinary  accident, 
he  fell  forwards  headlong ;  and  once  in  that  position  was 
unable  to  rise.  He  lay  with  his  body  stretched  right 
across  the  rails.  Now,  Rory,  who  was  an  Irish  dog,  of 
the  purest  breed,  knew  exactly  the  hours  the  express 
trains  came  at,  and  he  knew  one  was  just  then  due. 
After  sitting  bumping  up  and  down  his  front  paws  in 
great  perplexity  for  a  few  moments,  he  poked  his  nose 
into  liis  master's  pocket,  pulled  out  a  huge  red  cotton 
handkerchief,  and  racing  along  up  the  line  waved  it 
furiously  in  the  engine  driver's  face." 

"  Really  !  Most  extraordinary  !  "  A  truly  wonderful 
instance  of  sagacity ! "  exclaimed  an  old  gentleman,  with 
spectacles,  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  table.  Everyone 
looked  interested ;    Lord  Gargoyle  noticeably   so,  but 
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not  quite  so  much  at  his  ease  as  he  might  perhaps  have 
wished. 

*'  The  driver,"  continued  Bridget,  "  received  a  sort 
of  electric  shock.  But,  with  the  startlingly  quick 
intuition  of  his  race,  he  saw  what  the  dog  meant, 
brought  the  train  to  a  stand-still,  and  the  man's  life 
was  saved." 

"  A  most  interesting  story  indeed,  most  interesting  ! 
I  always  declared  there  was  nothing  a  dog's  instinct 
was  not  capable  of !  "  exclaimed  one  old  nobleman, 
waking  up  into  a  state  of  absolute  excitement.  "  I  read 
a  paper  on  the  subject  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  British 
Association,  only  it  was  not  reported  in  the  papers.  I 
shall  make  a  note  of  this  noble  animal,  however,  at 
once,"  and  he  took  a  pencil  and  a  bit  of  paper  out  of 
his  coat-tail  pocket,  and  began  to  scribble  behind  his 
wine  glass. 

"What  became  of  the  dog?  "  asked  Hashtheboy. 

"  Ah  !  that  was  the  strangest  part  of  the  whole  story ; 
and  very  sad.  He  died  gloriously."  She  took  up  her 
laced  handkerchief,  wiped  her  eyes  rapidly,  then  laid 
it  down  solemnly.  "  The  house  caught  fire  in  the 
night,  and  he  gave  the  alarm  by  barking,  but  after 
that  could  not  again  be  found.  Everyone  was  saved. 
As  the  large  crowd  was  standing  under  the  windows 
watching  the  glowing  flames,  Rory  was  seen  walking 
along  the  sill  of  one  of  the  upper  windows.  They  called 
to  him  and  held  a  blanket,  he  jumped,  but  missed  the 
blanket,  fell  to  the  ground  and  was  killed. 

"  Dear  me  how  unfortunate  !  "  "  What  a  pity,  I 
declare !  "  said  several  voices. 

"  But  all  the  insurance  papers  were  found  in  his 
mouth.  The  house  had  been  insured  in  an  English 
insurance  company,  I  may  add." 

A  silence  fell  on  all  present.  The  areas  of  their 
minds  were  of  moderate  extent  and  possessing  much 
similarity  of  arrangement  ;  but  the  sedimentary  deposits 
in  those  minds  were  now  stirred  to  their  depths. 
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After  this  Bridget  thought  the  sooner  she  could  get 
out  of  the  room  the  better.  The  company  did  not  look 
inflammable,  that  was  not  in  their  nature,  but  earth- 
quaky.  Though,  like  the  'Frisco  hotels,  Bridget  was 
both  fire-proof  and  earthquake  proof,  she  thought  it 
better  for  all  parties  that  she  should  gather  up  her 
gloves,  her  fan  and  her  laced  handkerchief,  smuggle 
her  bread  men  stealthily  into  her  pocket,  and  retire. 


CHAPTER   XLIf. 

fT  was  a  fine  but  a  very  sultry  evening.  When 
Bridget  was  alone  in  the  drawing  room,  before 
—  the  gentlemen  came  in,  she  opened  the  window 
and  walked  out  on  to  the  terrace.  The  moon  was 
shining  first  over  the  downs  and  then  in  a  silvery  path 
across  the  sea.  How  little  did  she  think  that  at  that 
moment  Sydney  was  arriving  with  Lucas  at  the  best 
inn  of  the  town  The  assizes  were  on,  and  Lucas  was 
attending  them.  Sydney  had  accompanied  him  on 
purpose  to  see  Cormac.  He  had  not  told  his  uncle  he 
was  coming,  first,  because  he  did  not  wish  to  intrude  on 
his  honeymoon,  and,  secondly,  because  he  did  not  feel 
very  amiably  towards  his  bride.  The  fact  was,  besides 
seeing  Cormac,  he  wanted  to  exercise  Clauricaune, 
whose  rapid  improvement  he  was  so  much  interested 
in,  on  the  downs,  where  he  could  get  a  better  sweep  for 
a  gallop  than  in  any  part  of  his  own  rather  thickly- 
wooded  county. 

Bridget  walked  slowly  up  and  down  the  terrace,  her 
head  slightly  bent  and  her  fan  swinging  from  her  right 
hand,  which  hung  listlessly  at  her  side.  She  was 
beginning  to  reahse  that  truth,  which  comes  home  to  so 
many  of  us  before  youth  has  left  us,  that  the  world  is, 
after  all,  and  in  spite  of  the  dazzle  in  it  which  has 
attracted  us,  a  fleeting  show,  and  that,  to  most  of  us, 
all  the  good  seats  are  taken.  Lookers  on  would  have 
thought  she  had  secured  a  very  good  seat ;  but,  to  her- 
self, it  seemed  as  if  she  had  been  invited  to  see  some 
grand  spectacle  at  the  theatre,  and  had  been  put  into  a 
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box  fitted  up,  Indeed,  with  magnificence,  but  from 
which  she  could  see  nothing  at  all.  As  she  pondered 
over  her  present  position  she  walked  slower  and  slower. 
Sauntering  was  unlike  her  usual  mode  of  progres- 
sion, for  she  herself  often  said  she  thought  her 
shadow  must  be  out  of  breath  trying  to  keep  up  with 
her.  But  this  evening  she  was  thinking  deeply,  which 
was  almost  as  unusual  to  her  as  sauntering.  She  did 
not  enter  into  any  mental  analysis,  and  her  ruminations 
were  bounded  by  the  emotional  side  of  her  nature,  as 
most  women's  are.  Her  thoughts,  like  her  movements, 
were  quiet  to-night.  But  the  deepest  force  is  the  stillest. 
How  noiseless  thought  is  !  No  cheering  of  crowds ;  no 
broadsides  from  ironclads ;  no  waving  of  hats  go  with  it. 
Like  a  king  passing  incognito  through  a  wood  in  the 
moonlight,  it  steals  about.  And  yet,  thoughts  live  when 
actions  die,  there  may  come  a  time  when  Nelson  will  be 
better  known  for  his  maxims  than  his  battles ;  and  when 
the  smoke  of  Trafalgar  has  vanished,  even  from  our 
pictures,  the  words  its  hero  signalled  at  its  commence- 
ment may  remain,  and  there  are  signs  that  those  words 
are  thought  more  important  now  than  ever. 

But  Bridget's  thoughts,  though  deep,  were  clear. 
Her  thoughts  always  were  clear.  Clear  to  herself,  and 
when  she  chose  to  express  them,  and  she  rarely  chose 
to  express  her  real  thoughts,  clear  to  others.  Some 
modern  thinkers  make  you  work  as  hard  over  their 
thoughts  as  if  you  were  discovering  the  meaning  of 
some  picture  in  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  and  in  the  end 
remind  you  of  the  Scotchman  who,  after  inviting  a 
fishing  party,  announced  at  breakfast  that  the  fish  in 
his  river  were  difficult  to  catch,  and  when  you  had 
caught  them,  best  thrown  back  again.  But  with  Bridget 
there  was  none  of  this  blessed  confusion  which  enables 
us  to  deceive  ourselves  about  the  weights  and  measures 
of  our  genius  or  morality.  She  saw  that,  mainly  out 
of  the  meanest  spite  towards  the  man  she  loved,  and 
partly  out  of  a  desire  for  smart  clothes,  a  fashionable 
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position,  a  life  of  gaiety,  hoped  for  influence  in  the 
political  world,  and  handsome  jewellery,  but,  above  all, 
for  smart  clothes — for  she  really  was  mad  about  smart 
clothes — she  had  bartered  a  gem  worth  all  besides.  The 
gold  which  she  had  seized  upon  so  eagerly  had  turned 
in  her  hands  to  copper,  with  a  little  tin  in  it,  and  a 
small  proportion  of  zinc ;  while  of  lead — aye,  of  lead  — 
who  could  measure  the  proportions?  Truly  did  she 
feel  every  moment  that,  by  acting  a  daily  falsehood, 
her  heart  was  becoming  as  hard  as  the  little  bronze 
statue's  on  the  dining  room  chimney  piece,  which  was 
composed  of  all  these  ingredients.  But  it  was  done, 
and  could  not  be  undone.  Her  own  hand  had  riveted 
her  fetters,  and  no  human  hand  could  loosen  them. 
With  the  bold  determination  of  her  own  will  she  had 
sealed  her  fate,  and  there  was  no  furnace  she  could  think 
of  which  would  melt  the  wax.  Life  stretched  before 
her  like  a  horizonless  prairie  ;  and  as  she  counted  up  the 
fifty  or  sixty  years  which  might,  possibly,  still  be  hers, 
a  chill  of  despair  settled  down  on  her,  and  made  her 
long  for  some  deed  of  daring  by  which  she  could  show 
her  defiance  of  those  fates  who  had  been  so  cruel  to  her. 

All  false  steps  in  life  exasperate  the  false  stepper. 
Instead  of  learning  a  lesson  from  the  troubles  his  own 
wilfulness  has  brought,  he  becomes  irritated  against 
unconscious  and  harmless  things  around  him. 

Bridget  felt  cross  even  with  her  fan,  and  as  to  one 
glove  which  would  not  button  all  the  buttons,  she 
regarded  it  as  her  deadly  enemy.  Having  at  last  torn 
two  of  the  off'ending  buttons  off,  and  thrown  them  on 
the  gravel,  she  returned  to  her  bitter  ruminations. 

''  Of  what  use  am  I  in  the  world  ?  Of  what  use  can  I 
ever  be  ?  With  a  lie  in  my  heart,  and  mostly  one  on 
my  lips.  True,  I  have  my  own  way,  but  I  have 
observed  most  wives  have  that.  No  doubt,  as  every 
pupil  teacher  explains  to  every  board  school  pupil,  '  the 
reason  wives  are  not  allowed  to  make  their  own  wills 
is,  because  they  have  had  them  all  their  lives.'     Yes  !  I 
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have  not  got  the  vote,  but  still,  I  have  my  own  way  ; 
and  I  have  this  comfortable  house,"  and  she  looked  up 
at  it,  "  and  two  others — one  in  Mayfair,  one  in  the 
Midlands  ;  and  I  have  this  dress,  and  I  have  a  bad 
dressmaker,"  and  she  looked  down  at  her  rustling  skirts, 
"  and  I  have  these  diamonds,"  and  she  turned  the 
bracelet  on  her  left  wrist,  and  then  put  a  finger  and 
thumb  at  each  side  of  the  locket  resting  on  her  throat, 
"  but,  you  can  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  as  the 
kitten  who  fell  into  the  milk  pail  said,"  and  a  look  of 
weariness  mingled  with  her  irritation. 

She  turned  away  towards  the  sea  and  saw  a  little 
fishing  boat  under  full  sail  running  for  the  cove.  "  My 
heart  is  like  a  small  and  open  boat,"  she  thought,  "  and 
lor  such  it  is  not  considered  a  safe  plan  for  the  foresail 
to  work  on  an  iron  hawse.  And  yet  my  soul  will  have 
to  work  on  that  for  the  rest  of  its  existence  here. 
What  shall  I  do  with  myself  during  this  waste  of  years 
which  lies  before  me  like  that  ocean  ?  I  know !  I  will 
take  to  using  the  vinegarest  language  to  everyone,  and 
about  everyone,  with  whom  1  am  acquainted.  I  will 
detest  everybody  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart ;  in  fact, 
I  feel  I  do  so  already.  I  will  not  listen  to  a  word  of 
evidence  in  their  favour.  I  will  become  like  that  dear 
old  Kerry  judge  who  said,  '  Order !  I  can't  have  this 
row  in  the  Court ;  I've  already  disposed  of  three  im- 
portant cases  without  being  able  to  hear  a  word  of  the 
evidence.'  "  She  sighed.  "  To  hate  is  the  only  verb 
I'll  construe.  I  begin  to  think  I  shall  get  into  the 
inner  life  of  the  beau  monder  The  French  words 
brought  Moyrah  suddenly  before  her  mind.  The  ex- 
pression of  her  face  changed.  The  sullen  pouting  of 
her  lips,  the  irritated  wrinkling  of  her  forehead  between 
her  eyebrows,  were  stolen  away,  as  if  by  some  pleasant 
thief.  But  soon  a  genuine  sadness  took  their  place. 
No  longer  a  selfish  pettiness,  like  a  spoilt  child,  but  a 
look  which  made  her  altogether  a  woman.  Where  was 
Moyrah   now?      What    was    she   doing?      She   was, 

II.  D 
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doubtless,  in  Paris.  That  channel  gleaming  in  the 
moonlight  and  merging  into  the  ocean,  divided  them. 
It  divided  their  bodies  but  could  not  divide  their  souls. 
Was  Moyrah  happy?  She  had  married  a  man  who  had 
won  her  by  fraud  and  trickery,  and  who,  there  was 
every  reason  to  believe,  was  an  unmitigated  scoundrel. 
But,  then,  again,  she  had  married  the  man  she  loved. 
"  What  miserable  beings  we  women  are  !"  she  thought. 
"  If  we  marry  the  man  we  love  we  are  just  one  degree 
more  wretched  than  if  we  marry  the  man  we  don't. 
And  yet  all  are  not,"  and  she  ran  over  in  her  mind  the 
happy  marriages  she  knew  of.  "  Why  are  Moyrah  and 
I  selected  as  the  victims  of  peculiar  misfortune  ?  We 
were  both  good  girls  enough  in  the  old  days;  no  wonder 
now  if  the  unjustness  of  fate  should  turn  us  into  tigers. 
For  my  part,  I  feel  as  if  I  would  like  to  tear  every  one 
1  know  into  atoms,  bum  down  my  three  mansions,  and 
dance  over  the  ruins.  That  dinner  party  was  itself 
enough  to  fill  Bedlam  or  the  Old  Bailey.  And  then,  to 
think  of  the  destinies  of  Ireland  being  in  the  hands 
of  such  gooseberry  dumplings !  "  She  snatched  a 
laurestina  leaf  from  a  shrub  on  the  terrace,  tore  it  into 
shreds,  and  scattered  the  fragments  about  on  the 
gravel. 

"  Oh,  Moyrah ! "  she  thought,  while  tears,  most  un- 
usual visitants,  softened  her  eyes ;  "  where  are  you 
now  ?  Would  that  I  could  see  you !  You  always  com- 
forted me,  and  made  me  better,  even  when  I  was  at  my 
worst  1  "  A  desire  that  would  not,  like  her  ordinary 
whims,  go  away  unsatisfied,  sprang  up  in  her  to  hear 
again  the  music  of  that  voice,  the  most  common-place 
tones  of  which  were  sure  to  calm  turbulent  irritation, 
and,  with  its  alchemy,  transmute  the  baser  metals  of 
wounded  vanity,  selfish  discontent,  and  bittei'ness  against 
all  the  world  because  of  personal  shortcomings,  into  the 
gold  of  self-forgetfulness. 

"  I  wonder  she  has  not  written  to  me.  It  is  true  she 
is  a  bad  hand  with  the  pen ;  but  still,  she  might  have 
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sent  rae  half  a  dozen  lines  in  return  for  my  last  two 
letters.  What  does  she  think  of  Paris  ?  How  strange 
it  must  all  seem  to  her !  After  her  Irish  country  life  it 
must  he  like  a  dream.  I  wish  I  could  look  over  her 
shoulder  just  for  half  an  hour.  Perhaps  she  is  sitting" 
out  in  the  Boulevards,  or  having  coffee  at  the  Palais 
Royal  to-night ;  it  is  sure  to  be  a  lovely  night  in  Paris. 
Is  she  thinking  of  home  ?  Perhaps  he  is  kind  to  her  as 
yet,  and  that  she  is  so  happy  as  not  to  care  to  think  of 
home ;  but  that  would  not  be  like  her.  The  happier 
she  was  the  more  she  would  wish  those  she  loved  to  be 
happy.  Perhaps  the  beauty  of  her  character  has  so 
won  on  him  that  he  is  becoming  quite  a  changed  man, 
and  she  will  be  really  happy,  with  the  best  kind  of 
happiness,  all  the  rest  of  her  life.  That  is  rather  hard 
on  me,"  she  sighed ;  "  it  is  a  comfort  to  me  to  think 
other  people  are  unhappy  if  I  am.  And  yet,  if 
Moyrah's  married  life  goes  wrong  she  will  know  a 
grief  such  as  I  would  not  feel.  There  are  heights  and 
depths  in  her  nature  as  incomprehensible  to  mine  as  th« 
mystery  of  the  Irish  character  to  those  old  mollusca  I 
have  just  left  sipping  their  port.  Yes;  I  know  that. 
A  trouble  I  could  toss  off  with  a  glass  of  champagne 
will  cut  to  the  kernel  of  her  heart.  Oh !  I  hope — I 
hope  she  will  be  happy !  I  hope  he  will  be  kind  to 
her!"  She  clasped  her  hands  and  looked  absently,  but 
still  with  an  expression  of  eager  longing,  at  the  gloxinias 
and  ice  plants  on  the  border. 

"  She  will  never  complain ;  she  will  bear  anything  and 
no  one  will  know  she  is  suffering ;  she  will  not  write  a 
line  to  tell  me.  Heavens  !  perhaps  that  is  the  reason 
of  her  silence  !  No  !  It  cannot  be.  Papa  said  in  his 
last  letter  that  Mrs.  Hegarty  had  told  him  she  had 
written  home  in  '  grand  spirits,'  and  sent  them  hand- 
kerchiefs and  all  sorts  of  fine  presents.  No,  she  is 
happy;  but  perhaps  she  has  been  putting  English 
stamps  on  her  letters  by  mistake  ;  or  perhaps  Lenoir 
likes  to  have  her  so  much  with  him  that  she  has  no 
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time  to  write ;  husbands  are  exacting,"  and  she  sighed 
slightly. 

At  that  moment  the  sound  of  voices  came  out  through 
the  open  drawing  room  window,  and  she  knew  the 
gentlemen  had  left  the  dining  room.  Muttering  irritably 
and  dragging  at  her  half  buttonless  glove  she  turned  to 
go  in.  Starry  Yatchly  met  her  as  she  entered,  and 
said  he  thought  it  highly  injudicious  to  go  out  in  the 
evening  air  without  a  shawl.  She  replied  that  for- 
tunately she  differed  from  him  upon  that,  as  well  as 
upon  every  other  subject  he  had  mentioned  in  her 
presence ;  as  the  fact  of  her  doing  so  afforded  her  the 
soundest  foundation  for  her  hopes  that  her  judgment 
was  correct.  He  did  not  understand  her  satire,  and 
she  was  obliged  to  resort  to  the  amusement  of  winking 
at  herself  in  one  of  the  long  pier  glasses,  the  way  she 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  winking  at  Moyrah  whenever 
Mrs.  Hegarty  was  scolding  her,  or  making  an  unusual 
fuss  in  the  Blue  House  kitchen 

"  I'm  glad,  Miss  Bridget,  you  begin  to  understand 
your  own  winks,"  she  soliloquised,  nodding  to  herself. 
Sometimes  she  put  up  her  fan,  leaned  her  head  on  one 
side,  and  fanned  herself  slightly,  in  thorough  Spanish 
fashion,  then  looked  at  herself  archly  over  the  top  of  it. 
"  Aye,  Miss  Bridget,  you  may  not  be  beautiful,"  and 
she  shook  her  red  haired  fringe,  wrinkled  up  her  little 
cocked  nose,  and  pursed  out  her  thin  lips,  "  but  you  are 
clever ;  and  we  all  know  beauty  fades  as  a  flower,  while 
intellect  endures  like  a  well  made  green-house." 

"  What  are  you  doing,  my  dear  ?"  said  Lord  Gargoyle, 
who  had  suddenly  passed  round  so  as  to  be  standing 
almost  in  front  of  the  glass,  unnoticed  by  her. 

"  I  am  only  having  my  forty  winks,"  she  said,  with 
forced  composure,  for  she  was  in  reality  much  startled. 

"  They  appeared  to  me  to  be  very  wide  awake  winks," 
he  said. 

She  laughed  really  merrily,  and  seemed  so  genuinely 
amused  that  he  was  pleased ;  and  after  talking  together 
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for  a  minute  or  two  most  amicably,  they  went  up  to 
their  guests,  who  were  gathered  in  a  coterie  round  the 
ottoman  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  arguing  upon  poli- 
tics, and  settling  the  Irish  question  as  usual — as  usual. 

Bridget  was  very  polite  to  them  all  the  rest  of  the 
evening,  and  laid  herself  out  to  be  pleasant  and 
agreeable.  Her  husband  seemed  gratified,  and  looked 
his  thanks  to  her  many  times ,  while  she  listened  with 
bent  head  and  absent  downcast  eyes  and  an  air  of 
absorbed  attention  to — 

"  My  view  of  Ireland  and  the  Irish  question  is  this" — 
repeated  over  and  over  again  with  a  milky-way  of  subse- 
quent platitudes. 

But,  in  spite  of  her  most  righteous  endeavours,  she 
was  so  pleased  when  the  guests  began  to  say  good-bye, 
that  her  manner,  by  its  celerity,  unconsciously  betrayed 
her. 

When  the  last  guest  was  gone,  her  husband  said  to 
her,  kindly :  ''  My  love,  you  are  a  little  too  quick." 

She  smiled.  "  Well,  then,  I  am  only  in  keeping  with 
an  age  in  which  nothing  passes  muster  but  a  comet,  a 
telephone,  or  a  telegraphic  wire." 

He  smiled  now,  too.  "  There  is  an  old  maxim,  that 
you  should  always  take  three  breaths  whenever  you  are 
angry  or  in  a  hurry." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  the  Solomon  who  gave  vent  to 
that  aphorism !  What  sphigmoraeter  would  count  his 
pulse  ?  It  is  wonderful  how  good  people  can  be  when 
they  have  no  temptation  to  sin."  She  raised  her  eye- 
brows, and  gave  her  head  a  little  surprised  toss,  as  if 
in  genuine  amazement.  "  How  they  can  sit  down  and 
make  a  code  of  laws  for  all  the  world,  and  for  those  who 
differ  most  from  themselves  in  particular." 

Bridget  felt  so  pleased  the  rows  of  politicians  were 
gone,  that  her  delight  forced  itself  out  in  the  tops  of  her 
toes,  and  she  began  to  dance  a  mixture  of  an  Irish  reel, 
with  a  shaving  off  a  minuet  thrown  in  to  mollify  her 
husband,  and  just  the  suspicion  of  the  Blue  Danube 
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waltz  breaking  out  in  the  rapidity  of  the  twirls.  She 
danced  as  if  she  had  as  many  feet  as  the  popular  curate 
of  a  parish  where  there  are  spinsters  inclined  to  work 
slippers. 

Lord  Gargoyle  stood  still  with  a  heavy,  brown  leather^ 
slightly  moth-eaten  book  under  his  left  arm,  and  a  work 
of  the  same  description  in  his  right  hand.  A  softened 
smile  stole  over  his  somewhat  rugged  old  features. 
There  was  a  sort  of  bewitching  coquettishness,  a  kind 
of  fascinating  sauciness  about  Bridget  which  had  a 
powerful  attraction  for  his  distinctly  sedate,  undeniably 
highly  disciplined  nature. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  those  natures  which  do 
not  want  any  disciplining  are  always  the  most  highly 
disciplined.  Let  a  nature  come  out  of  its  cradle  in  a& 
good  order  as  a  line  of  battle  ship  during  a  naval 
inspection,  and  the  moment  the  owner  of  that  nature 
comes  to  the  age  of  reason,  he  will  begin  disciplining  it 
in  the  style  of  the  Shah  of  Persia  dealing  with  in- 
subordinate slaves.  Whereas,  if  a  nature  leaves  its 
swaddling  clothes  in  the  state  of  an  L'ish  fair  at  midnight, 
the  owner  of  it  will  look  on  self-discipline,  all  through 
life,  as  an  exotic  higher  i^lpine  plant  in  no  way  suited 
to  the  hot-house  of  his  heart,  and  likely  to  die  at  once  if 
transplanted  there. 

"  Come  along,"  she  said,  suddenly  seizing  her  hus- 
band's bookless  hand,  while  Starry  Yatchly  stared  as 
he  leaned  against  the  table  by  the  lamp,  ^'  Come  along, 
dear;  we  must  do  a  round  of  the  dance  Lord  Bacon 
danced  when  old  Bess  made  him  manager  of  the 
Alhambra,  and  sent  Shakespeare  to  sweep  the  British 
Museum,"  and  she  began  rapidly  to  hum  an  old- 
fashioned  air,  which  she  had  picked  up  during  the 
time  of  the  Elizabethan  pageant  in  the  English  country 
house  where  she  had  been  staying ;  while  she  held  the 
rich  silk  skirt  of  her  Queen  Anneish  dress  out  with  one 
hand,  and,  with  the  other,  raised  his  hand  so  high  in  the 
air  that  the  book  fell  from  under  his  arm  on  to  the  floor. 
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"  Hurrah !"  she  exclaimed,  "  that's  where  all  books 
should  be  and  evermore  remain.  Won't  you  join, 
Starry?"  she  said,  holding  out  her  other  hand  to  him, 
with  cordial  hospitality.  "  I  am  sure  that  genial, 
springy  inner  man,  which  enables  you  so  thoroughly  to 
understand  the  Irish  character,  would  make  you  the 
sprightliest  dancer  in  the  county.  Surely  they  must 
have  taught  you  to  dance  in  the  British  Museum — what 
else  do  they  do  there?" 

But  Starry  was  not  to  be  beguiled  into  making  a  fool 
of  himself.  He  folded  his  arms,  and  looked  as  if  he  was 
attending  a  funeral ;  walking  to  it  round  and  round  the 
central  well  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum, 
where  he  had  studied  the  Irish  character. 

The  sedateness  of  her  surroundings  made  Bridget 
not  less  but  more  frisky.  Lord  Gargoyle  stared  with 
a  half  pleased,  half  puzzled,  and  wholly  astonished 
expression  beaming  out  from  under  his  curly  grey 
eyebrows. 

'^  Why  !"  exclaimed  his  better  half,  laughing  a  clear, 
singularly  gay  laugh,  "  you  look  like  a  village  carpenter 
who  has  been  suddenly  asked  to  build  a  hundred-ton 
racing  schooner  entirely  by  himself!" 

The  remark  was  not  far  from  the  truth.  The  expres- 
sion of  a  slightly  gratified  vanity,  of  a  quiet  amazement 
mingled  with  the  look  of  a  methodical  man  suddenly 
placed  in  a  position  from  which  all  method  has  vanished, 
were  united  in  the  lines  of  his  countenance.  But  he  did 
not  dance:  his  dignity,  not  his  legs,  prevented  him. 
True,  he  had  endured  twinges  of  the  gout ;  but  he  was 
not  of  a  gouty  constitution.  It  was  political  circum- 
stances which  had  induced  that  trying  malady.  Mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  are  aware  that  gout  in  the  feet  is 
constantly  produced  by  Opposition  benches  on  the 
brain. 

'-'-  Come  along,"  said  Bridget,  in  a  seductive  tone ; 
"  do  strike  out !  heel  and  toe  !"  and  she  sang  her  country 
dance  tune  quite  loud.     "  Don't  be  afraid  of  your  col- 
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leagues  hearing  of  it.  Many  a  Prime  Minister  has 
danced  before  now ;  and  danced  lightly,  too,  as  became 
a  man  who  was  dancing  over  the  eggs  of  diplomatic 
plots  he  was  hatching." 

She  spoke  playfully  and  pleasantly,  and  his  placid, 
serious  old  face  smiled.  He  occupied  himself  for  the 
next  ten  minutes  in  carefully  putting  away  some  heavy, 
dark  brown,  leather  bound  volumes  of  Parliamentary 
debates,  which  he  had  brought  out  of  the  library  for 
reference  during  the  discussions  of  the  evening. 

She  went  up  to  her  bed  room,  and  alter  she  had 
thrown  off  her  bracelets,  which  she  always  did  the 
moment  she  came  into  her  room,  she  leaned  out  of  the 
open  window  and  watched  the  moon  on  the  water. 
She  wondered  again  and  again  where  Moyrah  was, 
where  Sydney  was,  and  what  they  were  each  doing. 
Presently  Lord  Gargoyle  came  in  and  leaned  out  beside 
her. 

"  What  were  you  thinking  of,  my  dear  ?  "  he  asked, 
in  the  grave,  stately  tone  in  which  he  would  have 
challenged  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  explain 
the  budget. 

"  Why,"  she  said  with  solemnity,  "  I  was  thinking  of 
the  artist  who  painted  a  picture  of  the  moon  with  such 
extraordinary  fidelity  to  nature  that  it  could  not  be  seen 
in  the  day  time." 

He  smiled. 

"  I  was  also  thinking  what  a  nice  dinner  of  rebels  we 
have  had." 

"What  do  you  mean,  my  dear?"  he  said,  with  a 
touch  of  surprise  and  annoyance  in  his  tone. 

Instead  of  answering  directly  she  asked,  "  Don't  you 
think  all  traitors  ought  to  have  their  heads  cut  off?  " 

After  a  moment  of  serious  meditation  he  said, 
"  Violent  measures  have  always  been  found  useless  in 
political  matters." 

"  No  doubt  you  think,  and  I  entirely  agree  with  you, 
that  some  modern  traitors  are  so  stupid,  that  if  they  put 
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their  head  on  a  block  it  would  be  impossible  to  distinguish 
one  from  the  other.  No  headsman  except  an  Irishman 
would  be  clever  enough  to  see  which  was  which,  and  he 
would  not  use  his  axe  if  he  saw,  so  it  is  better  to  leave 
it  alone.     Eh?" 

He  appeared  puzzled.  But  he  was  sincerely  anxious 
his  wife  should  form  correct  opinions  upon  all  subjects, 
especially  political  ones ;  so,  after  a  few  moments'  con- 
sideration,  he  said,  in  measured  periods :  "  Leniency  in 
government,  and  a  wise  and  conciliating  concession  to 
the  demands  of  the  populace,  is  the  surest  way  of 
cementing  all  classes  of  the  community  in  a  reasonable 
and  satisfactory,  or  satisfied,  loyalty." 

"A  5eZ/^satisfied  loyalty,"  she  answered,  quickly. 

He  smiled,  but  did  not  pursue  the  subject.  Then, 
after  a  minute  of  silent  meditation  and  moon  gazing,  he 
said,  with  that  stately  courtesy  which  Bridget's  most 
unstately  nature  much  liked :  "  I  am  sorry,  my  dear, 
that  our  honeymoon  should  have  been  interrupted,  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  marred,  by  the  necessary  political 
business  which  has  occupied  me  during  the  last  two 
weeks ;  but  it  is  our  duty,  as  far  as  it  lies  in  us,  to 
benefit  our  country  and  our  fellow  citizens,  even  at  the 
sacrifice  of  individual  comfort  or  happiness." 

Bridget  put  her  hand  gently  over  his  wrinkled, 
clenched  fist,  which  was  resting  on  the  stone  window 
sill,  and  said :  "  We  shall  be  sure  to  benefit  them, 
because,  with  a  harmony  of  tastes  so  conspicuously 
exemplary,  our  everyday  life  will  corroborate  that 
doctrine  of  English  domesticity  which  it  has  raised  for 
the  whole  of  mankind  to  gaze  on  these  many  centuries. 
Besides,  we  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  lower  orders 
around  us  with  the  most  salutary  veneration  for  the 
connubial  relations  of  exalted  life." 

Again  he  smiled  at  her  pleasant  tone,  but  more  at 
her  words,  the  full  drift  of  which  entirely  coincided 
with  his  own  matured  and  well  sifted  judgment. 

"  In  fact,"  continued  Bridget,  in  the  same  engaging 
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manner,  '^  from  whatever  aspect  I  view  our  future  life, 
the  same  broad  principle  of  philanthropy  pervades  it, 
though  its  actual  application  may,  perhaps,  not  always 
be  so  clear.  But,  at  any  rate,  one  thing  we  can  always 
do :  try  to  establish  a  sense  of  responsibility  in  careless 
politicians,  and  encourage  it  in  those  who  are  taking 
more  pains." 

"  Yes,  that  is  most  true,"  he  said,  earnestly,  inter- 
preting her  words  au  pied  de  la  lettre. 

"  Then,  we  shall  find  life  is  not  all  moonshine,"  and 
she  looked  up  roguishly  into  his  face. 

He  kissed  her  gravely  and  solemnly  on  the  side  of 
her  cheek.  Then  he  said  he  thought  they  might  get  a 
chill  from  the  night  air. 

She  sighed  and  gave  a  last  look  at  the  silver  streak 
across  the  sea.  Just  at  that  moment  a  ship  under  full 
sail  began  to  cross  the  path  of  moonshine.  She  watched 
it  with  a  curious  sort  of  fascination  which  she  could  not 
explain.  It  was  going  down  channel  towards  the  ocean. 
The  life  of  that  ship's  voyage  was  just  beginning,  full  of 
hope.  The  life  of  her  ship's  voyage — the  ship  of  her 
heart — was  ended,  as  far  as  hope  was  concerned.  Little 
did  she  guess  what  other  eyes  were  looking  at  that  ship 
just  then.  Lord  Grargoyle  called  to  her  again  to  come 
in,  but  she  would  not  come  at  once,  and  stayed  watching 
the  ship  until  it  was  fairly  out  of  sight. 


CHAPTER    XLIII. 

^^  T  dinner  at  the  hotel  where  Sydney  and  Lucas 
Jp4\      were  staymg,  a  number  of  barristers  congre- 

gated.     One  of  them  was  Maxton,  Sydney's 

Oxford  acquaintance.  He  talked  incessantly,  with  a 
mixture  of  cynicism  and  bump  that  was  certainly  not 
attractive.  There  was  a  pale  young  curate  amongst 
the  visitors  at  the  hotel,  and  he  talked  at  him.  He 
attacked  some  of  the  most  celebrated  preachers  of  the 
day,  and  from  that  went  on  to  attack  what  they 
preached.  The  bar  and  the  church,  he  declared,  could 
not  amalgamate  ;  one  was  for  getting  at  the  truth,  the 
other  for  hiding  it.  • 

Some  lawyers  (not  all,  for  the  most  amiable  and 
accomplished  men  in  the  world  are  to  be  found  at  the 
bar)  appear  to  outsiders  (who,  perhaps,  judge  them 
unjustly)  like  that  little  girl  in  ancient  story  who,  when 
she  saw  shells,  guessed  eggs.  They,  however,  reverse 
the  order,  and  when  they  see  a  head,  guess  no  brains. 
They  do  this  especially  when  they  see  a  clergyman's 
head.  This  is  the  goose's  egg  par  excellence  to  them. 
Occasions,  however,  have  occurred  when  the  want  of 
brains  has  turned  out  not  to  have  been  in  the  head 
where  it  was  guessed  to  exist.  When  Maxton  saw  a 
clergyman,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  muttering :  ^'  Fanatic, 
cracky,  croaking,  quacky  dormouse ;  more  behind  the 
world  even  than  him  !  "  This  curate  he  thought  not 
only  without  brains,  and  behind  the  world,  but  almost  too 
contemptible  to  blunt  the  edge  of  his  wit  on.  However, 
there  was  nothing  else  much  to  do,  so  he  continued  his 
attack  on  him  with  dogged  persistency;  that  dogged 
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persistency  with  which  he  liad  badgered  so  many 
witnesses  in  the  box ,  and  which  had  got  him  so  useful 
a  reputation  as  a  legal  corkscrew,  able  to  get  the  stopper 
out  of  the  most  reserved  witness-bottle. 

But  the  pale  young  curate  was  not  quite  such  a  fool 
as  the  bluey  grey  young  lawyer  took  him  to  be. 
(Maxton's  face  was  now  bluish  grey  all  over,  with 
streaks  of  yellow  here  and  there.)  His  eyes  were  more 
deeply  sunk  in  his  head  than  ever ;  they  were  the  true 
socialist's  eyes,  looking  as  if  they  were  trying  always 
to  penetrate  the  culs-de-sac  of  decent  society.  The 
young  curate's  brow  contracted  in  thought,  while  his 
eyes  opened  and  shut  for  a  minute,  then  he  said,  in 
calm,  grave  tones,  which  contrasted  strongly  with 
Maxton's  bitter,  irritated  and  irritating  voice ;  "  Dis- 
belief is  belief.  If  you  disbelieve  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity you  believe  that  they  are  feigned.  Which 
conclusion  implies  the  greater  credulity  is  the  question 
and  the  only  question  to  be  decided." 

"Good,  good,"  muttered  Sydney,  looking  at  the 
young  speaker  with  quiet  admiration.  "  That  youth 
may  be  left  to  take  care  of  himself.  1  was  wondering 
whether  I  ought  to  come  to  the  rescue ;  but  he'll  do  it 
fifty  times  better  himself.  My  intellect  is  nothing  much 
after  all,  except  where  horses  are  concerned." 

Maxton's  eyes  stared.  He  was  as  much  astonished 
as  if  a  mouse,  a  miss  mouse,  had  stood  up  on  an  enipty 
mouse  trap  and,  in  a  divided  skirt,  delivered  a  lecture 
on  the  higher  education  of  cats.  But  the  feline  nature 
was  too  strong  in  him  to  let  off  his  victim  because  of 
his  magnificent  audacity. 

"  I,  in  common  with  most  thoughtful  men  of  the  day, 
have  decided  that  question  long  ago  in  favour  of  the 
latter  conclusion."  And  then  on  and  on  he  jawed. 
"  What  do  you  think  of  the  demons  running  into  the 
swine?     Curious  connection,  eh?" 

"  Well,"  said  the  curate,  who  was  only  just  recover- 
ing from  typhoid  fever,  "  you  had  better  not  insist  too 
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strongly  on  our  discovering  the  connection  between 
demons  and  swine,  or,  in  looking  for  it,  we  may  light 
on  a  connection  between  scientific  infidels  and  plumbers, 
which  the  former  would  prefer  to  have  kept  quiet." 

"What  do  you  mean?  what  do  you  mean?"  ex- 
claimed Maxton. 

"  What  I  prefer  not  to  explain  at  present,  as  I  am 
eating  my  dinner." 

After  this  the  cleric  was  silent,  and  Maxton  jawed  on 
more  monotonously  than  ever. 

Sydney  yawned.  The  by-paths  of  scepticism  had 
never  appeared  seductive  to  him.  He  had  always  been 
satisfied  with  the  King's  highway.  After  distinctly 
declaring  the  commandments  to  be  a  comparatively 
modern  invention,  he  went  on  to  swallow  some  very 
odd  laws  of  conduct  of  his  own  exhuming.  If  you  see 
the  leg  of  a  gnat  fidgeting  exceedingly  as  it  sticks  out 
of  anyone's  mouth,  be  quite  sure  he  has  just  swallowed 
the  whole  body  of  a  Falstaffian  camel. 

The  members  of  the  Junior  Bar  who  were  present 
were  surprised  at  the  way  Maxton  talked,  because,  when 
he  was  making  his  speeches  in  court  he  was  distinctly 
on  the  side  of  Providence.  But,  then,  the  Judge  was 
present,  and  the  British  Public,  on  whom  his  pay 
depended,  and  who  still  patronized  Providence.  The 
Junior  Bar  see  so  many  things  that  surprise  them  in 
their  profession  as  well  as  in  the  world,  that  those  oddly 
curved  eyebrows  which  most  of  them  have  become 
excusable — eyebrows  which  express  a  continual  state 
of  astonishment,  are  neither  irrrelevant  or  absurd  when 
subject  matter  for  actual  amazement  is  constantly  before 
them. 

Science  working  by  itself  reaches  truth  in  the 
abstract,  and  probability  in  the  concrete.  But  the 
brain  of  the  Junior  Bar  scores  no  such  triumphs.  It 
never  reaches  the  truth  in  a  witness.  And  as  to  the 
probability  of  what  its  superiors  at  the  bar  or  on  the 
bench  will  do,  it  comes  no  nearer  to  it  than  the  profession 
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it  adorns  comes  to  putting  down  illegal  practices  at 
agitators'  elections.  Maxton  had  prospered  since  he 
left  college,  and  he  was  now  a  shining  light  amongst 
the  many  constellations  of  his  profession. 

He  was  not  glad  to  see  Sydney,  but  as  he  was  sitting 
a  long  way  off  from  him  at  the  table,  no  opportunity 
for  badgering  him  presented  itself;  so  he  devoted  his 
attentions  to  the  consumptive  young  curate,  whose 
already  depressed  spirits  did  not  appear  to  revive  under 
the  tonic  bitters  of  his  wit,  but  who  ended  by  losing  his 
temper  and  giving  him  back  more  than  he  bargained 
for,  to  the  undisguised  amusement  and  gratification  of 
the  spectators. 

When  Maxton  got  well  paid  back  in  his  own  coin  he 
would  sink  into  a  sullen  silence.  His  brow  would 
contract,  his  under  lip  pout  out,  and  all  the  little,  mean, 
spiteful,  creepy,  crawley,  biting,  stinging,  poisoning 
insects,  which  constituted  his  usual  thoughts,  would 
come  out  in  triumph  and  disport  themselves.  Hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  them.  It  would,  indeed,  have 
required  a  patient  entomologist  to  label  them.  There 
is  only  one  insectary  in  the  world  at  present  for  visible 
little  insects — that  at  Cornell.  But  how  many  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  are  there  for  invisible,  spiritual  little 
Insects  ?  And  those  who  keep  up  the  largest  insectaries 
inside  of  them  have  the  least  suspicion  of  their  existence. 
Had  Maxton  even  guessed  at  the  flourishing  state  of 
his  insectary,  he  would  surely  have  applied  to  Sydney 
for  one  of  those  unselfish  thoughts  which  would  prove 
the  most  powerful  insecticide.  But  would  he  ?  There 
is  the  crucial  question.  Perhaps  he  liked  his  insects. 
Perhaps  he  preferred  keeping  up  an  entomological 
laboratory  inside  of  him,  and  would  have  resented  any 
experiments  from  outsiders.  Whether  people  like  their 
insectaries,  or  dishke  them,  is  the  really  difficult  thing 
to  get  at  in  judging  of  individual  character.  Certainly, 
his  mind  was,  at  all  times,  one  of  the  most  perfect 
breeding  cages  for  the  observation  and  preservation  of 
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specimens  of  spite,  hatred,  malice,  and  venom  to  be 
found,  at  any  rate,  in  the  temperate  climes. 

When  Sydney  had  finished  his  dinner,  he  left  Lucas 
and  a  young  French  avocat^  who  chanced  to  be  touring 
in  Devonshire,  deep  in  a  polite  and  complimentary 
conversation  on  the  subject  of  proving  an  alibi,  and 
strolled  out  into  the  road,  and  from  that,  up  on  to  the 
downs  to  smoke  his  cigar  peacefully  in  the  moonlight. 
He  fancied  he  heard  a  fox  stirring  in  a  jungle  covert  of 
reeds,  sedge,  and  brambles  by  a  brook,  just  before  he 
came  to  the  downs.  He  was  always  fancying  he  heard 
a  fox  stirring.  His  mother  once  said,  that  even  in  the 
drawing  room,  when  he  heard  the  leaves  of  a  book  or 
a  lady's  dress  rustle,  he  started  as  if  the  next  instant  he 
expected  to  hear  a  "  view  holloa."  But  he  had  left  the 
two  lawyers  safe  in  the  house,  and  there  was  no  fox  out 
of  doors.     Presently  his  thoughts  took  another  direction. 

After  Moyrah  had  left  St.  Cloud,  he  had  written  to 
the  Blue  House  to  enquire  her  address,  and  when  he 
received  it,  had  at  once  gone  to  look  for  her.  But  h*e 
found  she  had  left  Paris  some  days  before,  and  the 
concierge  could  afford  him  no  information  whatever  as 
to  her  whereabouts.  He  made  various  efforts  to  discover 
some  clue,  but  was  baffled  at  every  turn.  At  last,  it 
occurred  to  him  that  she  meant  to  stick  by  Lenoir,  no 
matter  what  he  did ;  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  fly  for 
his  life,  and  that  the  last  thing  she  would  desire  was  to 
be  followed  and  discovered  by  any  of  her  friends.  He 
therefore  relinquished  his  search,  came  back  to  England, 
and  tried  to  drown  his  thoughts  by  occupying  himself 
incessantly  in  training  his  racers,  and  now,  in  having, 
as  he  fondly  anticipated,  some  good  trout  fishing.  But 
there  had  been  a  long  drought.  Scarcely  any  rain  had 
fallen  for  a  month,  and  the  dykes  were  of  a  miserably 
attenuated  character.  In  many  of  them  there  was  no 
water  at  all,  and  the  streams  and  rivers  were  deplorably 
low,  through  the  falling  off  of  their  feeders.  Of  course, 
this  was  a  mere  trifle  in  comparison  with  his  other 
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troubles,  but  it  seemed  to  deepen  the  inward  voice  which 
told  him  that  fortune  was  everywhere  against  him.  A 
heavy  feeling  of  depression,  quite  new  to  his  temperament, 
began  to  steal  over  him. 

In  such  moments  as  these  we  fancy  the  whole  of  our 
past  lives  has  been  a  mistake,  and  wonder  where  to  lay 
the  blame.  Sydney  was  more  inclined  to  think  the 
fault  was  in  himself  than  in  outward  circumstances. 
Men  usually  try  to  discover  a  cause  for  their  misfor- 
tunes, and  are  so  engrossed  with  the  internal  selection 
of  good  arguments  in  favour  of  this  cause  or  that,  that 
they  have  no  time  for  those  external  manifestations  of 
irritation  which  make  women  under  misfortune  such 
singularly  disagreeable  companions.  The  thing  which 
most  upsets  us  is  to  accuse  others  ;  the  thing  which  next 
upsets  us  is  to  accuse  ourselves ;  that  which  alone  secures 
perfect  tranquillity  is  to  accuse  neither  ourselves  or 
others,  but  to  realise  that  custom  goes  in  arithmetical, 
and  nature  in  geometrical,  progression,  and  that  we  are 
the  helpless,  victims  of  both  alike.  This  secures  the 
tranquillity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  at  any  rate,  which  certainly 
is  something  in  these  days  when  our  nerves  are  worn 
to  fiddle  strings  with  the  worry,  flurry,  and  rushing  of 
life  increasing  on  us  every  moment  as  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century  comes  down  upon  our  heads  like  the 
water  in  Lodore.  Different  minds  in  different  states 
and  circumstances  cannot  understand  each  other,  and 
hence  the  mistakes  which  our  great  men  make  about 
each  other,  and  which  causes  so  much  unnecessary 
blustering  amongst  their  disciples.  But  even  the  same 
mind,  under  altered  conditions,  cannot  always  under- 
stand itself. 

Sydney,  just  now,  was  in  that  complexion  of  mind 
which  generates  depression  more  than  any  other:  he 
did  not  understand  himself.  Naturally  of  a  sanguine, 
though  thoughtful,  temperament,  he  was  puzzled  when 
he  was  met  face  to  face  by  absolute  hopelessness  with 
regard  to  that  which  was  nearest  to  his  heart.      He 
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could  do  nothing  to  help  the  person  he  loved  best  on 
earth ;  in  fact,  his  interference  would  only  make  matters 
worse  for  her.  Hitherto  he  had  found  obstructions  to 
his  will  yield  before  his  keen  intellect,  his  enthusiasm, 
his  all  but  boundless  wealth,  and  the  prestige  of  his 
family  name,  which  was  respected  wherever  the  English 
language  was  spoken.  This  had  not  puffed  him  up ; 
but  it  had  imparted  to  him  a  confidence  that  the  future 
would  be  like  the  past.  That  innovator,  time,  which, 
unlike  human  innovators,  brings  about  changes  so 
quietly  as  to  be  imperceptible,  had  altered  the  tone  of 
his  mind.  He  met  flat  contradiction  to  his  most 
cherished  desires,  and  his  buoyancy,  which  some  might 
have  mistaken  for  self-reliance,  departed.  But,  even 
in  the  prosperity  which  had  haunted  his  steps  since  his 
birth,  the  true  gold  of  his  character  had  always  been 
discernible;  and — as  it  does  to  almost  all  our  finest 
English  characters — suffering  became  to  him  like  the 
cMo^  or  floss-hole,  in  a  German  refining  forge — an 
orifice  to  allow  the  melted  slag,  or  cinder,  to  flow  off 
from  the  surface  of  the  metal,  and  let  out  the  gold  pure 
and  simple.  But  his  humility,  which  had  always  been 
there,  now,  unfortunately,  rose  into  strong  relief,  just 
when  it  was  not  wanted.  Some  men's  humility  is  like 
the  trumpeter  at  the  door  of  a  raree  show  on  Ascot 
Heath  on  Cup  Day.  It  calls  out  to  all  passers  by  to 
come  and  see  its  wonderful  works.  Sydney's  was  the 
reverse  of  this.  It  was  hidden  in  the  kernel  of  his 
nature.  But  in  a  great  character,  as  in  a  great  build- 
ing, the  parts  and  portions  not  generally  seen  are  the 
most  important.  And  this  humility  caused  him  to 
accuse  himself,  with  such  energy  and  vivid  conviction, 
of  being  the  architect  of  his  own  misfortunes,  that  he 
actually  came  to  believe  at  last  that,  but  for  his  own 
culpable  carelessness  in  making  no  inquiries  about 
Lenoir's  character  before  he  engaged  him,  and  in  him- 
self sending  him  down  upon  one  occasion  to  protect  the 
Blue  House,  Moyrah  might  now  have  been  married  to 

II.  E 
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Cormac,  with  the  prospect  of  many  happy  years  before 
her. 

He  judged  himself  as  severely  as  a  political  partisan 
judges  a  statesman  whose  wisdom  he  cannot  gainsay, 
but  for  whom  he  has  a  personal  aversion.  And  there  is 
no  severity  severer.  He  tried  to  think  what  his  ideas 
had  been  when  first  he  saw  Lenoir,  and  if  any  un-noticed 
feeling  of  dislike  or  suspicion  had  been  roused  in  him. 
But  he  could  only  remember  thinking,  "  What  a  got- 
up  looking  jackass ;  suppose  he's  just  the  thing  for  a 
courier:  they're  all  alike,  a  parcel  of  thieves  and  cads, 
but  we  can't  do  without  them  when  we  take  old  ladies 
travelling."  Remorse  gave  to  his  grief  a  poignancy 
which  it  alone  can  impart.  He  tortured  himself  as 
ingeniously  as  if  his  mind  had  been  one  of  the  most 
morbid  which  ever  came  out  of  a  German  poet's  garret. 
He  reviewed  each  small  circumstance  which  could  paint 
his  own  conduct  in  blacker  hues.  He  remembered  how 
his  mother  had  begged  of  him  to  make  some  slight 
enquiry  about  the  character  of  the  courier  he  was 
engaging,  and  how  he  had  replied  rather  shortly  that 
no  one  ever  asked  about  a  courier's  character,  and  that 
really  he  had  no  time  then  to  enter  into  unnecessary 
correspondence,  as  he  had  a  number  of  letters  to  answer 
in  connection  with  a  local  cricket  club  of  which  he  was 
secretary. 

He  had  added,  on  seeing  his  mother's  grave  look, 
that  all  you  wanted  of  a  courier  was  to  speak  languages 
you  did  not  understand,  to  look  after  your  luggage,  and 
to  prevent  hotel  keepers  from  cheating  you  openly,  by 
cheating  you  quietly  himself.  No  courier  who  ever 
yet  lived  had  a  character  worth  asking  about,  and  If  he 
had,  his  most  recent  employer  would  be  the  last  person 
to  supply  it,  as  every  traveller  quarrelled  with  his 
courier  before  the  journey  was  over.  And  he  recalled 
his  mother's  grave,  anxious  look,  and  the  way  in  which 
she  had  said  that  we  were  all  responsible  for  those  we 
wilfully  brought  into  contact  with  others.     And  how  he 
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had  thought  her  rather  far  fetched  and  exaltee  in  her 
views  on  that  subject. 

Then  he  remembered  on  the  first  evening  of  the 
private  theatricals  at  the  Sheils,  observing  Moyrah  and 
Lenoir  walking  about  together,  and  talking  in  a  manner 
which  he  now  thought  he  must  have  been  mad  not  to 
see  had  another  meaning  in  it  than  first  met  the  eye. 
He  blamed  himself  for  not  having  then  spoken  to 
Lenoir,  or,  at  any  rate,  having  enquired  into  his 
character,  or  said  a  word  of  warning  to  Moyrah,  and 
told  her  that  couriers  were  never  satisfactory  husbands, 
and  seldom  desirable  companions  for  young  country 
girls  to  associate  with  at  all.  He  had  done  nothing,  he 
had  said  nothing.  He  had  thrown  her  headlong  to  her 
fate,  and  left  her  to  perish  there.  The  look  of  her  eyes 
as  she  went  off  the  stage,  in  the  last  scene,  as  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots  going  to  meet  her  doom,  haunted  him. 
He  had  once  shot  a  young  doe.  As  he  came  up  to  her, 
she  turned  her  head  towards  him,  and  looked  at  him, 
just  before  she  laid  it  down  and  died.  That  look  had 
haunted  him  ever  since.  But  now  another  look  took 
its  place.  And  how  had  she  repaid  his  deeply  implicated 
carelessness  ?  By  sacrificing  the  horse  she  loved ;  by 
risking  her  husband's  life,  and  ensuring  his  animosity 
against  herself.  The  whole  scene  so  lately  enacted  at 
St.  Cloud  came  before  him.  The  moonlight  evening,  so 
like  the  present  one ;  the  beautiful,  pawing,  impatient, 
highly  nervous  horse ;  the  smart  carriage ;  the  showy 
coachman ;  the  two  Frenchmen  in  their  full,  evening 
dress  ;  Laboulaye's  white  waistcoat,  heavy  smelling 
gardenia  in  his  buttonhole,  and  pair  of  new  white  kid 
gloves  crushed  in  his  right  hand ;  the  footman  bowing, 
and  talking  French  with  a  rapidity  of  articulation  and 
a  redundancy  of  gesture  which  always  greatly  tickled 
Sydney ;  then  the  solemn  face  and  tall,  portly  form  of 
the  housekeeper  advancing  from  the  hall  door;  then  the 
pause,  the  strange  hush  which  came  just  for  one  instant, 
like  the  interval  between  the  flash  and  the  clap  when  an 
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appalling  thunderstorm  was  at  its  height  ;  then  the 
next  thing  his  mind  could  bear  to  contemplate  was 
Moyrah's  face,  white  and  still  as  it  lay  upon  his  arm ; 
then  the  stealthy  entrance  of  the  doctor;  Laboulaye's 
agitated  scruples ;  Moyrah's  recovery  ;  her  tears  ;  the 
arrival  of  the  telegram;  and  that  last,  long  look  she 
had  given  him,  when  he  felt  that,  in  spite  of  all  his 
efforts,  for  a  brief  space  his  soul  had  revealed  itself, 
though  how  much  she  had  read  he  could  not  tell. 

He  flung  away  his  cigar,  bent  his  head,  and  knit  his 
brows,  while  with  folded  arms  he  paced  up  and  down 
the  green  sward  wondering  where  she  was  now,  w^hat 
she  was  doing,  above  all,  what  she  was  suffering. 
Suddenly,  he  raised  his  eyes  and  looked  out  to  sea. 
He  saw  a  ship  under  full  sail  crossing  the  line  of 
moonlight.  Where  was  she  going  ?  Whom  did  she 
contain  ?  Could  it  be  possible  that  perhaps  she  was 
taking  away  to  a  distant  clime  for  ever  Moyrah  and 
Lenoir?  He  shuddered.  Going  to  be  for  the  rest  of 
life  the  companion,  or  rather  the  slave,  of  such  a  man 
as  that. 

^  Outside  of  the  human  circle  it  Is  almost  a  universal 
principle  that  things  agreeing  in  nature  agree  also  in 
position,  and  that  things  disagreeing  in  nature  differ 
widely  in  situation.  Sydney  thought  of  this  and 
questioned,  why,  then,  does  man,  but  more  especially 
woman,  strike  out  such  a  strong  line  of  demarcation 
from  so  admirable  a  principle  ? 

Sydney  wondered,  questioned,  argued,  and  imagined, 
as  he  watched  the  ship  sail  out  of  the  line  of  light 
again,  and  move  silently  on  down  channel.  Like  all 
men  he  went  from  the  individual  to  the  general. 


CHAPTER   XLIV. 

fT  was  late  in  the  evening  when  Moyrah  arrrived  at 
the  sea-side  town  in  Devonshire  where  Cormac 
—  was.  It  was  the  night  of  Bridget's  dull  dinner 
party.  Being  the  time  of  the  assizes  every  inn  was 
crammed  full.  To  her  dismay  she  found  she  could  not 
get  a  lodging  anywhere.  At  last  the  driver  of  her  fly 
suggested  that  he  should  take  her  to  a  little  village 
about  a  mile  distant,  where  he  knew  there  was  a  com- 
fortable inn,  and  sure  to  be  plenty  of  accommodation. 
She  gladly  assented  ;  and  on  arriving  was  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  a  pretty  old  fashioned  cobby  hole, 
with  a  tiny  bow  window  facing  seawards. 

Once  alone  in  her  little  room  she  felt  oppressed  by 
the  sultriness  of  the  evening  air,  and  going  to  the 
window,  threw  it  open  and  leaned  out  on  the  silL  The 
moon  was  tracing  a  path  across  the  long  glassy  roll  of 
the  channel,  which  here  might  almost  be  said  to  be  the 
Atlantic.  Moyrah's  eyes  wandered  dreamily  up  that 
trembling,  quivering  stream  of  light,  broken  now  and 
then  by  dark  shadows  where  the  surface  of  the  water 
was  ruffle'd  by  a  momentary  gust.  The  evening  breeze 
sweeping  lightly  by  scarcely  stirred  the  leaves  of  the 
jessamine  which  covered  the  walls  of  the  old  fashioned 
inn,  and  the  white  stars  of  which  clustered  round  the 
window.  There  was  a  copse  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden, 
and  the  sides  of  the  trees  turned  towards  Moyrah  were 
enveloped  in  masses  of  heavy  shadow,  as  if  typical  of 
her  future  life.  But  this  did  not  strike  her,  because  she 
was  too  lonely  and   depressed  just   then  to  think   of 
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similes.  As  she  leaned  there,  bathed  in  moonlight,  her 
dark  eyes  fascinated  by  the  opal  line  across  the  sea, 
she  was  like  a  picture  in  a  silver  frame.  Could  some 
painter's  eye  have  caught  her  he  would  not  have  left  a 
few  words  to  be  the  trophy  of  such  a  scene.  Far  enough 
were  her  thoughts  from  all  this,  and,  indeed,  the  sad- 
ness on  her  face  was  too  deep  to  be  artistic.  Presently 
the  light  foliage  of  the  jessamine  stirred  under  a 
passing  breeze,  as  if  it  was  whispering  in  its  sleep. 
Then  came  perfect  quiet  again ;  and  for  many  minutes 
nothing  moved. 

At  last,  a  large  ship,  with  her  three  masts  under  full 
sail,  broke  in  to  one  side  of  the  moonlight  path.  She 
was  shaking  out  every  inch  of  canvas  to  try  and  beguile 
some  progress  from  the  unusually  calm  night  air. 
There  she  was,  alone  on  the  deep,  as  the  moon  was 
alone  in  the  sky.  Hhe  looked  like  a  little  cottage,  the 
cherished  home  of  some  poor  Paddy,  upon  a  desolate 
bog  in  Ireland,  with  her  white  sails  spread  out  like 
angels'  wings  to  shelter  him. 

But  how  different  the  reality  was.  She  was  an 
emigrant  ship,  and,  under  the  peace  of  her  outside 
show,  bursting  hearts  were  hidden — hearts  for  the  first 
time  parted,  and  broken  for  ever  by  that  parting.  Who 
could  have  dreamt,  as  he  watched  her  floating  along, 
that  she  was  the  tomb  of  hopes,  and  that  each  wave 
which  bore  her  forward  was  dividing  souls  that  poverty, 
trouble,  sickness,  even  starvation,  had  hitherto  not  been 
able  to  separate;  that  between  her  polished  decks 
she  held  bitter  thoughts  the  world  would  not  credit, 
and  which  blighted  young  hearts  penned  up  there? 
Driven  from  their  country  by  those  Socialists  who,  like 
the  Harvest  Bugs,  bring  ruin  wherever  they  alight. 
But,  outwardly,  all  was  peace  and  beauty. 

So  it  was  with  Moyrah  herself.  The  distant  worlds 
of  outside  show  and  inside  thought  were  surely  never 
further  apart  than  here :  the  possibility  of  harmonizing 
impossibilities  never  nearer  success. 
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At  that  same  moment  Sydney  and  Bridget  were  both 
looking  at  that  same  ship.  Those  three  pairs  of  eyes 
were  all  fixed  on  the  same  object,  and  yet  not  one  of 
their  owners  knew  the  others  saw  it.  Links  bind  us 
to  those  we  love  in  life  which  we  shall  never  know  until 
life  is  over.  That  ship  seemed  to  fascinate  Moyrah. 
There  is  a  something  about  a  ship  sailing  over  the 
ocean  on  a  quiet  moonlight  night  which  would  bring 
peace  to  a  heart  from  which  it  seemed  very  far. 

There  are  no  ruins  made  by  man  upon  the  sea.  That 
pillory  of  satire  on  humanity — a  churchyard  full  of 
monuments — can  never  be  erected  there.  Try  as  he 
may,  he  can  leave  no  trace  of  his  unworthy  passions 
and  mean  ambitions  on  the  long,  contemptuous  roll  of 
ocean.  This  must  be  one  cause  of  the  calmness  which 
looking  at  the  sea  produces.  Then,  too,  when  the  sea 
is  calm  it  seems  to  want  to  win  us  over  to  its  own  mood 
more  than  any  other  voice  in  nature.  People  who  are 
anxious  to  convert  us  so  often  contradict  without  per- 
suading ;  but  nature  persuades,  persuades  so  gently,  go 
unconsciously,  that,  at  last,  we  find  ourselves  agreeing 
with  her  almost  without  knowing  it. 

The  stormy  and  terrible  feelings  which  had  been 
rising  in  Moyrah's  heart  ever  since  she  put  her  foot  on 
English  ground — recognised  that  she  had  broken  for 
ever  with  her  past,  realized  what  her  home-coming 
would  be — now  slowly  began  to  calm  down.  If  orators 
would  only  take  a  lesson  from  nature.  Argument 
never  convinces.  Declamation  always  repels.  Per- 
suasion and  sympathy  will  melt  a  heart  of  granite  and 
convert  the  obstinacy  of  a  mule.  Moyrah  had  neither 
of  these,  but  the  fearful  passions  which  had  been  roused 
in  her  gentle  nature  took  their  place.  Had  any  human 
being  tried  to  argue  her  into  calmness  they  would  only 
have  driven  her  deeper  into  the  storm. 

But  peace  is  the  flotsam  which  is  washed  to  the  feet 
of  anyone  who  looks  for  a  long  time  at  the  ocean  on  a 
quiet  summer  night.      The  passion-tossed  man  has  but 
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to  stoop  with  humility  and  raise  it.  Moyrah  had  plenty 
of  humility.  Indeed,  she  had  too  much  for  the  proper 
balance  of  her  character;  for  sometimes  it  all  but 
merged  into  want  of  self-respect.  But  tliat  very  fusi- 
bleness  of  her  character  which  was  its  greatest  danger 
was  also,  by  a  natural  agency,  its  supreme  safeguard. 
Her  inmost  nature  went  out  and  fused  itself  with  all 
that  was  highest,  holiest,  and  most  beautiful  in  external 
nature.  And  so  the  sum  of  influences  turned  the  scale 
upwards,  and  held  the  balance  high  above  the  insig- 
nificant shadows  which  degrade  many  a  harder  and  less 
impressionable  heart. 

The  ship  passed  on,  and  Moyrah  watched  her  as  she 
sailed  out  of  the  moonlight  line  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  was  again  in  comparative  shadow.  Watched  her 
and  wondered  if  Lenoir  was  in  her,  flying  from  the 
punishment  his  crimes  merited.  As  this  thought  came 
an  expression  of  agony  passed  over  her  face.  She 
walked  to  the  dressing  table,  knelt  down,  leaned  her 
elbows  on  it,  and  her  head  in  her  hands,  and  stayed  for 
a  long  time  without  moving.  Her  soft,  white  arms 
trembled,  while  burning  tears  coursed  slowly  round  and 
down  them,  and  fell  on  the  dressing  table.  The  rising 
breeze,  which  rustled  the  jessamine,  stole  on  in  the 
window,  and  played  round  her  arms,  cooling  their 
feverish  heat.  It  brought  the  sweet  smell  of  the  little 
starry  flower  as  an  off'ering  to  her,  just  as  a  child  might 
bring  the  shells  he  had  gathered  on  the  beach  to  com- 
fort an  elder  sister  he  saw  crying.  It  moved  her  long, 
silky  hair,  which  was  hanging  over  her  shoulders  and 
partly  about  her  arms,  gently,  backwards  and  forwards, 
as  if  caressing  it.  It  could  not  touch  her  forehead,  for 
her  hands  were  squeezed  too  tightly  on  it,  but  it  stole 
in  between  her  wrists,  and  pressed  a  cool  and  holy  kiss 
upon  her  burning  lips.  Then  it  died  away,  and  that 
strange  stillness  came  again — came  and  marked  its  seal 
of  peace  on  her  plastic  mind  without  her  being  conscious 
of  it.     Then,  after  several  minutes,  a  soft  noise  again 
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stole  up.  It  was  as  if  the  dew,  in  falling,  was  tracing, 
with  a  delicate  finger,  the  pax  vobiscum  which  she 
heard  said  to  her  at  mass  every  morning.  Then,  once 
more  came  the  rippling  music  of  the  breeze.  That 
extraordinary  sensitiveness  to  outward  things  which  is 
one  of  the  typical  characteristics  of  her  nation  had 
developed  in  her  until  it  had  become  the  governing 
tendency  of  her  nature.  Though  the  mocking  demon, 
who  always  stands  by  us  in  hours  of  loneliness  and 
shame,  was  at  her  elbow,  he  could  not  hurt  her  while 
she  listened  to  those  open-air  sounds.  He  might  en- 
cumber, but  could  not  bar,  her  upward  progress.  The 
petty  thunderbolts  of  taunts,  which  his  half  paralyzed 
hands  might  hurl,  fell  back  helpless  before  the  murmur 
of  the  breeze  in  the  jessamine. 

Though  the  loneliness  and  shame  which  had  almost 
crushed  out  her  life  at  Bayonne  were  still  with  her, 
they  were  now  mixed  with  feelings  which  were  softened 
by  the  certainty  of  sympathy  in  another  human  heart 
ever  close  to  hers,  and  so  robbed  of  the  poison  which 
made  them  deadly.  But  torture  enough  remained,  as 
any  one  would  have  said  who  watched  the  face  which 
was  at  last  raised  from  between  the  two  feverish  hands; 
the  face  with  the  burning  spot  on  each  cheek,  and  the 
dark  marks  under  the  eyes ;  the  face  which  said  so 
much,  but  concealed  so  much  more,  which  face  or  voice, 
could  not  say. 

As  she  lay  down  to  rest  in  that  darkness,  which, 
with  the  superstitious  awe  of  her  nation,  she  had 
always  dreaded,  the  thought  came  to  her  mind  that 
soon  the  cheerless  grave  would  keep  her  body  in  sure 
and  safe  guardianship  until  the  great  Easter  morning 
broke  through  the  gloom,  and  there  would  be  no  more 
night  again  for  ever. 


CHAPTER    XLV. 

(^^1  HE  had  travelled  straight  through  from  Bayonne, 
^gj)  and,  worn  out  in  body  and  mind,  she  slept  until 
^-^^  rather  late  the  next  morning.  It  was  a  very 
heavy,  close  morning,  which  might,  in  a  measure, 
account  for  her  drowsiness  Not  a  breath  was  stirring. 
The  windows  were  open,  and  she  had  a  view  of  the  sea 
from  every  part  of  her  little  bed  room.  It  lay  like  a 
looking-glass,  with  a  long,  lazy  ground  swell  breaking, 
in  a  monotonous  rumble  on  the  pebbles.  One  thing 
she  felt  glad  of,  and  that  was  that  the  broad  expanse  of 
water  she  saw  before  her  divided  her  from  France.  Be 
the  air  as  heavy  as  lead  in  England,  she  could  breathe 
it  better  than  that  of  the  false-hearted  land  she  had  just 
left — where  she  had  endured  such  torment,  such  shame, 
such  grief,  as,  three  months  ago,  she  would  have  said  it 
would  be  impossible  to  bear  and  live. 

The  hush  through  all  the  air  to-day  was  almost  like 
the  hush  in  a  room  of  death — the  hush  we  carry  with  us 
from  this  world  to  the  next.  In  that  strange  and,  for  a 
sea-side  place,  most  uncommon  silence  of  all  nature, 
Moyrah  felt  herself  very  near  to  the  invisible  world. 
Fortunately,  for  her,  she  believed  in  the  unseen,  but  not 
the  obsolete.  Her  faith  was  no  dreary  matter  of  anti- 
quarianlsm.  If  nature  was  terribly  silent  there  were 
other  voices  which  spoke.  Had  it  not  been  for  these, 
her  depression  must  have  broken  her  down  altogether; 
for  there  was  a  drowsy  numbness  over  her,  as  if  she  had 
taken  some  strong  opiate,  a  thing  she  had  never  done 
in  her  life.     It  was  the  heavy  sultriness  of  the  atmos- 
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phere  which  affected  her,  for  even  the  leaves  of  the 
jessamine,  and  of  all  the  shrubs  and  trees,  seemed 
as  though  they  could  not  hold  themselves  up  in  their 
proper  places,  but  must  fall  listlessly  one  upon  another, 
as  if  all  energy  and  independence  had  been  teased  out 
of  them  by  the  fret  and  fever  of  life,  and  they  must 
rest  now,  whatever  position  of  helplessness  they  might 
sink  into. 

The  tide  was  creeping  up  over  the  snow-white  beach, 
while  the  red  cliffs  frowned  down  upon  it  as  if  forbidding 
it  to  come  any  further.  The  morning  incense  from  the 
flowers  in  the  little  garden  under  her  window  hung 
heavy  and  almost  seemed  to  add  a  new  oppression  to 
the  air.  Some  clover  in  a  field  close  by  bent  its  head, 
as  if  gasping  for  life.  All  vegetation  seemed  stopped. 
The  enervation,  of  which  the  air  was  full,  weighed 
heavily  on  a  nature  ever  keenly  alive  to  external 
impressions.  Dark  clouds  were  floating  round  the 
horizon,  and  every  now  and  then  a  distant  peal  of 
thunder  rolled  solemnly  over  the  far  off  cliffs.  No 
bells  rang  in  the  little  country  inn,  and  there  were 
only  distant  and  muflled  sounds  of  life — the  sort  of 
sounds  a  man  standing  behind  a  person  who  is  speaking 
into  a  telephone  hears.  The  morning  was  singularly 
dark,  and  the  shadows  of  the  chairs  and  of  the  chest 
of  drawers  lay  almost  black  upon  the  floor.  The  sea 
was  a  leaden  grey,  and  in  some  places,  where  par- 
ticularly heavy  shadows  fell,  was  as  if  painted  with 
long  strokes  of  ink.  The  white  curtains  at  the  window, 
the  coloured  print  of  the  market  town  near  the  landlord 
of  the  inn's  original  home  in  Yorkshire,  and  the  gilt 
framed  portrait  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  out  of  the 
Illustrated  London  N'^ws^  all  looked  ghostly  and  mys- 
terious, and  more  as  if  set  in  the  deepening  shades  of 
a  winter's  evening  than  in  the  light  of  a  far  advanced 
summer's  morning.  The  whole  of  nature  sometimes 
seems  to  be  writing  a  preface  to  the  autobiography 
of  the  headsmen  of  the    Tower.      So  it  was  to-day. 
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Sydney  Smith,  Sheridan  and  Grimaldi,  with  a  bowl 
of  steaming  punch  before  them,  would  not  have  passed 
one  smile,  could  not  have  elicited  one  flash  of  wit,  on 
such  a  morning.  The  fays  and  elves  and  pixies  of 
sweet  Devon  had  all  hidden  themselves — huddled  away 
together  in  caves  of  red  marble  festooned  with  moss — 
waiting  till  whatever  terrible  thing  was  coming  in  the 
atmosphere  had  passed.  Some  of  the  pixies  who  had 
been  out  dancing  in  the  moonlight  came  home  late, 
hurrying  along  in  terror  as  the  storm  rolled  nearer  up 
channel.  The  door  of  the  cave  was  quickly  opened  to 
them  by  the  other  fairies,  and  in  they  swept,  dressed  in 
the  petals  of  flowers  turned  upside  down,  and  making 
a  noise  as  they  entered  like  the  rustle  of  autumn  leaves 
dancing  about  in  the  evening  breeze  in  some  quaint, 
old-fashioned  garden  of  the  middle  ages — the  ages  when 
leaves  were  something  more  than  botanical  specimens, 
to  be  used  for  dissection. 

Only  old  Druids,  in  their  long  grey  garments,  stayed 
out  and  swept  noiselessly  about,  under  the  trees; 
messengers  from  a  world  of  deeper  shadows  than  the 
darkest  which  fell  round  Moyrah. 

Ghosts  are  always  supposed  to  vanish  at  cock-crow, 
but  to-day  no  cock  had  crowed.  The  faintest  imitation 
of  a  sunrise  had  taken  place,  and  now  it  seemed  almost 
as  if  that  orb  was  in  a  bad  temper,  or  saw  something  it 
did  not  like,  and  was  going  to  set  again  immediately. 
And  the  Druids  walked  about  in  the  unnatural  twilight 
as  if  it  suited  them.  They  gathered  their  flowing 
robes  round  them  and  passed  up  and  down  on  the  lawn 
under  Moyrah's  window,  seen  only  by  the  swallows  and 
the  pixies.  The  swallows  were  accustomed  to  see  them 
before  any  great  convulsion  of  nature  occurred,  and 
knew  they  could  easily  fly  off  and  get  away  from  them 
should  their  presence  become  disagreeable;  but  the 
pixies  detested  them,  the  brightness  of  their  spirit  was 
totally  at  variance  with  the  old  priests'  gloom.  They 
were  as  much  terrified  by  the  thud,  thud  of  their  heavy 
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footsteps  as  by  the  distant  roll  and  growl  of  the  thunder. 
Poor  little  pixies,  all  clinging  together  in  one  of  those 
lovely  little  underground  marble  halls  of  Devon,  with 
just  a  tiny  peep-hole  in  it,  in  which  they  had  enjoyed 
many  a  delightful  ball,  lit  by  glow-worms,  and  the 
music  played  by  the  ringing  on  hare  bells  of  such 
tunes  as  man  has  never  heard.  But  they  did  not  think 
of  balls  to-day,  with  the  terrible  thunder  rolling  nearer 
and  nearer. 

Many  people,  especially  in  the  present  day,  sympa- 
thise with  the  saints  who  rejoice  in  their  beds.  Usually, 
however,  Moyrah's  sympathies  did  not  run  in  this 
direction.  She  had  generally  been  the  first  down  at 
the  Blue  House,  and  had  often  made  up  two  pounds  of 
butter,  and  collected  and  buttered  a  dozen  new  laid  eggs 
before  any  of  the  rest  of  the  family  appeared.  But 
to-day  she  felt  as  if,  literally,  she  was  glued  to  the  bed, 
or  as  if  her  limbs  had  suddenly  turned  into  blocks 
of  lead.  Some  mason's  devil  seemed  to  have  built  her 
into  her  bed,  and  she  lay  like  an  old  stone  monument 
in  the  mouldering  aisle  of  some  fourteenth  century 
country  parish  church  in  some  out-of-the-way  nook  in 
Northamptonshire — county  of  kind  hearts,  new  shoes 
and  old  monuments.  She  thought  to  herself  that  there 
was  no  necessity  for  her  to  get  up  ;  no  one  was  expect- 
ing her,  no  one  wanted  her.  No  one  would  ever  expect 
or  want  her  again.  The  only  expectation  or  want 
which  would  be  expressed  with  regard  to  her  for  the 
future  would  be  that  all  who  were  interested  in  her 
would  want  her  to  die,  and  everyone  who  had  once 
loved  her  would  expect  her  to  keep  as  far  from  them  as 
possible. 

Some  people's  whole  lives  are  an  under-study  for  a 
tragic  part,  and  in  the  end  they  never  have  to  do  it. 
Bnt  with  Moyrah  it  had  been  the  reverse.  She,  like 
the  pixies,  had  intensely  enjoyed  brightness,  happiness, 
and  innocence,  and  hated  their  opposites.  Now  to  find 
herself  in  the  grasp  of  a  gloom   deeper  than  she  could 
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have  imagined  possible  in  the  old  days  of  the  Blue 
House,  broke  her  spirit  down  entirely,  and  drove  her  to 
ponder  on  a  tract  Lenoir  had  forced  her  to  read 
called  ''  The  Right  to  Die." 

In  the  dim  mysterious  liglit,  that  silent  room  seemed 
fnll  of  muffled  faces  and  muffled  voices  of  reproach  and 
contempt.  The  distant  low  whisper  of  the  sea  on  the 
beach  repeated,  in  a  continual  monotony  as  the  waves 
flowed  in  and  out,  "  Hope  is  over,  hope  is  over,  hope  is 
over." 

Nothing  but  the  ocean  seemed  to  be  alive  or  moving. 
She  could  not  see  or  hear  the  swallows  which  were 
flying  wildly  round  and  round  in  circles  about  half-an- 
inch  above  the  grass  of  the  lawn. 

They  appeared  to  be  in  an  unusual  state  of  excite- 
ment and  hysterical  agitation,  as  if  they  felt  there  was 
fioraething  unnatural,  or  rather  supernatural  hovering 
near  them  in  the  air,  and  that  they  were  trying  to 
escape  from  it. 

At  length  one  dashed  madly  in  her  wide-open  window, 
flew  round  the  room,  flapped  its  wings  actually  into  her 
very  face,  striking  her  nose  and  eyes,  then  dashed  out 
again,  and  in  one  instant  was  lost  to  view. 

This  interlude  had  the  effect  of  thoroughly  rousing 
her.  She  pulled  her  watch  out  from  under  her  pillow. 
She  blushed,  indeed,  to  see  the  hour,  and,  with  a 
-desperate  effort,  arose.  She  was,  once  up,  soon 
dressed,  and  came  down  to  the  little  public  parlour  of 
the  inn,  with  its  horse-hair  chairs  and  sofa  with  some  of 
the  stuffing  coming  out  just  at  the  curve  where  its  head 
turned  over  like  a  bolster  ;  and  two  brass-headed  nails 
hung  on  to  a  bit  of  braid  which  was  torn  off. 

The  waiter  brought  her  some  rather  washy  tea,  a  loaf 
of  home-baked  bread,  some  delicious  white  butter,  and 
a  plate  of  fresh  gathered  fruit,  out  of  the  little  garden 
at  the  back  of  the  house.  He  remarked  it  was  very 
hot,  and  that  he  thought  they  were  going  to  have  a 
storm,  indeed  rain  was  much  wanted,  all  the  streams 
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were  drying  up ;  and  he  fussed  about  with  his  napkin 
under  his  arm,  like  a  fidgety  old  hen  before  it  roosts. 
He  had  creaky  boots,  and  came  in  and  out  about  six 
times  oftener  than  he  need  have  done.  Once  he  put 
down  a  plated  toast  rack  with  two  bits  of  toast.  Then 
he  brought  in  a  hot  Devonshire  cake  with  a  great  deal 
of  butter  on  it.  Then  he  brought  in  a  new-laid  boiled 
Qgg^  but  forgot  an  q^^  spoon,  which  he  went  to  fetch, 
and  so  creaked  in  again.  Fortunately,  Moyrah's  nerves 
were  strong,  and  her  character  was  of  that  sweet,  placid 
kind  which  is  never  worried  or  put  out  by  those  super- 
ficial and  accidental  annoyances  which,  to  some  natures, 
actually  upset  the  judgment  for  the  time  being.  She 
was  not  hungry,  but  she  lingered  over  her  breakfast, 
feeling  languid  and  oppressed,  and  averse  to  motion  or 
exertion  of  any  sort ;  there  was  a  long  pause  between 
every  mouthful  and  she  continually  leaned  back  in  her 
chair. 

Tt  seemed  to  exhaust  her  even  to  pour  out  her  tea. 
At  last,  however,  a  roll  of  thunder,  beginning  a  long 
way  off,  but  ending  ominously  near,  made  her  feel  she 
had  better  be  getting  on  her  way  before  the  storm  came 
up.  The  darkness  was  deepening  every  moment,  and 
the  air  becoming  more  and  more  sultry.  She  had  the 
door  and  window  wide  open,  but  was  almost  stifled. 

The  waiter  looked  rather  surprised  when  this  very 
lovely  young  lady,  in  the  smartest  of  Parisian  attire, 
enquired  minutely  as  to  the  exact  position  of  the  jail. 
He  was  able,  however,  to  afford  her  useful  information, 
as  he  had  once  been  there,  for  exhibiting,  in  the  golden 
days  of  youth  and  folly,  too  strong  an  affection  for 
some  silver  spoons  which,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  had 
belonged  to  some  one  else.  He  did  not  tell  this  to 
Moyrah,  but  he  politely  informed  her  of  the  best  way 
of  reaching  the  square  in  which  the  prison  stood,  and  of 
what  was  to  be  done  when  she  got  there. 

Touched  by  her  beauty  and  the  extraordinary  charm 
and  sweetness  of  her  manner,  he  told  her  if  she  had  any 
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friends  in  trouble  there  he  would  assist  her  in  getting 
good  food  in  to  them. 

Thanking  him  with  a  sad  smile,  which  became  a  sigh, 
she  turned  away  to  begin  to  go  up  the  narrow,  reddy 
yellow  path  which  led  over  the  brow  of  the  cliff  to  the 
town.  On  one  part  of  the  downs  which  bordered  the 
cliff  there  grew  a  small  wood  or  copse  of  somewhat 
stunted  weather-beaten  looking  trees  ;  with  a  good  deal 
of  underwood  about  it.  Sprouting  out  from  this,  like 
the  stragglers  round  an  army,  a  number  of  little 
brambly  bushes  grew  here  and  there,  up  and  down  the 
face  of  the  cliff. 

Moyrah  thought  if  the  storm  became  very  bad  before 
she  could  reach  the  town  she  might  shelter  in  the  wood. 
That  strange,  unaccountable  silence,  which  so  often 
precedes  a  severe  storm,  seemed  to  hang  over  everything. 
The  wild  flowers  which  carpeted  the  sides  of  her  path 
stooped  in  tremulous,  breathless  stillness. 

No  buzzing  of  a  bee  amidst  the  clover,  or  song  of  a 
bird,  not  even  the  wild  call  of  the  sea  gull,  seldom 
silent  in  those  parts,  was  audible.  Nothing  but  the 
dread  foreboding  splash  and  thud  of  the  long  roll  of 
surge,  and  the  awful  voice  of  the  distant  thunder,  taken 
up  as  it  was  by  the  ruddy  rocks  and  echoed  from  head- 
land to  headland. 

Some  way  out  to  sea  a  large  steamer  was  gliding 
along  with  ghostly  swiftness  down  channel ;  now  and 
then  dipping  into  the  long  roll  to  port,  then  again  lift- 
ing with  a  monotonous  sort  of  cadence  from  the  waste 
of  waters  to  starboard ;  leaving  her  white  widening 
track  astern,  until  the  fringe  thinned  away  into  the 
circle  of  the  horizon.  Once  she  paused  for  a  moment 
to  look  over  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  The  pebbles  on  the 
beach  were  very  white,  showing  they  were  dry,  and  the 
sea-weed  had  that  crinkly,  crumply  look  which  proves 
the  tide  is  on  the  flood. 

As  she  walked  along  and  gradually  mounted  higher 
on  the  downs,  she  noticed  a  strange  humming  sound 
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apparently  coming  from  the  ground.  She  stopped  to 
listen.  There  was  no  doubt  about  it.  All  the  sharp, 
pointed  stones  were  hissing  like  points  near  a  powerful 
electrical  machine.  She  wondered  what  it  could  be. 
She  shuddered  and  thought  of  the  banshee,  and  all  the 
superstitious  mysterious  warnings  of  death  with  which 
her  Irish  rearing  had  familiarised  her. 

Had  the  English  also  ghosts  and  warnings  ?  Pre- 
cursors of  death  peculiar  to  their  climate  and  character? 
Did  they  live  in  the  earth,  instead  of  like  the  banshee, 
in  the  air  ?  Did  the  English  ghost  warn  Irish  people  ? 
Was  this  strange  new  noise  an  English  warning  from 
English  soil  sent  to  tell  her  of  her  approaching  death  ? 
Or  was  it  meant  for  some  Englishman  who  was  not 
here?  All  these  odd  ideas  came  into  her  head — for 
very  odd  ideas  come  into  Irish  heads — and  until  Eng- 
lish heads  recognise  this,  they  will,  in  governing 
Ireland,  never  have  even  a  theatrical  success. 

She  walked  on.  Another  thought  stole  up  to  her. 
She  drove  it  resolutely  back  into  the  heavy  air  from 
which  it  seemed  to  come.  She  looked  out  over  the 
calm  sea,  away  from  the  earth,  for  comfort.  But 
though  the  sea  was  calm,  it  was  sullen  and  gloomy. 
Cold,  steely,  stand  off.  The  thought  came  again,  and 
this  time  with  such  imperative  force  that  it  would  not 
be  resisted. 

She  had  none  of  those  artificial — I  had  almost  said 
ofiicial — protections  against  distressing  thoughts  which 
class  education  provides.  Though  class  education  has 
the  disadvantage  of  making  nature's  voice  sing  small, 
it  has  the  compensating  advantage  of  lowering  the 
pitch  of  our  own  fancies.  The  most  humiliating  sug- 
gestion could  seize  upon  her  and  make  her  think  it  was 
a  reality.  The  poverty  of  her  bringing  up,  the  constant 
reverses  in  fortune  she  had  been  lapped  in  from  her 
earliest  years,  together  \vith  the  unfortunate  lowliness 
of  her  natural  disposition,  exposed  her  without  a  shield 
to  crushing  ideas  about  herself.  Now,  class  education 
II.  F 
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provides  a  ^reat  safeguard  against  too  much  humility. 
The  thought  which  would  keep  coming  back,  and 
which  at  length  took  full  possession  of  her,  was  that 
perhaps  this  hissing  noise  was  the  earth  remonstrating 
at  having  to  bear  the  weight  of  such  as  she  had  now 
become.  To  one  of  those  curiously  sensitive,  highly 
wrought  Irish  organisations,  the  turnings  and  twistings 
of  which  it  is  so  difficult  for  Englishmen  fully  to  under- 
stand, this  suggestion  took  a  reality  of  form  which 
would  seem  actually  incredible  to  a  more  matter-of-fact, 
logical,  well-informed  nature. 

She  almost  feared  to  tread  upon  the  narrow  grassy 
path.  To  her  the  sensation  was  like  what  a  chivalrous 
English  gentleman  would  feel  if  forced  to  eat  his  dinner 
at  the  house  of  a  man  who  had  told  him  plainly  he 
would  prefer  his  room  to  his  company.  It  seemed  to 
suffocate  her.  She  struggled  with  a  new  born  energy 
and  almost  fierceness  against  it.  It  went  for  a  moment, 
but  it  came  again.  She  crossed  herself,  and,  looking 
up  to  the  cloudy  sky,  realised  that  the  sun  and  stars 
were  there,  though  hidden.  Then  she  thought :  "  Who 
made  the  earth  which  now  was  recoiling  from  her 
feet?"  She  said  a  fervent  Ave  Maris  Stella.  If 
the  Mother  of  the  Creator  of  that  very  earth  con- 
descended to  hear  her  prayer,  surely  she  need  not  mind 
what  the  earth  itself  did.  The  sea  alone  she  had  found 
could  not  bring  peace  to  her  then  state  of  mind,  but 
that  "  Star  of  Ocean  "  who  guides  to  haven  all  who  are 
tossed  upon  the  sea  slowly  but  surely  conquered  her 
humiliation,  and  giving  back  her  self-respect  gave  back 
peace. 

Suddenly,  in  one  glorious  burst  of  brightness  which 
dazzled  her,  the  lightning  broke  over  the  sea  producing 
the  effect  as  if  it  was  strewn  with  sheets  and  sheets  of 
opals,  tipping  the  edges  of  the  clouds  with  a  lurid 
half-purple,  half-crimson  glow,  flashing  as  if  on  bur- 
nished metal  over  the  long  glassy  roll  of  the  channel, 
and  turning  the  few  lights   and  many  shadows  of  that 
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strange   summer's  morning  into  those  of  a  wild  but 
gorgeous  November  sunset. 

Moyrah  crossed  herself.  She  was  not  frightened, 
because  she  trusted  in  Him  who  guided  the  lightning, 
but  sheithought  it  was  rather  awful  to  be  out  quite 
alone  in  a  strange  place  in  such  a  storm  as  this  seemed 
likely  to  be.  Then  came  the  thunder,  unutterably 
grand  as  it  swept  along  in  its  majesty  of  sound  from 
cliff  to  cliff,  seeming  to  climb  up  into  heaven  with  the 
daring  of  some  giant,  then  falling  back  to  earth  as  if 
in  despair,  and  making  the  ground  Moyrah  walked  on 
tremble,  finally  losing  itself  and  dying  away  in  a  far 
oil  mystic  rumble,  like  a  scientific  man  in  his  laboratory 
bent  on  the  good  of  his  race,  performing  some  secret 
experiments  with  explosives  amongst  the  distant  hills. 

Then  came  the  lightning  again.  It  seemed  to  branch 
out  in  every  direction  over  the  sea,  like  the  limbs  of  a 
naked  tree  turned  upside  down. 

The  end  of  the  storm-cloud  was  brought  into  relief 
by  the  glows  of  electric  light  bursting  from  behind  its 
edge.  The  rolls  and  lappings  of  the  cloud  vapour  were 
made  strangely  plain  by  the  discharges  of  coloured 
fire,  for  the  lightning  was  of  all  colours  and  every 
colour.  The  electricity  could  be  distinctly  heard  as  it 
ran  from  point  to  point  of  an  iron  railing  round  one  end 
of  the  copse.  Moyrah  heard  it,  but  did  not  know  what 
it  was.  It  became  another  of  those  mysterious  noises 
which  made  her  position  and  everything  around  her 
so  crushing,  which  made  her  think  all  material  things 
hated  her  and  were  trying  to  show  their  displeasure  at 
having  her  amongst  them. 

She  went  through  the  wood,  but  though  the  light- 
ning flashed  more  and  more  brilliantly  and  the  roar  of 
the  thunder  increased  in  volume  and  magnificence  every 
moment,  yet  no  rain  fell,  so  there  was  nothing  to  shelter 
from.  Once  a  terribly  brilliant  flash  came  and  it 
seemed  for  a  moment  as  if  the  sea  were  an  inverted 
image  of  the  sky.     Moyrah  held  her  breath  while  the 
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glorious  crash  followed,  which  shook  the  trees  round 
her,  making  the  leaves  tremble  as  if  they  were  human 
and  terribly  frightened.  Moyrah  forgot  her  troubles, 
and  became  lost  in  admiration  of  the  scene  around  her. 

She  had  just  reached  the  end  of  the  wood,  and  was 
going  to  come  out  once  more  upon  the  downs.  She 
stood  still  for  a  moment  with  her  hand  upon  the  latch 
of  the  little  wooden  rustic  gate  of  the  grove  that  she 
might  be  ready  to  see  the  full  effects  of  the  next  flash. 
Just  then  she  heard  a  rustling  amongst  the  leaves  of 
the  underwood.  This  surprised  her,  as  there  was  not 
a  breath  of  air  stirring. 

The  next  flash  was  such  a  long  time  coming  that 
she  got  tired  of  waiting,  and,  letting  herself  out  of  the 
gate,  which  she  did  with  some  difficulty,  as  the  latch 
was  rusty  and  would  not  go  up,  she  walked  to  the  edge 
of  the  cliff"  and  looked  over. 

By  this  time  the  tide  covered  the  whole  beach,  and 
had  risen  part  of  the  way  up  the  base  of  the  cliff*, 
though  here  and  there  were  projecting  rocks,  whose 
snowy  whiteness  showed  they  belonged  to  the  beach 
and  not  to  the  cliff's,  were  still  uncovered.  She  had 
some  difficulty  in  seeing  this,  for  a  darkness  almost 
like  night  was  over  everything. 

In  a  cove  round  one  corner  of  the  projecting  cliff"  on 
which  she  was  standing  some  stout  Devon  fishermen 
were  rapidly  hauling  up  their  boats  and  gathering  up 
their  nets  and  their  lobster  baskets.  Suddenly  as  she 
was  looking  a  flash  came  so  terrifically  brilliant  that  she 
recoiled  backwards  a  step  or  two,  and  shut  and  opened 
her  eyes  quickly,  once  or  twice  feeling  as  if  she  were 
blinded.  Then  came  the  crash  beyond  anything  she 
had  ever  heard  before. 

Like  hundreds  of  powerful  turret- ship  guns  it  bel- 
lowed in  one  continuous  roar  that  set  the  drums  of  her 
ears  tingling,  and  made  the  little  spikelets  of  moss 
round  her  feet  quiver,  while  the  clover  blossoms  shud- 
dered and  drooped  their  heads. 
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She  was  now  about  six  yards  from  the  grove.  At 
that  moment  a  man  sprang  out  of  the  low  growing 
underwood,  vaulted  over  the  little  handgate,  and  came 
rapidly  towards  her. 

Turning  hurriedly  she  found  herself  face  to  face  with 
Alphonse  Lenoir.     She  uttered  a  fearful  exclamation. 

They  both  stood  still  looking  at  each  other  for  several 
moments  in  silence.  She  grew  whiter  than  the  whitest 
pebble  on  the  beach,  and  trembled  from  head  to  foot. 

An  expression  came  over  his  face  which  might  well 
make  her  tremble,  and  for  the  first  time  she  saw  him 
as  he  really  was. 

He  had  guessed  where  she  would  go  and  had  tracked 
her  down,  knowing  she  had  all  the  secrets  of  his  escri- 
toire in  her  possession. 

"  So  your  royalist  lover  at  St.  Cloud  soon  got  tired 
of  you!" 

Even  her  lips  grew  white  as  death  as  she  pressed 
them  together. 

"  Ma  foi !  What  a  pious,  charming  way  you  hav8 
of  amusing  yourself  during  the  absence  of  your 
husband  !  " 

"  My  husband ! "  she  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  which 
pierced  through  even  his  rough  hide,  and  stung  him  to 
the  quick. 

Suddenly  tearing  her  wedding  ring  from  her  finger, 
she  flung  it  on  the  mossy  grass  at  his  feet. 

He  started  back  a  step  or  two  and  grew  pale. 

"  Ha  !  You  know,  then  !  "  he  exclaimed  in  a  loud 
voice. 

"  Yes,  Alphonse  Lenoir,  I  know." 

"Who  told  you?" 

"  The  mother  of  your  wife." 

"  He-y  !  The  devil !  "  he  exclaimed,  bursting  forth 
into  a  torrent  of  oaths  and  shocking  language,  for- 
tunately couched  in  that  Gallic  idiom  which  modern 
adaptations  have  rendered  so  peculiarly  suitable  to 
blasphemies  and  infamies. 
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She  did  not  understand  him,  because,  besides  being 
in  a  language  she  was  only  partially  acquainted  with, 
his  words  were  uttered  with  the  rapidity  of  the  whirl- 
wind. But  she  saw  his  handsome  features  now  torn 
by  all  the  horrible  passions  which  deformed  his  soul 
unmasked  before  her. 

She  said  nothing.  Meanwhile,  the  lightning  flashed 
on  her  wedding  ring,  and  the  thunder  crashed  and 
rolled  round,  sometimes  far  off  and  sometimes  just  over 
her  head.  It  seemed  as  if  there  were  two  or  three 
different  storms  going  on  at  once. 

After  a  time  he  returned  to  English. 

"  So  I  suppose  you  think  now  you'll  go  off  on  your 
own  hook,  my  fair  renegade ;  eh  !  "  and  he  laughed. 

"  But  you  are  mistaken.  I  am  starting  for  America 
at  once,  and  you  must  come  with  me." 

"  Never  !  "  she  said,  as  she  recoiled  backwards  a  step. 

"  Whe — w  !  "  and  he  gave  a  long  whistle,  "  we'll 
soon  see  about  that !  "  at  the  same  time,  though,  he 
did  not  acknowledge  it  to  himself,  his  immoderate  self- 
confidence  was  just  a  little  bit  shaken  by  her  tone. 

He  eyed  her  as  a  snake  might  eye  a  victim  it  was 
about  to  strike  with  its  poisoned  tongue  ;  scrutinising 
carefully  to  discover  which  was  the  vulnerable  point. 

At  last  he  appeared  to  have  satisfied  himself  what  it 
was.  A  difi'erent  expression  altogether  came  over  his 
face,  his  voice  took  an  altered  tone,  and  assumed  that 
glamour  of  simulated  warmth  and  impetuous  dashing 
affection  which  had  so  attracted  her  in  the  early  days 
of  her  love. 

"  Do  you  forget,  Moyrah,  how  you  said,  over  and 
over  again,  you  would  love  me  for  ever  and  ever,  and 
that  nothing  could  change  your  affection  for  me  ?  Time, 
absence,  or  death  itself  you  swore  to  me,  only  quite 
lately,  would  not  diminish  your  love  by  a  fraction.  Do 
you  remember  ?  or  has  the  air  of  England  turned  your 
heart  to  stone  ?  Have  you  forgotten  our  happy  days 
together  ?  " 
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He  saw  a  terrible  quiver  pass  over  her  face.  There 
was  a  weakness  in  Moyrah's  nature,  leaning  to  the  side 
of  over-softness,  as  there  is  in  so  many  Irish  natures  ; 
which,  while  it  was  one  of  her  sweetest  attractions,  was 
her  greatest  peril.  Her  natural  inclination  was  always 
to  give  way  to  other  people  about  everything,  even 
where  there  was  no  balance  of  affection  on  one  side  of 
the  scale.  Her  own  tastes  and  feelings,  had,  all  her 
life,  been  sacrificed  without  a  thought  to  the  wishes  or 
even  whims  of  those  she  lived  with.  Resistance  to  any 
expressed  desire  of  another  had,  from  long  habit, 
become  almost  an  impossibility  to  her. 

^'  1  declare  to  you,  Moyrah,  as  I  am  a  man,  I  was 
drawn  into  that  marriage  when  a  mere  boy,  by  design- 
ing relations,  without  a  pretence  of  affection  on  either 
side.  You,  Moyrah,"  and  he  flung  out  his  arms  with 
an  eloquent  oratorical  gesture,  while  his  voice  became  full 
of  passion  which  had  in  it,  perhaps,  one  grain  of  truth 
as  he  looked  at  the  lovely  face  before  him,  "  are  the 
only  woman  out  of  all  the  whole  world  I  ever  reafly 
loved  ;  and  if  you  leave  me,  it  will  be  my  ruin  and 
my  death.  Here  am  I,  suspected  of  being  in  a 
dynamite  plot,  of  which  I  swear  to  you  I  am  guiltless ; 
1  shall  be — I  am  being  hunted  down  by  a  lot  of  blood- 
hound detectives ;  1  must  fly  for  ray  life  to  America, 
and  will  you  take  part  with  my  persecutors  and  leave  me 
alone,  without  one  joy  or  comfort  in  my  life,  to  hide,  like 
a  wounded  animal,  in  holes  and  corners  and  miserable 
dens,  forsaken  by  everybody,  and  without  a  single 
solace  throughout  the  whole  of  my  future  life?" 

An  awful  gust  of  passion  swept  over  her ;  pure,  but 
so  mighty  that  it  shattered  her  reasoning  powers  for  a 
moment,  and  made  her  frail  form  tremble,  as  the  blades 
of  grass  trembled  under  the  thunder  crash. 

He  saw  his  advantage  with  the  quickness  of  a  nature 
accustomed  to  see  and  take  every  advantage  over  his 
fellow-men,  and  did  not  lose  a  moment  in  pushing  it. 

"  Moyrah !"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  that  had  in  it  a 
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ring  of  passion  which,  almost  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  was  wholly  genuine,  "I  may  not  have  been  good;  but 
it  is  the  glory  of  a  woman  to  reform  the  man  she  loves : 
you  can  and  you  shall  reform  me  if  you  will  now  come 
with  me."  He  paused  for  a  instant,  while  he  watched 
intently  the  fearful  emotions  which  were  working  in 
her  face. 

"  If  you  do  not  come,  and  if  you  drive  me  from  you 
now  to  misery,  despair,  perhaps  death,  I  shall  know  you 
were  mocking  me  from  the  first,  and  that  you  never 
loved  me !  " 

Suddenly  there  burst  from  her  lips  :  "  Hiven  is  me 
witness  that  I  belave  no  woman  iver  loved  a  man  as  T 
loved  ye."  She  paused,  partly  turned  away,  and 
added  low,  as  if  the  words  were  dragged  from  her  by  a 
force  she  could  not  conquer,  "As  I  love  ye."  She 
buried  her  face  in  her  hands  as  she  half-said,  half- 
sobbed,  "  May  God  forgi'  me  !  " 

Buried  in  trees  in  a  shady  nook  in  the  valley  was  a 
little  convent.  From  its  grey  tower  now  came  up 
through  the  still  air  in  the  lull  of  the  storm  the  sound 
of  the  twelve  o'clock  angelus  bell.  The  angelus  bell 
has  a  very  odd  way  of  its  own  of  ringing.  It  rings 
three  times  and  then  stops ;  then  rings  three  times 
again,  then  stops  again  ;  then  rings  three  times  again. 
It  is,  therefore,  impossible  for  any  Catholic  to  mistake 
it  for  any  other  bell. 

Moyrah  knew  that  at  that  moment  from  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  human  hearts  formed  just  as  her  heart 
was,  but  dedicated  to  a  higher  love  than  one  of  earth 
were  going  up  prayers  for  those  in  temptation.  Yes, 
at  that  instant  thousands  of  men  and  women,  not  made 
of  Japanese  silk,  but  of  flesh  and  blood  as  we  all  are, 
were  on  their  knees  before  the  Mater  Purissima^  im- 
ploring her  to  have  pity  on  those  less  happily  sheltered 
than  themselves  from  the  storms  which  wreck  the  soul. 

"  We  more  to  innocence  our  safety  owe, 
Than  power  or  genius  ere  conspired  to  bless." 
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At  the  point  of  death  the  wave  of  life  reaches  its 
lowest  ebb  before  rising  to  its  highest  glory.  So  it 
was  with  Mojrah.  Until  the  first  stroke  of  that 
angelus  bell  her  moral  life  had  reached  its  lowest  ebb. 

Taking  down  her  hands,  she  turned  her  face  full 
upon  him  and  said :  "  Alphonse,  I  am  sorry  for  ye  wid 
all  me  heart,  but  I  can't  go  wid  ye ;  an'  I  won't  go  one 
inch." 

"  What ! "  he  exclaimed,  starting  back,  while  his 
eyes  blazed  with  fury  as  the  calm  and  deep  determina- 
tion of  her  tone  struck  a  death-blow  at  his  hopes, 
"What  did  you  say?" 

"  Go,  Alphonse,  an'  lave  me.  I  won't  betray  ye  ! 
I  have  not  told,  an'  I'll  niver  tell  anny  of  yer  secrits 
to  anny  one ;  but  I  must  niver  see  ye  again." 

His  face  resumed  its  former  fiendish  expression  of 
malice. 

"  Sacr^  bleu  !  You  talk  as  if  you  were  cock  of  the 
walk.  Let  me  remind  you  it  is  for  the  conqueror,  not  f  h^ 
conquered,  to  dictate  terms.  You  shall  come  with  me. 
Even  if  you  should  escape  me  now  I'll  follow  you 
wherever  you  go,  even  to  the  ends  of  the  world  ;  you 
will  not  escape  me,  none  ever  do,  so  don't  think  that. 
Your  home  in  Ireland  is  in  my  hands  already,  and  the 
old  fools  you  love  there  shall  suffer  for  your  conduct 
to  me.  I  or  my  confederates  for  me  will  dog  your 
steps  as  long  as  you  live.  Ha !  you  may  well  look 
frightened.  But  you'll  not  escape  me  now  ;  I'll  make 
you  go  with  me  this  moment,  and  you  shall  soon  find 
out  what  it  is  to  have  thwarted  me ! — h^-y,  you  shall !  " 
A  look,  which  would  have  made  a  stouter  heart  than 
hers  quail,  came  over  his  face. 

"  You  shall  never  escape  me,  and  I'll  trample  your 
religion  in  the  dust  for  you  !  "  He  came  a  step  nearer, 
while  the  horrible  expression  in  his  eyes  like  a  basilisk 
held  her  spellbound. 

"If  you  have  a  son" — her  face  which  had  been  as 
white  as  the  pebbles  on  the  beach  grew  a  brilliant  rose 
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colour — "  I'll  bring  him  up  to  blot  the  name  of  God 
from  off  the  face  of  the  earth  !  " 

With  the  ingenuity  of  an  intellect  which  had  never 
allowed  any  margin  to  its  cruelty  but  laws  which 
recoiled  on  itself,  he  had  hit  on  the  means  most  likely 
to  drive  by  torture  Moyrah's  reason  from  its  seat. 

He  saw  his  success,  and  coming  still  nearer  to  her 
continued:  "If  you  have  a  daughter  I  will  teach  her 
your  God  is," — a  French  word  followed  which  English 
ears  at  present  would  not  stand  having  translated — 
"  and  make  her  hate  him ;"  and  he  came  still  nearer 
while  his  eyes  looked  exactly  like  a  snake's  about  to 
deal  his  final  blow. 

"  Ecoutez  moi  bien  !  She  shall  come  about  with  me 
and  preach  against  him  from  one  end  of  France  to  the 
other." 

She  looked  at  him  for  a  instant,  he  was  silent  and 
recoiled  back  a  step.  There  was  something  in  those 
soft  eyes  which  made  him  wince,  as  one  of  his  own 
assassin's  daggers  would  not  have  done  had  he  seen  it 
shining  just  before  him  as  they  shone.  She  turned  and 
deliberately  walked  to  the  very  edge  of  the  precipice. 
He  watched  hei*  intently  while  the  expression  of  his 
face  changed. 

"  Stop,  Moyrah  !  Stop  !  What  are  you  going  to  do?" 
he  called,  looking  alarmed  suddenly.  Then,  as  he  saw 
her  look  over  the  cliff,  he  called  out  in  a  voice  of 
genuine  fear. 

"  What  are  you  about,  Moyrah?  A  breath  would  put 
you  over.  Come  back !  Come  back !  Come  back ! 
Look  here,  I  swear  to  you,  on  my  honour,  if  you  will 
come  back  I'll  do  what  ever  you  wish — I  swear  to  you, 
Moyrah,  on  my  honour !  Moyrah !  Moyrah !  on  my 
honour,  on  my  most  sacred  honour,  I  swear  to  you  I 
will  leave  you  alone — on  my  honour,  Moyrah  !" 

She  turned  to  him  for  an  instant,  and  there  was  a 
look  in  her  gentle  eyes  he  could  not  have  believed  it 
possible  they  could  have  worn. 
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"  I  had  r-rather  trust  to  the  Lorrud's  forgivin'  me  than 
to  yer  honour." 

She  clasped  her  hands  above  her  head. 

At  that  instant  the  lightning  blazed  out  until  the 
whole  sky  seemed  a  sheet  of  liquid  flame. 

Moyrah's  dark  figure,  made  royal  crimson  by  the 
lurid  glow,  stood  out  clear  against  the  light  back-ground 
of  yellow  sky  quivering  under  what  seemed  a  succes- 
sion of  flashes,  like  a  ruby  set  in  pale  gold.  The 
flash  was  so  frightfully  dazzling  that  he  closed  his  eyes 
for  one  instant,  when  he  opened  them  she  was  gone. 


CHAPTER    XLVI. 

T  the  same  moment  that  Lenoir  saw  that  Moyrah 
had  thrown  herself  from  the  cliff  he  perceived 
a  man  coming  bounding  and  rushing  across 
the  downs,  as  fleet  as  a  greyhound,  towards  where  he 
was  standing.  Without  an  instant's  hesitation,  he 
turned  tail  and  fled  into  the  grove. 

The  man  did  not  follow  him,  but  made  straight  for 
the  cliff"  over  which  Moyrah  had  disappeared.  Arrived 
at  the  edge  he  flung  off"  his  coat  and  began  to  swing 
himself  down  the  front  of  the  red  earthy  precipice,  hold- 
ing on  tight  by  the  short  stumpy  bushes  which  sprinkled 
it  all  over. 

Moyrah  had  fallen  sheer  down  about  twenty  feet ; 
and  then  had  been  caught  by  a  compact  thicket  of 
furze  brambles  and  underwood,  on  which  she  lay  full 
length  upon  her  back,  senseless,  and  in  a  most  perilous 
position. 

Edgar  Sydney,  for  he  it  was,  did  not  the  least  know 
who  the  woman  he  was  saving  was  until  he  came  actually 
face  to  face  with  her,  as  he  held  on  by  a  stout  little 
maple  bush,  and  dug  his  feet  into  a  cleft  in  the  cliff*. 

When  he  recognised  her  he  trembled  so  much  that 
for  a  moment  his  hand  almost  let  go  its  support. 

At  that  instant  down  came  the  rain,  in  one  driving 
sluicing  torrent,  as  if  the  flood-gates  of  heaven  were 
opened.  He  saw  that  in  five  minutes  the  earth  would 
all  become  wet  and  squashy,  and  the  roots  of  the 
bushes  begin  to  give  vvay  under  a  strain.  Not  a 
moment  was  to  be  lost.     Stooping  down,  he  gathered 
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her  up  on  one  arm,  while  he  held  on  like  grim  death 
with  his  other  hand.  Then  slowly,  and  with  great 
care,  he  began  to  descend  the  jagged  shaped  and  ever 
more  and  more  unbushed  face  of  the  cliff.  Near  the 
bottom  there  were  no  bushes  at  all,  and  his  task  became 
one  of  extraordinary  difficulty.  He  had  to  dig  his 
hands  deep  into  the  now  rapidly  moistening  earth. 

To  have  ascended  the  precipice  would  have  been  an 
utter  impossibility.  The  tide  had  now  risen  considerably, 
and  a  sudden  squall,  which  had  come  up  with  the  rain, 
was  lashing  the  long  swell  into  angry  waves.  When 
Sydney,  at  length,  with  a  thrill  of  relief,  felt  his  feet  on 
terra  fir  ma  ^  he  found  on  looking  round  that  he  was 
standing  on  a  smooth  white  rock  with  the  agitated  sea 
washing  close  up  to  its  surface  and  occasionally  throwing 
a  thin  icing  of  water  over  it.  The  tide  was  not  nearly 
at  its  flood  yet,  and  when  it  was,  the  rock  on  which  he 
was  standing  would  be  covered  by  over  six  feet  of 
water.  The  little  cove,  where  the  fishing  boats  were, 
would  be  three  quarters  of  a  mile  to  swim  to,  and  he 
scarcely  dared  to  undertake  it,  handicapped  with  Moyrah's 
weight. 

It  seemed  likely,  from  the  boatless  look  of  the  sea, 
that  no  boat  would  pass  near  them  for  some  time,  as  the 
storm  had  been  brewing  long  enough  for  all  the  fishing 
boats  to  have  run  in  to  shelter  by  now. 

After  a  few  minutes,  each  wave  washed  regularly 
over  the  rock  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  with  a  rush 
swilled  and  swept  round  Sydney's  feet,  as  he  stood 
leaning  against  the  cliff  with  Moyrah  in  his  arms. 
Death  seemed  close  upon  them.  He  fixed  his  eyes  on 
the  pale  face  resting  on  his  shoulder,  and  as  he  did  so 
he  sent  up  a  prayer  that  one  so  young  and  lovely  might 
be  saved  from  a  death  which  evidently,  from  the  expres- 
sion of  her  face,  had  overtaken  her  in  a  moment  of 
terrible  suffering. 

At  that  instant,  round  the  headland  from  the  cove 
came  the  bow  of  a  boat.     In  the  stern  of  this  boat, 
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steering,  gesticulating,  and  giving  her  orders  in  that 
dictatorial  manner  which  sat  so  familiarly  upon  her,  was 
the  tenth  Baroness  Gargoyle. 

She  had  been  taking  a  stroll  on  the  downs  near 
her  husband's  house,  in  order  to  view  the  storm  as  there 
was  no  rain,  when  she  had  seen  a  woman  throw  herself 
off  the  cliff,  and  immediately  afterwards  a  man  go  over, 
evidently  to  save  her. 

Knowing  already  something  of  the  tide  and  cliffs,  and 
divining  how  matters  were  likely  to  turn  out,  she  had, 
with  prompt  decision,  rushed  straight  to  the  cove  and 
chartered  a  boat  with  four  fishermen  to  the  rescue. 
She  would,  however,  with  her  usual  obstinacy,  contrary 
to  the  advice  of  the  sailors,  insist  on  having  a  sail 
hoisted  as  well  as  rowing,  as  she  considered  it  would 
expedite  their  progress.  The  result  was  that  there 
was  considerable  danger  of  capsizing  the  boat,  through 
the  oars  on  the  lee  side  catching  under  water  with  the 
flat  side  of  the  blade  uppermost  when  the  boat  lay  over 
under  the  sudden  squalls  which  now  had  begun  to  sweep 
in  from  the  channel. 

However,  a  wilful  woman  will  have  her  way,  and  it 
is  to  be  remarked  that  sea-going  women  are  about  the 
most  wilful  of  their  sex. 

Sydney  now  shouted  and  waved  his  right  arm,  while 
a  stunning  Devonshire  cheer  went  up  from  the  men,  be- 
shrilled  by  Bridget's  treble,  as  the  boat  approached  the 
rock.  She  came  rolling  up  on  the  top  of  a  heavy  wave, 
the  bows  lifted  high  out  of  the  water.  Bridget  would 
not  allow  any  weight  in  the  bow,  making  the  men  keep 
to  the  middle  of  the  boat.  Then,  as  the  sea  receded, 
the  boat  was  hurled  forward,  and,  for  a  moment,  her 
'bows  were  buried  deep  in  the  water,  immediately  after- 
wards, the  long,  now  angry  roll,  almost  an  ocean  roll, 
acting  strongly  on  her  head  and  fore-gripe  twisted  her 
round  broadside  to  the  waves  and  making  her  broach  to, 
the  sea  ran  over  the  gunwale  and  sluiced  them  all  with 
a  drenching  bath. 
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This  was  the  style  in  which  she  came  alongside  the 
rock  ;  all  because  of  her  obstinacy  about  the  sail.  When 
she  looked  round  from  under  the  sail  and  saw  who  it 
was  she  was  saving  she  uttered  a  piercing  scream,  which 
startled  the  poor  bewildered  sailors ;  already  inclined 
to  think  they  had  a  queer  sort  of  a  skipper. 

Sydney,  too,  looked  astonished  when  he  saw  her, 
though  he  knew  she  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
might  have  guessed  no  one  else  would  steer  a  boat  in 
such  a  fashion. 


CHAPTER    XLVII. 

f^l  YDNEY  was  on  his  way  to  visit  his  respected 
^  uncle  and  aunt  when  he  had  seen  Moyrah  throw 
^  herself  from  the  cliff.  He  had  been  in  no  hurry 
to  go  ;  and  had  sauntered  slowly,  smoking  and  drawing 
out  the  time  by  minutely  examining  the  amount  of 
water  in  every  rivulet  he  passed.  He  had  just  raised 
his  head  after  one  of  these  examinations,  when  he  saw 
the  two  figures  on  the  cliff. 

Bridget  took  Moyrah  straight  to  her  own  house,  and 
had  her  put  in  the  best  room  in  it ;  while  she  sent  for 
the  leading  physician  of  the  place. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  she  fully  returned  to  life ; 
but  the  thing  which  most  helped  to  bring  her  to,  and 
did  her  more  good  than  the  medicine,  was  that  when 
Bridget  saw  her  reviving,  she  suddenly  flung  her  arms 
round  her  neck  with  a  shout  of  delight,  and  exclaimed : 
"  Moyrah,  my  dear  old  darling  duck  of  an  old  thing  I 
how  delighted  I  am  to  see  you  again  !  "  and  gave  her  a 
violent  hugging. 

And  Moyrah  returned  a  very  pleased  smile,  almost 
like  one  of  her  old  smiles  at  the  Blue  House.  But  for 
a  day  or  two  she  was  much  shattered  in  mind,  and 
could  not  collect  her  thoughts,  or  speak  more  than  a 
few  words  at  a  time  without  tears  and  a  sort  of  choking 
in  her  throat,  which  made  her  voice  hard  to  hear. 

And  Bridget  bustled  and  fussed  about,  in  and  out  of 
her  room  at  least  fifty  times  a  day,  and  scolded  and 
ordered  the  servants,  and  even  Moyrah,  herself;  and 
supplied,  by  her  brusque,  hearty,  smart  way  of  going 
on,  exactly  the  tonic  Moyrah  required  at  that  moment. 
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Sydney  thought  had  he  been  111,  it  would  have  driven 
him  mad  ;  however,  everyone  is  formed  on  different 
lines,  mercifully. 

Bridget  had  a  tart,  well-pulled-together  way  of 
speaking,  even  when  she  meant  to  be  particularly  civil, 
which  acted  on  some  people's  nerves  like  a  dentist's 
instrument  on  their  teeth ;  but  on  Moyrah  it  had  the 
effect  of  quinine. 

Lord  Gargoyle  invited  Sydney  to  come  and  stay  at 
the  Lodge,  which  he  at  once  accepted  *,  though  he  was 
peculiarly  sensitive  to  the  dentist's  instrument.  The 
good  natured  old  baron  was  much  astonished  at  the 
new  inmate  of  his  house  ;  but  he  was  already  beginning 
to  find  that  all  the  astonishment  his  nature  possessed 
would  soon  be  exhausted  if  he  were  to  expend  it  on  his 
wife,  or  any  of  her  proceedings. 

Bridget  was  very  like  the  moon.  It  is  acknowledged 
by  astronomers  to  be  a  bitter  reproach  upon  our 
knowledge  of  the  moon,  that  we  cannot  say  what 
phenomena  will  take  place  within  any  hour  of  our 
observing  it.  Our  knowledge  of  this  interesting  orb  i5» 
at  this  late  hour  in  the  scientific  day,  startlingly 
elementary.  Perhaps,  like  Bridget's  character,  it  is 
impossible,  on  this  side  of  the  grave,  to  know  it 
thoroughly.  Sketches  and  photographs  innumerable, 
have  been  made  of  it ;  but  the  charting  of  the  moon 
still  remains  a  difficulty.  There  is  a  strange  inconsis- 
tency in  the  individual  photographic  measurements. 
This  cannot  arise  from  stupidity  or  want  of  care  in  the 
measures,  or  defects  in  the  instruments  employed, 
because  the  cleverest  and  most  careful  men  have  been 
selected,  and  they  have  chosen  the  most  perfect 
instruments. 

The  real  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  extraordinary 
behaviour  of  the  moon  itself.  It  was  the  first  lunatic, 
is  the  greatest,  and  will  probably  remain  the  last. 
While  the  stars  behave  with  commendable  propriety, 
it  has  always  set  them  the  worst  possible  example. 
II.  G 
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The  whole  fault  of  everything  is  inherently  in  itself  as 
a  moon,  just  as  the  fault  of  all  the  singular  and 
inexplicable  circumstances  which  contrived  to  congregate 
round  Bridget  was  inherently  in  herself  as  a  woman. 
There  are  some  characters  which  never  can  be 
understood  by  any  other  characters,  and  it  would  save 
a  great  deal  of  bother  in  life  if  this  fact  were  openly 
recognized  and  acted  on. 

Many  clever  men,  some  members  of  the  government, 
too,  had  tried  to  understand  Bridget ;  but  never  could. 
Government  observatories  have  always  been,  and 
always  will  be,  at  loggerheads  about  the  moon. 

In  London,  Bridget  had  met  men  who  were  earnest 
students  of  individual  character,  and  who  had  become 
quite  excited  trying  to  make  her  out.  Every  now  and 
then  symptoms  appeared  of  some  definite  form  and 
shape  to  guide  them ;  but  they  soon  found  that,  like 
those  enthusiasts  who  race  all  over  the  globe  to  see  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon,  they  were  in  pursuit  of  a  shadow. 

Though  we  all  misunderstand  each  other  at  every 
turning  point  in  life,  still  everyone  who  knows  his  own 
heart  must  allow  it  is  much  better  than  if  we  all 
understood  each  other.  Fancy  the  complications  which 
would  then  arise ! 


CHAPTEE    XL VIII. 

^N  the  second  evening  after  her  arrival,  Moyrah 
had  told  Bridget  her  history.  Bridget  had 
repeated  it  to  Sydney,  as  she  wished  for  his 
advice,  and  knew  he  would  be  ready,  to  the  last  breath 
in  his  body,  to  do  anything  that  could  be  for  Moyrah's 
advantage. 

When  he  heard  that  Moyrah  was  not  legally  married, 
a  gleam  of  strange  joy  passed  over  his  face.  Bridget 
did  not  notice  it,  she  was  too  intent  on  the  tale  she  was 
telling.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  character  in  the  way 
Bridget  told  that  tale.  With  most  sharp-natured,  short- 
tempered  people,  the  eye  is  everything,  the  ear  nothing. 
That  whole  host  of  beautiful  feelings  which  are  conveyed 
by  a  single  tone  in  some  voices,  which  one  who  can  hear, 
has  heard,  never  visits  them.  They  see  in  their  own 
mind  the  clear  black  and  white  outlines  of  life ;  but  the 
pathetic  undertone  which  runs  through  it  does  not  come 
near  them. 

Bridget,  who  was  a  consummate  actress,  was  acting 
as  if  this  was  the  case  with  her ;  as  a  fact,  it  emphatically 
was  not.  It  had  often  suited  her  book,  lately,  to  act 
this  way,  however.  The  pencil  with  which  every  stroke 
was  sketched  in,  was  vindictive  hatred  of  the  author  of 
Moyrah's  misery;  no  touch  of  pity  for  his  victim 
softened  the  black  lines.  She  was  bearing  out  a  truth 
too  little  noticed  by  those  who  study  character  in  public; 
a  truth,  however,  which  would  throw  light  on  many  dark 
places.  It  is,  that  the  affection  of  woman  is  not  a 
proposition,  but  a  system;  a  system  often  worked  on 

g2 
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contradictory  principles,  but  still  a  system  on  the  clear 
comprehension  of  which  the  peace  of  man  much  depends. 

Sydney  noticed  that  there  was  something  which 
jarred  on  him  in  the  recital.  What  it  was  he  could 
not  have  put  into  words.  It  was  not  a  want  of  hearty 
for  Bridget's  practical  kindness  to  Moyrah  had  proved 
she  had  plenty  of  heart.  It  was  just — if  he  had  known 
it — that  she  was  acting  a  want  of  ear.  Some  people 
see  through  life  with  dazzling  acuteness,  but  hear 
nothing;  they  seldom,  if  ever,  recognise  the  defect; 
if  they  did  it  would  not  be  only  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
fireworks  they  would  wish  they  heard  with  their  eyes. 
There  is  no  single  incident  in  life  which  an  ear  does  not 
alter  to  its  possessor;  it  does  not  always  harmonise 
circumstances.  Sometimes  it  gives  them  a  frightful 
jar ;  a  jar  like  that  caused  by  a  temperance  band  going 
home  tipsy,  to  celebrate  Cardmal  Manning's  birthday, 
or  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson's  golden  wedding.  But  let  it 
harmonise  or  jar,  the  man  who  has  it  is  quite  different 
from  the  man  who  has  it  not,  and  the  one  can  never 
understand  the  other. 

Now,  Sydney,  like  most  men  of  his  intellectual  build, 
had  it  to  perfection.  He  did  not  hurry  from  his  cradle 
to  his  grave  in  a  mental  police  van ;  he  rode  through 
the  glades,  under  the  lime  trees  and  the  silver  birches, 
and  heard  the  birds  sing,  and  that  song  gave  a  meaning 
to  the  smallest  details  of  every-day  duty. 

Bridget  had  quickly  seen  this,  and  cut  her  cloth 
accordingly.  Sydney  and  Moyrah  had  gone  through 
life  without  discovering  the  very  large  amount  of  ear 
they  had  ;  but,  Bridget  had  not  only  weighed  her  own, 
but  theirs,  and  everyone  elses  who  had  interested  her. 

When  Bridget  told  about  Moyrah's  reaching  Bayonne, 
about  her  meeting  Madame  de  St.  Cyr,  and  of  the  terrible 
revelation  she  had  made  to  her,  there  was  no  tremble  in 
her  voice,  no  tear  on  her  eyelash ;  her  tone  was  as  hard, 
and  far  more  bitter,  than  if  she  had  been  scolding  the 
cook  for  burning  the  pheasant. 
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Sydney's  emotions  were  roused  to  their  deepest 
depths ;  and  while  he  struggled  with  the  whole 
manfulness  of  his  noble  nature  to  suppress  them,  he 
could  not  help  gazing  with  amazement  upon  her 
whose  words  had  stirred  them.  But  Bridget  went 
on,  cold  and  caustic  to  the  end,  apparently  dead  to 
every  sentiment  but  acrimonius  detestation  of  Lenoir. 

"  She  has  absolutely  no  feeling,"  he  thought  to  himself. 
"  She  has  not  one  womanly  sentiment ;  she  knows  neither 
love,  passion,  or  tenderness,  or  even  the  ordinary  com- 
passion, the  common  pity  one  woman  might  be  expected 
to  show  for  another  under  the  circumstances.  Could 
he  have  peirced  below  those  epigrammatic  sentences, 
and  that  sarcastic  manner,  how  different  his  verdict 
would  have  been. 

Her  rendering  of  the  scene  on  the  cliff  especially 
revolted  him.  As  it  reached  its  climax  he  got  up 
and  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  with  folded  arms, 
unable  any  longer  to  repress  his  indignant  fury  against 
Lenoir,  his  overpowering  admiration  for  the  woman  he 
loved.  But  Bridget  continued  to  sit  bolt  upright,  and 
to  go  on  with  her  story  in  the  cold  flippant  voice  with 
which  she  might  have  described  the  quarrel  of  two  old 
maids  at  a  kettledrum.  At  length  the  history  was 
over,  and  Sydney,  with  a  few  words  of  broken  thanks 
to  her  for  telling  it  to  him,  hastily  left  the  room. 

Once  the  door  had  closed  behind  him,  what  a  change 
came  over  her  face.  In  one  instant  a  transport  of  those 
different  feelings  he  had  said  she  knew  nothing  of  seemed 
to  hold  a  revel  there  ;  passion,  pity,  love,  jealousy, 
tenderness,  remorse,  were  all  struggling  together.  She 
now  rose,  and  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  and  it  was 
long  before  she  could  compose  herself  sufficiently  to  go 
to  Moyrah.  If  solitude  was  a  person  and  a  gossip, 
what  tales  it  could  reveal. 

Sydney  was  going  to  see  Cormac  that  very  day ;  and 
he  related  to  him  all  that  had  occurred,  and  the  whole 
of  the  story  Bridget  had  told  him. 
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At  the  news  that  Moyrah  was  not  legally  married, 
exactly  the  same  gleam  of  delight  came  over  his  face. 
Sydney  did  notice  it,  and  though,  as  he  said  to  himself, 
unless  he  was  a  '' perfect  idiot,"  he  surely  ought  to 
have  been  prepared  for  it ;  it  was  a  bitter  pill. 

With  manly  honesty  and  courage,  he  told  Cormac 
the  lies  with  which  Lenoir  had  deceived  Moyrah  about 
his  being  engaged  to  another  girl,  and  all  the  arts  he 
had  employed  to  obtain  influence  over  her. 

Furious,  and  almost  mad  with  rage  as  Cormac 
became,  he  was  happy  under  it  all,  for  he  felt  that 
now  Moyrah  might,  and  very  likely  would,  be  his. 

With  simple  faith  and  perfect  trust,  he  confided  all 
to  Sydney,  committing  himself  entirely  into  his  hands, 
and  imploring  him  to  let  him  know  as  soon  as  ever 
Moyrah  w^as  able  to  see  him,  that  he  might  ask  for 
leave  of  absence  for  an  hour  or  two. 

Sydney  said  that  he  himself  had  not  seen  Moyrah 
since  she  had  been  in  his  uncle's  house ;  but  he  promised 
that  one  of  the  very  first  questions  he  would  ask  her 
when  he  did,  was  when  she  would  see  him.  As  he  did 
so,  he  felt  that  he  signed  the  death  warrant  to  all  future 
happiness  in  his  own  life. 


CHAPTER    XLIX. 

J^^  FTER  a  day  or  two,  Moyrah  was  able  to  get 
W^\      down  stairs.     Bridget  made  her  lie  on  the  sofa 

in  her   boudoir.       A    luxurious    electric  blue 

satin  sofa,  with  outline  skeletons  of  gold  peacocks  on 
the  cushions.  Over  her  feet,  she  spread  an  emerald 
green  satin  duvet,  covered  with  gold  shamrocks,  and 
trimmed  with  Limerick  lace. 

''  Now,  Moyrah,  lie  perfectly  still ;  don't  speak  a 
word,  unless  I  ask  you  some  question  ;  and  be  ready  to 
take  your  egg-flip  and  chicken  broth  every  half-hour, 
as  I  shall  bring  them  to  you." 

Moyrah  obeyed  with  a  look  of  placid  and  contented 
submission. 

Bridget  bustled  about  the  room,  arranging  and 
disarranging  everything  in  it.  When  you  were  with 
Bridget,  it  was  not  one  impression  she  gave  you  of  an 
extraordinary  character,  but  a  continual  series  of 
impressions  every  time  she  moved. 

'^  Are  you  comfortable  now,  Moyrah  ?  Or  would  you 
like  your  head  raised  a  little  V  " 

''  Faith,  I'm  very  comfortable  enthirely,  may  the 
Lorrud  bless  yer  honour !  " 

Moyrah's  voice,  always  one  of  such  softness  that  the 
most  uncultivated  ear  was  struck  by  it,  had  now  in  it  a 
tone  of  deep  pathetic  feeh'ng,  which  even  when  she  said 
the  most  commonplace  little  thing,  brought  tears  into 
Bridget's  eyes  against  her  will. 

After  watching  Bridget  with  much  interest  for  some 
time,  she  was  just  turning  her  head  away  when  Bridget's 
eyes  met  hers. 
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*'  You  look  as  if  you  wanted  to  ask  me  something, 
Moyrah  ?  "  remarked  her  ladyship,  whose  gimlet-like 
sight  seemed  sometimes  to  pierce  into  people's  thoughts. 
As  she  spoke,  she  stooped  to  pick  up  two  letters  she  had 
dropped  a  minute  previously. 

"  If  I  might  make  bold  to  ask,  Miss  Bridget " — Lady 
Gargoyle  bit  her  lip  to  suppress  a  smile — '^  if  you 
heard  lately  from  the  captain,  an'  if  he's  nicely?  " 

"  Yes,  that  letter's  from  him,"  and  she  held  out  one  of 
the  letters  she  had  just  picked  up.  "  He's  very  well, 
thanks,  my  dear  ;  only  says  he  misses  me  dreadfully — 
pleasant  to  think  one  is  missed,"  and  she  tucked  the 
letter  into  a  little  velvet  bag  at  her  side,  and  proceeded 
to  dust  the  top  of  a  scent  bottle  on  one  ot  the  round 
tables.  "  He  says,  also,  that  your  mother  and  father 
are  quite  well  " — Bridget  did  not  look  at  Moyrah,  but 
she  heard  her  quickened  breathing — ^'  and  Eileen  has 
had  a  tumble  off  a  hayrick,  just  as  she  was  finishing 
up  one  of  those  eternal  jigs — served  her  right !  say  I  ! 
I  always  told  her  she  would.  She  wasn't  a  bit  hurt,  as 
it  turned  out ;  but  she  had  an  uncommonly  narrow 
escape,  for  she  fell  two  inches  from  a  patent  threshing 
machine,  with  all  its  hideous,  odious  iron  points  sticking 
up  staring  at  her.  Michael  happened  to  be  there — for 
once  he  was  where  he  was  wanted — and  managed  to 
catch  her,  just  as  she  was  rolling  over  on  to  it;  your 
father  saw  it,  and  got  a  shock,  and  he's  been  laid  up  for 
a  few  days."  She  paused  ;  the  quick  breathing  had 
stopped,  and  there  was  a  low,  very  nearly  wholly 
suppressed  sob  ;  but  Bridget's  ears  were  like  her  eyes, 
nothing  escaped  them.  She  particularly  wished  to 
avoid  anything  which  could  arouse  emotion  in  her 
charge.  "  He  was  really  quite  well  again  when  father 
wrote ;  nothing  to  worry  about,  only  a  little  attack  of 
hayricks  on  his  liver.  Eileen  must  get  some  sense  now ; 
it  may  be  the  means  of  bringing  her  to  reason.  Such 
infatuation,  dancing  on  ricks  !  Kicking  up  such  a  dust ! 
Stupid  nonsense  !     Not  that  I  object  to  a  bit  of  a  reel 
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now  and  then,  myself" — and  she  hummed  the  "  Eakes 
of  Mallow,"  and  danced  a  few  steps.  She  made  the 
floor  bound,  and  down  came  a  photograph  frame,  which 
had  been  standing  on  the  extreme  edge  of  a  little  round 
table — "  Well,  well,  well  to  be  sure  !  "  she  exclaimed, 
crossly,  stooping  to  pick  it  up,  "  one  can't  even  dance 
one  step  of  an  Irish  jig  in  this  hostile  land,  without  a 
catastrophe  by  way  of  a  remonstrance  from  inanimate 
nature." 

By  this  time,  Moyrah  had  recovered  herself,  and 
smiled,  though  the  cheek  away  from  Bridget  had  a  tear 
running  down  it. 

''  I  mean  to  take  you  out  for  a  little  tiny  drive, 
to-day,  Miss  Moyrah,"  and  she  nodded  at  her.  "  Just 
a  puff  of  fresh  air  to  bring  some  colour  into  you.  I 
shall  drive  you  myself;  capital  whip,  I  always  was. 
You  remember  seeing  me  at  home  often,  don't  you  ? 
But,  my  dear,  I've  got  such  a  splendid  pair  of  Arabs 
here!  hopping  about  like  peas  on  a  griddle.  Very  few 
ladies  but  me  could  manage  them,  I  can  tell  you  !  " 
and  she  imitated  a  Jehu  slashing  his  steeds,  and  tUen 
pulling  them  in. 

"  I'd  drive  a  mail  coach  in  and  out  through  all  the 
brains  on  the  school  board."  Her  exertions  made  her 
rather  hot,  and  she  went  to  the  window,  which  was 
partly  open,  threw  it  up  wider  and  leaned  out. 

Moyrah's  eyes  followed  her  with  great  affection  and 
admiration. 

^'  Isn't  it  lovely  weather ;  this  climate  is  something 
to  live  in.  Do  you  know  I've  composed  poetry  since 
we  met.     Like  to  hear  it?  " 

"  Indade,  an'  I  would,  then." 

"  It's  just  like  heaven 
In  lovely  Devon." 

'^  Concise,  but  perfect  in  its  way ;  condensing  a  long 
history  of  the  county  into  two  vivid,  burning  lines." 
She  set  it  to  the  music  of  Bory  O'More,  and  sang 
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it  "at   the  window.       After  that  she  leaned    out   very 
far,   and  looked  intently  into  some   tufts   of    pampas 


"  Do  you  know,  Moyrah,  there  are  pixies  here  ?  " 

"  Pixies,  yer  honour?  " 

"  Yes  ;  they're  queer  little  things  ;  not  quite  like  our 
leprichauns,  but  a  sort  of  cousin  once  removed.  They 
dance  about  in  the  moonlight  worse  than  Eileen  ;  they're 
all  over  the  moors  here.  I  thought  1  saw  one  just  now 
hiding  in  that  pampas  grass  ;  they're  rather  quirky  little 
people  from  what  I  can  make  out,  they  haven't  the 
"  go  "  of  the  leps.  They  brush  their  hair  with  moss  off 
the  banks  of  the  Dart,  and  wash  their  faces  in  its  waters, 
and  they  dress  in  heather  off  Exmoor,  and  blue  bells 
from  Clovelly.  Now,  our  dear  leps.,  you  know,  judge 
that  'nature's  dress  is  loveliness,'  and  as  to  washing, 
why  there's  no  dirt  in  Ireland,  St.  Patrick  swept  that 
away  with  the  toads  and  the  vipers ;  no  need  to  wash 
there.  The  reason  these  Saxons  have  always  to  be 
washing  is  because  their  country  is  so  smutty  dirty ; 
but,  at  the  same  time  I'm  interested  in  these  little 
pixies,  I  confess.  One  of  them,  supposed  to  be  the 
queen,  drives  a  coach,  and  six  little  cream  coloured 
horses  half-an-inch  high ;  she  has  crossed  the  Dart 
on  it,  and  the  waters  stood  still  and  hardened  in  a  line 
as  she  went  over ;  while  crowds  of  pixies  collected  on 
neighbouring  tors  to  watch  her." 

Moyrah  looked  greatly  pleased  and  interested. 

''  But  when  she  got  to  the  other  side  she  found  her- 
self so  dead  tired  from  holding  up  the  horses  on  the 
slippery  top  of  the  water,  that  she  threw  herself  down 
to  rest  on  some  gorgeous  variegated  moss,  and  slept 
until  next  morning,  when  the  beams  of  the  rising  sun 
peeped  under  her  eyelids,  and  the  shadows  of  the  clouds 
chased  each  other  over  her  face,  and  then  the  other 
pixies  came  trooping  up  ringing  little  hare  bells  to 
waken  her." 

"  Faith,     that  s     beautiful,     enthirely,"     exclaimed 
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Moyrah,   sitting    up,   her    eyes   beaming,    her   cheeks 

flushed,  and  a  look  of  genuine  delight  on  her  face. 

"  You  see  the  Dart  '  took  it  out  of  her,'  so  to  speak. 

It's  a  very  fearful  saucy  river. 

"  River  of  Dart,  river  of  Dart, 
Every  year  thou  claimest  a  heart." 

That  is  an  old  legend ;  every  year  someone  is  drowned 
in  the  Dart,  and  it  turns  blood-red  before  it  receives  its 
victim."  That  awestruck  look,  which  is  so  intensely 
Irish,  passed  over  her  freckled  countenance,  for  an 
instant,  as  she  said,  almost  in  a  whisper,  "  The  old 
gardener  tells  me  it  is  getting  red  lately." 

Moyrah  lay  back,  and  her  face  became  deadly  pale. 

"  There  is  an  old  Lady  Howard,  somewhere  near 
here,  who  drives  every  night  in  a  coach  with  two  horses 
without  heads ;  she  has  a  black  hound  with  her,  and 
jthey  go  to  a  place  where  she  lived  when  on  earth,  and 
the  hound  takes  one  blade  of  grass  away  in  his  mouth 
each  night,  a  penance  to  continue  till  the  lawn  is  bare. 
A  larky  sort  of  cortege  that  may  be  called,  a  rustic 
imitation  of  the  Guard's  drag  on  its  return  from  ihe 
Derby,  tooling  up  the  more  fashionable  thoroughfares. 
She  was  a  virago  when  alive.  Viragos  beware  !'^ 
and  she  shook  her  head  as  she  looked  away  towards  the 
sea.  "  I  wonder  whether  a  gentle  sail  mightn't  may-be 
be  better  for  you  than  a  drive,  shake  less,  and  the 
sea  looks  divine  to-day,  just  a  ripple  sparkling  like 
diamonds." 

Moyrah  sighed,  but  offered  no  opinion. 

Bridget  leaned  still  further  out  of  the  window  and 
began  to  poke  the  green  sward  with  a  bit  of  stick  she 
had  picked  up.  "  I  never  shall  be  able  to  get  this  grass 
into  order,  it's  so  full  of  moss  The  pixies  want  it,  you 
see,  for  their  beds  and  that's  why  Devon  is  so  infested 
with  it.  There  it  is,  hanging  from  the  trees  even,  and 
making  festoons  like  draperies  of  green  and  marone 
satin  over  the  pillows  of  the  Halls  of  Tara ;  fortunately 
it  is  slow  growing  or  what  would  become  of  one?" 
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Again  she  hummed  joyously,  it  was  such  a  lovely 
day  ;  Irish  spirits  could  not  withstand  the  charm  of  its 
brightness. 

"  The  boys  amongst  the  pixies  wear  caubeens  I'm 
told,  and  are  that  active  they  can  kick  a  football  with 
a  rabbit  any  day."  Once  more  she  hummed,  then 
exclaimed  fervently,  '•  I  wish  I  was  a  pixie  !  Don't 
you?" 

"  Indade  I  think  I  do,"  with  a  smile  that  was  half 
a  sigh. 

''  Well,  if  I  see  this  old  queen  about  anywhere,  I'll 
just  ask  her  what  she  can  do  about  turning  us  into  one. 
She's  not  worth  her  moss  bed  if  she  can't  do  that 
for  us." 

Moyrah  smiled  again,  and  then  there  was  a  silence 
for  a  few  minutes. 

''  Pixies  have  no  troubles,  that's  what  makes  them  so 
light  in  the  air  that  they  are  invisible,  and  they  skip 
along  so  that  the  spikelets  of  the  moss  don't  even  bend 
under  their  feet ;  they've  no  more  weight  about  them 
than  the  shadows  of  the  clouds  .Then,  when  they  have 
a  ball,  which  they  do  every  moonlight  night,  fancy  what 
their  dancing  must  be  like  !  Fancy  the  dancing  of 
a  number  of  people  who'd  never  known  a  trouble ! 
ah !"  and  she  drew  a  long  breath  as  if  realiz- 
ing something  enchanting  to  her  mind.  "  And  then 
fancy  their  gamboling  home  to  their  mossy  beds  at 
dawn,  over  the  rosy  blush  of  the  heather  hills  !  Yes, 
Moyrah,  we'll  insist  on  being  turned  into  pixies,  we've 
had  enough  of  being  human  creatures  !  too  much,  some 
of  us  !  This  queen  must  be  interviewed.  I  must  find 
out  from  one  of  the  old  fishermen  when  she  holds  her 
next  drawing-room.  Why  there  go  two  of  those  dear 
old  ducks !" 

Two  fishermen,  with  their  nets  over  their  shoulders, 
walked  slowly  along  the  path  at  the  bottom  of  the  lawn, 
their  hats  pulled  over  their  eyes  to  shelter  them  from 
the  sun. 
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"  I  do  love  crusty  old  fishermen  !"  exclaimed  her 
ladyship,  enthusiastically,  "  though  they  have  no 
business  to  walk  across  that  path,  for  there  is  no  right- 
of-way  there.  But  they  will  do  it.  Still,  I  like  these 
Devon  folk.  They  are  cranky  and  quirky;  but,  at  any- 
rate,  they  have  a  theory  about  the  spirit  world.  Yes — " 
she  paused  in  a  dreamy  way,  ^'  while  half  the  people  in 
the  present  day  hold  only  the  theory  of  gravitation 
downwards  to  the  earth  always."  One  of  the  men  was 
very  old  and  could  scarcely  hobble  along,  while  his  net 
dragged  behind  him  on  the  yellow  earthy  path. 

"  Now  most  men  in  that  rank  of  life  would  be  think- 
ing of  their  next  glass  of  beer,  but  I'll  bet  you  he*s 
dreaming  of  pixies  or  of  some  old  folk-lore.  Perhaps 
thinking  of  the  tgnis  fatuus  which  is  constantly  seen 
in  the  woods  about  here  and  which  is  a  sign  of  approach- 
ing death  5  Gargoyle  says  it's  caused  by  a  lot  of  fungi, 
flickering  with  phosphorescence ;  but  that  is  one  of 
those  vile  common-sense  explanations  which  are  like 
white-washing  over  the  decorations  in  the  old  churches, 
or  hammering  on  a  crystal  bell  with  a  stone  breake*r's 
hammer.  I  put  them  far  from  me,"  and  she  spread  out 
her  hands  as  if  pushing  something  away. 

Meantime,  the  old  fishermen  walked  on  and  dis- 
appeared out  of  the  sunshine  into  the  wood. 

The  two  old  fishermen  disappeared,  indeed,  but  they 
were  followed  by  a  large  party  of  young  sailors  dressed 
in  loose  blue  trousers,  blue  jerseys,  turned-over  collars, 
knives  hanging  by  a  white  cord  round  their  throats, 
and  tucked  into  their  waists.  They  were  evidently  on 
those  pleasant  easy  terms  with  themselves  and  their 
neighbour  which  marks  Jack  ashore.  They  were 
playing  leap-frog  with  a  good  deal  of  laughing,  and 
occasionally  turning  head  over  heels. 

"  There's  a  dose  of  salts  for  you,  Moyrah,  if  you're 
faint,"  said  Bridget,  pointing  to  them. 

Moyrah  could  see  them  through  the  open  window, 
from  where  she  was  lying.     She  laughed. 
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"  But  I  declare,"  continued  Bridget,  indignantly,  as 
they  began  to  jump  over  some  flower-beds ;  "  this  is 
really  too  much  of  a  good  thing  !  They  must  be 
interviewed  !  " 

Snapping  up  her  straw  hat,  which  lay  on  a  table 
near,  she  bounded  out  of  the  window,  and  sped  rapidly 
across  the  mossy  green  sward  until  she  reached  the 
astonished  tars.  She  was  soon  evidently  in  absorbed 
converse  with  them.  Moyrah  sat  up  on  the  sofa  and 
watched  with  rapt  interest. 

All  appeared  to  be  going  on  most  amicably.  It  was 
plain  that  Bridget  had  the  one  firm  hand  of  discipline 
which  could  put  everything  straight,  instead  of  the 
ninety-nine  faltering  ones  which  make  confusion  worse 
confounded.  The  tars,  too,  like  all  dear  tars,  were 
most  genial,  pleasant,  and  obliging,  evidently. 

At  parting  there  were  polite  touchings  of  hat,  and 
bowings,  and  smiles,  and  as  much  etiquette  seemed  to 
be  observed  as  at  a  Japanese  reception  of  official 
dignitaries. 

This  surprised  Moyrah. 

Bridget  now  came  tripping  back  across  the  lawn, 
looking  as  if  she  had,  as  usual,  secured  great  results 
with  small  material.  This  was  the  impression  her 
general  bearing  produced. 

"  Moyrah,  what  do  you  think?"  she  exclaimed, as  she 
sat  down  by  the  sofa  and  threw  her  hat  on  the  floor. 

''  When  I  politely  insinuated  there  was  no  right  of 
way  here,  they  said  Lord  Hashtheboy  had  told  them 
they  might  walk  through  the  lower  part  of  this  lawn 
as  much  as  they  liked.  Those  young  fellows  were 
sailors  from  the  '  Blunderbuss  '  in  Plymouth,  and  it 
seems  the  father  of  one  of  them  is  a  political  supporter 
of  his  lordship's,  and  in  return  for  his  support  it 
appears  he  gives  him  leave  to  do  anything  he  likes 
with  anyone's  property  but  his  own." 

"  'Tis  quare  goins''  on  Fm  thinkin',"  said  Moyrah, 
sympathetically. 
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"  Queer  goings  on,  indeed !  "  exclaimed  Bridget, 
with  vigorous  indignation.  "  But  he  shall  hear  of"  it 
again  !  Though  I  am  told  the  other  day  he  was  so 
polite  as  to  call  me  a  viper  and  Charles  a  droning  old 
bookworm,  he  will  find  we  are  not  quite  ready  to  be 
put  on  the  shelf  yet,  bookworm  or  no  bookworm." 

She  sat  down  at  a  little  round  velvet-covered  table, 
and  taking  out  her  writing  things,  proceeded  to  dash 
off  one  of  those  letters,  whose  composition  especially 
pleased  her.  "  The  worm  may  turn,"  she  muttered,  as 
she  crossed  her  t's,  and  dotted  her  i's,  with  electrical 
rapidity.  This  done  she  lighted  a  candle  and  sealed 
the  missive ;  then  ringing  the  bell  ordered  one  of  the 
grooms  to  ride  with  it  at  once  to  Lord  Hashtheboy's. 
Then  she  went  and  leaned  out  of  the  window  again ; 
and  after  a  time  said  thoughtfully,  "  I  don't  think  my 
good  man  is  without  a  spice  of  Devon  supersti — 
romance  himself,  I  don't  think  he  is,  '  Mais  comme  il 
etait  souverainement  poli  et  reserve,  jamais  personne  ne 
pouvait   seulement    soupc^onner   ce   qui    se   passait   en 

A  low  exclamation  of  pain  escaped  Moyrah  at  the 
French,  and  in  one  instant  Bridget  saw  what  a 
stupid  thing  she  had  done  in  quoting  it.  Though 
she  did  not  see  how  still  more  stupid  she  had  been 
in  mentioning  the  Dart  and  the  ignis  fatuus.  She 
wisely  judged,  however,  that  it  was  better  to  take  no 
notice,  so  she  pretended  to  have  heard  nothing.  There 
was  a  silence  for  some  minutes,  while  the  only  sound 
which  broke  the  summer  air  was  the  singing  of  the 
thrushes  and  the  distant  murmur  of  the  sea. 

She  was  wondering  what  she  could  say  next  that 
would  not  have  the  smallest  connection  with  Moyrah's 
past  or  future  life.  Presently  she  turned  to  come  in  ; 
as  she  did  so,  she  caught  the  sleeve  of  her  rich  silk 
dress  in  a  hook  for  letting  down  the  outside  canvas 
blinds,  which  projected  from  the  side  of  the  sash  of  the 
window.     Instead  of  quietly  unfastening  it,  she  tore  it 
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impatiently  away;  the  result  was  a  bit  of  the  silk 
remained  on  the  hook. 

Moyrah  sat  up,  looking  really  distressed.  "  I  could 
patch  it  asy  for  yer  honour,  if  ye'd  just  take  the  body 
off  an'  give  it  to  me  for  a  moment." 

"  No,  no,  no,  Moyrah  ;  lie  down  at  once  ;  a  hole  is 
no  matter,  but  a  patch  is  premeditated  beggary." 

Moyrah  smiled,  but  submissively  lay  back  again. 

''  Now  if  1  had  been  trying,  with  the  utmost  care  and 
skill,  for  six  successive  weeks  to  catch  that  sleeve  on  to 
that  hook  I  could  not  have  done  it.  Why  is  it,  then, 
that  it  caught  now?  Tell  me  not  inanimate  things 
have  not  reason.  If  you  have  a  billionth  part  of  an 
inch  of  braid  off  the  skirt  of  your  dress,  the  moment 
you  get  up  at  a  dinner  party  it  catches  in  the  back  leg 
of  your  chair.  Now,  if  seven  of  the  cleverest  conjurers 
in  Europe  had  been  trying  all  dinner  time  to  put  it 
there,  they  would  have  failed.  It  does  it  from  pure 
personal  spite  to  the  wearer.  Now,  the  existence  of 
spite  pre-supposes  reason  ;  therefore  dresses  have 
reason ;  therefore,  if  dresses,  which  are  inanimate 
things,  have  reason,  all  inanimate  things  have  reason. 
That  is  the  way  the  more  advanced  thinkers  of  the  day 
push  their  opinions,"  and  she  nodded  at  her  charge, 
"  and  the  world  receives  them  with  that  unquestioning 
submission  which  rests  on  your  dear  face." 

Moyrah  smiled.  Again  there  was  one  of  those 
silences  which  are  so  dreamy  and  pleasant  between  two 
great  friends  on  a  hot  summer's  day.  A  silence  broken 
by  the  buzzing  of  bees,  the  rustling  of  the  pampas 
grass,  and  the  sharpening  of  the  old  gardener's  scythe. 

"  Are  you  sure  you  are  comfortable,  Moyrah  ? " 
asked  Bridget,  coming  back  from  the  window,  going 
up  to  the  sofa,  and  bending  tenderly  over  her. 

"  Faith,  I'm  a  gray  deal  too  comfortable  for  such  a 
one  as  I  am  !  "  she  murmured,  in  a  low  voice,  while  a 
sudden  colour  rushed  into  her  pale  face. 

"  Such   a    one   as   you   are  !     What   do  you  mean, 
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Mojrah  ?  Do  you  remember  you  are  descended  from 
a  saint,  and  king,  and  that  by  both  parents  you  have 
better  blood  in  you  than  most  people  who  are  moving 
in  what  is  called  the  best  society?  " 

Moyrah  turned  her  head  aw;ay,  while  tears  stood  on 
her  cheek. 

"  Don't  let  me  ever  hear  you  talk  about  being  too 
comfortable  again  ;  mind  that,  now." 

"  I  will,  yer  honour,"  she  said,  submissively. 

"  I  do  wish  you  would  leave  off  calling  me  '  your 
honour  ; '  you  are  a  great  deal  more  honourable  than  I 
am.  I  wish  you  would  try  to  realise  you  are  of  at 
least  equal  rank  with  me  ;  the  real  fact  being  that  you 
are  far  above  me.  Poverty  is  just  nothing  at  all. 
Generations  of  kings  might  work  as  day  labourers,  and 
it  would  not  destroy  the  royal  blood  that  was  in  them. 
You  are  a  lady  by  birth ;  an  emperor's  patent  can't  make 
you  more,  and  no  amount  of  poverty  can  make  you  less." 

"  'Tis  very  good  enthirely  of  yer  honour  to  say  that.  ' 

"'Your  honour'  again!  Let  that  be  a  lesson  to 
preachers  about  the  effect  of  sermons.  Do,  de9,r 
Moyrah,  like  a  good  dear  child,  call  me  just  merely 
Bridget." 

"  I'm  thinkin'  it  would  choke  me." 

"  Fiddle-dee-dee  !  rather,  it  will  give  you  an  appetite 
for  luncheon.  Now,  take  my  word  for  it ;  it  will,  and 
indeed  you  want  one.  Why,  you  don't  eat  as  much  as 
my  little  dicky  bird,  and  consider  the  difference  in  the 
size  of  the  bodies  you  have  to  support." 

All  the  time  she  had  been  talking  she  was  bustling 
about  the  room,  altering  and  re-altering  every  bit  of 
china,  book,  and  photograph  stand  in  it,  occasionally 
giving  a  rub  with  her  handkerchief  where  she  imagined 
she  saw  some  dust,  not  that  there  was  a  speck  any- 
where. Moyrah  liked  this  fussing;  it  interested  her, 
and  drew  her  thoughts  from  herself.  It  would  have 
thrown  Sydney  into  a  brain  fever. 

"  Ah,  Moyrah,  there's  a  great  many  people  in  this 
II.  H 
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world  who  would  like  to  put  on  their  visiting  cards, 
'my  ancestor  was  a  king'  (they'd  waive  the  saint), 
and  there  are  you  saying  that  extremely  ill  made, 
badly  stuffed  sofa,  which  I  have  twice  had  to  send  back 
to  the  upholsterer  to  have  something  done  to  it,  is  too 
comfortable  for  you." 

"  It  wasn't  of  me  ancesthors  I  was  thinkin',"  said 
Moyrah,  very  low,  while  she  but  half  suppressed  a  sigh. 

A  slight  colour  tinged  Bridget's  cheeks  for  an  instant. 

"  Well,  then,  it  would  be  better  to  think  more  about 
them  and  less  about  people  in  the  present  day.  I  some- 
times spend  hours  most  happily  in  the  society  of  my 
ancestors,  though  I  believe  they  were  none  of  them 
endurable  when  alive.  There  was  an  old  fellow  I'm 
particularly  fond  of.  He  had  such  a  fearful  temper  no 
one  could  live  with  him,  except  a  few  broken-down 
foxhounds.  It  is  said  they  bit  him  and  he  them 
periodically ;  but  now  his  temper  is  gone,  and  he 
remains  a  delightful  companion  for  his  descendants  to 
while  away  an  idle  half  hour  with." 

Bridget  began  to  pull  about  some  little  china  plates 
on  brackets  j  in  three  minutes  she  had  changed  their 
position  nine  times. 

"  1  think  how  that  nice  old  man  and  I  would  have 
got  on  had  I  lived  in  his  day.  We  should  have  formed 
a  mild  soothing  society,  such  as  is  not  to  be  met  with 
at  all  nowadays,  except  in  a  coalition  cabinet."  She 
let  one  of  the  plates  drop,  and  broke  it. 

"  Talk  of  the — well,  I  declare  if  it's  not  that  old 
sinner's  spirit,  or  one  of  the  hound's  got  into  the 
plate !  "  She  knelt  down  to  pick  up  the  fragments. 
"  To  be  sure,  there's  nothing  so  odd  as  how  easily  a 
thing  is  broken  which  has  taken  such  a  lot  of  trouble 
to  make,  either  a  law  or  a  plate.  I  won't  think  of  that 
ancestor  again  in  a  hurry,  the  old  scamp.  I  said  his 
temper  was  gone,  and  I  suppose  he  thought  he'd  just 
show  me  the  difference."  She  put  the  broken  pieces 
into  a  bit  of  paper.     "  But  that  need  be  no  reason  why 
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you  should  not  think  of  your  ancestors,  Moyrah.  They 
had  none  of  them  tempers  like  that,  or  you  wouldn't  be 
what  you  are.  Try  to  think  of  them  to-day,  and  of  the 
fine  old  days  of  old,  and  to  forget  all  about  the  present." 

A  look  of  pain,  which  was  exactly  the  opposite  of 
what  she  had  wished  to  call  up,  passed  over  Moyrah's 
face.  The  small,  beautifully  shaped  head  was  turned 
away  until  the  face  was  almost  hidden  in  the  velvet 
cushion,  and  Bridfi^et  could  see  the  hot  blood  rushing 
over  the  shell-like  ear,  while  a  low  murmur  of  "  Faith, 
an'  what  would  they  think  of  we,  I'm  wondthering  !  '* 
reached  her. 

She  saw  she  had  made  a  mistake,  so  quickly 
changed  the  conversation  by  saying  it  was  time 
Moyrah  had  some  nourishment.  Suddenly  Bridget 
remembered  that  before  the  next  beef  tea  came  up  she 
had  to  give  a  scolding  to  the  cook.  Though  there  was 
a  housekeeper,  Bridget  would  still  always  go  into  the 
kitchen  herself,  and  poke  about  anywhere.  She  com- 
mitted the  mistake  of  saying  all  she  thought  at  all 
times,  everywhere,  to  everybody.  This  line  of  conduTit 
is  particularly  out  of  place  in  a  kitchen,  where  a 
steadfast  reserve  upon  much  that  meets  the  eye  is  of 
essential  importance  for  the  preservation  of  amicable 
relations  with  those  in  possession  there,  Bridget  now 
recollected  that  Moyrah's  last  beef-tea  had  been  burnt. 

"  Stay  perfectly  still,  Moyrah,  till  I  come  back.  Lay 
your  head  a  tiny  bit  more  away  from  the  light,  and 
close  your  eyes.  You  must  try  to  doze  a  little.  Do 
you  hear  what  I  say  to  you  ?  Lay  your  head  towards 
the  shady  side  of  the  room." 

Moyrah  obeyed,  with  the  gratified  and  pleased  look 
wnich  always  followed  any  of  Bridget's  commands. 

''  Be  sure  you  keep  quiet,  now,"  said  Bridget,  putting 
her  head  in  at  the  door  again  before  finally  closing  it. 

"  I  will,  yer  honour,  thank  yer  honour  !  " 

"  Hush,  don't  speak !  "  and  she  shut  the  door  and  at 
last  was  gone. 

h2 


CHAPTER   L. 

^rl^^RIDGET  had  not  been  gone  three  minutes  when 
Jj05)     there  came  a  knock  at  the  door. 

-^         "  Come  in,"  said  Moyrah,  gently,  fearing  she 

was  disobeying  Bridget  by  speaking  as  much  as  that, 
and  looking  rather  frightened  at  doing  so. 

The  door  opened,  and  Sydney  entered. 

Moyrah  was  going  to  get  up  to  make  a  curtsey  to 
him,  but  he  begged  her  not  to  move. 

He  came  over,  and-  taking  her  hand  in  his,  bent 
down  and  kissed  it.  Then  drawing  a  low  easy  chair  to 
the  side  of  the  sofa,  sat  down. 

They  had  not  met  really  face  to  face,  both  conscious, 
since  that  terrible  evening  in  the  chateau  at  St. 
Cloud.  For  some  moments  their  hearts  were  too  full 
to  speak.  So  many  thoughts  in  their  minds,  but  silence 
on  their  lips,  silence  in  the  air  around.  It  was  no 
fancy  of  Sydney's  imagination  that  Moyrah  had  never 
looked  so  lovely  as  she  lay  with  that  soft,  peculiar 
fringing  of  diamonds  on  her  long,  dark  lashes,  which 
always  came  when  her  tears  were  suppressed,  and  a 
blush  like  the  pink  of  a  shell  on  her  cheeks,  when  she 
remembered  all  that  had  passed  since  their  last  meeting. 
Though  a  brave  and  a  noble  one,  Sydney  was  but  a 
man  after  all,  and  the  temptation  came  over  him,  with 
terrible  power,  to  cast  all  thought  of  Cormac  to  the 
winds,  and  to  tell  her,  then  and  there,  how  long  and 
deeply  he  had  loved  her,  and  humbly  to  implore  of  her 
to  become  his  revered,  his  idolized  wife,  as  she  certainly 
would  be.     As  to  the  opinion  of  the  world,  he  did  not 
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give  it  a  moment's  thought ;  he  had  never  bent  his 
neck  under  that  yoke,  and  was  not  now  going  to  begin 
at  the  most  critical  turning  point  in  his  life. 

That  Moyrah  was  worthy  of  the  position  of  wife  to  a 
duke  far  more  than  many  of  those  who  occupied  it  he 
was  genuinely  convinced,  and  he  had  actually  been 
brought  by  his  intense  love  to  think  that  it  would  be  a 
great  act  of  condescension  on  her  part  if  she  accepted 
him.  He  could  not  control  his  emotion  sufficiently  to 
say  a  word,  and  though  he  struggled  against  it,  he  felt 
it  was  better  it  should  be  so.  He  knew  too  well  what 
would  be  the  purport  of  words  spoken  then. 

She  was  the  first  to  recover  her  self-command. 
Turning  towards  him,  she  said,  in  a  low  but  steady 
voice,  "  Shure,  then,  I  don't  know  how  anny  poor 
words  av  mine  can  iver  thank  yer  honour  for  all  ye've 
done  for  me." 

Still  he  sat  silent  and  inert.  His  face  was  deadly 
pale,  and  his  upper  lip  quivered.  He  was  thinking 
that  boudoir  was  like  Capri,  one  of  those  spots  which 
lures  poor  human  nature  on  to  dream  for  a  few  short 
moments  that  earth  is  heaven.  It  is  not  altogether  an 
exaggeration  or  overstrained  hyperbole  to  say  that 
boudoir  felt  like  heaven,  because  our  idea  of  heaven  is  a 
place  where  we  shall  realise  the  greatest  happiness  we 
are  capable  of  imagining,  and  now,  as  Sydney  sat  there, 
he  felt  a  happiness — though  mixed  with  doubt — greater 
than  any  his  mind  had  outlined  in  his  brightest  dreams 
in  the  days  of  dawning  manhood.  When  first  love 
comes  to  such  a  man  as  Sydney,  it  brings  with  it  a 
unity  and  an  individuality  of  joy  which  cannot  even  be 
conceived  by  more  selfish  and,  therefore,  more  divided 
natures. 

It  was  a  happiness  so  perfect  that  the  iconoclast 
never  touched  it  in  those  dreams  of  joy  his  iconoclasm 
was  to  bring  him.  It  was  happiness  only  to  sit  there 
and  look  at  Moyrah,  to  feel  himself  in  her  presence,  to 
notice  the  changes  on  her  face,  to  stay   still  without 
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speaking  himself  and  listen  to  her  voice.  That  voice 
which,  when  he  was  alone,  and  far  away  from  her,  he 
recalled  so  often.  Recalled  until  he  heard  its  very 
tones,  and  so  brought  to  himself  moments  of  rare 
delight.  It  was  Moyrah's  voice  even  more  than  her 
face  or  manner  which  first  attracted  and  afterwards 
chained  affection,  which  threw  across  the  listener's 
mind  the  light  of  the  soul  within,  because  all  her  soul 
seemed  to  come  out  in  her  voice.  The  innocence,  the 
simplicity,  the  depth  of  feeling,  the  capability  for 
passion,  the  power  of  sympathy,  were  all  there. 

"  Ye  saved  my  life  at  the  risk  of  yer  own.  May 
the  Lorrud  bless  and  keep  ye,"  continued  Moyrah,  very 
gently,  so  gently  that  he  only  barely  caught  the  words. 

A  host  seemed  at  war  within  him,  his  heart  appeared 
to  him  like  the  focus  of  a  deciding  battle  between  two 
maddened  nations  ;  but  it  was  the  conflict  in  a  man's 
own  nature.  More  than  this,  between  the  noblest  parts 
of  a  man's  nature  standing  face  to  face  with  each  other. 
Love  and  devotion  on  one  side,  friendship,  honour,  and 
duty  on  the  other.  A  little  agitator  of  a  traitor,  under 
the  form  of  an  idea  that  love  superseded  all  duties,  and 
was  the  highest  form  they  could  take,  crept  about  from 
camp  to  camp  and  tried  to  juggle  him  out  of  his  self- 
command  by  false  pretences ;  tried  to  make  him  forget 
that  a  poor  man  who  was  unable  to  defend  himself  had 
trusted  to  his  honour. 

For  a  minute  or  two  more  he  sat  silent.  At  length, 
after  one  or  two  desperate  struggles,  he  said,  in  a  voice 
so  broken,  so  altered  from  his  ordinary  one,  that  she 
was  startled  :  "  If  we  are  to  count  up  gratitude,  I  think 
the  heaviest  score  will  be  found  on  my  side." 

She  knew  he  alluded  to  the  death  of  Emmett,  and 
tears  again  sprang  to  her  eyes.  A  vision  of  the 
gravelled  drive,  the  old  porch,  the  stately  trees,  the 
brougham,  with  its  Parisian  cockatoolsh-looking  coach- 
man, the  calm  silvery  moonlight,  the  Vicomte  and  his 
friend,  in  their  full  evening  dress,  standing  on  one  side^ 
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all  came  before  her,  and  a  look  of  terrible  grief  rushed 
over  her  face. 

"  Oh,  Moyrah,  why  did  you  go  away  that  morning," 
he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  which  trembled  so  much  that 
she  could  scarcely  understand  what  he  said,  "  without 
seeing  me,  or  asking  me  to  help  you  ?  You  broke 
your  promise." 

She  started  slightly,  and  looked  surprised. 

"  You  did  !  Do  you  not  remember  that  last  time  we 
met  in  Ireland  you  gave  me  your  most  sacred  word  of 
honour  that  you  would  alvsrays  come  to  me  when  you 
were  in  trouble  ?  " 

She  said  nothing,  but  her  colour  deepened  still  more, 
and  she  looked  much  agitated.  Recollections  swept  in 
a  flood  over  her. 

"  It  looked  as  if  you  did  not  trust  me,  Moyrah,  when 
— when — I  would  give  my  life — " 

On  the  very  verge  of  a  full  confession  of  his  love,  his 
voice  already,  in  his  last  word  or  two,  having  taken 
that  tone  which  no  woman  who  has  once  heard  it 
forgets,  or  fails  to  recognize,  he  suddenly  paused.  A 
vision  of  Cormac's  face  as  he  had  so  lately  seen  it,  mil 
of  the  most  simple  faith  and  trust,  came  before  him. 

The  angelus  bell  had  saved  Moyrah.  Women  in 
their  weakness  often  require  some  such  outward  help  to 
rescue  them.  Men  are  cast  in  a  braver,  stouter,  nobler 
mould,  and  can  usually  recover  themselves  without  the 
assistance  of  any  external  symbol.  Was  it  for  this  he 
had  been  captain  of  the  boats  at  Eton,  for  this  he  had 
got  his  boat  to  the  head  of  the  river  at  Oxford  ?  For 
this  he  had  never  ridden  in  a  steeplechase  or  handicap 
without  winning  ?  To  collapse  like  a  soap  bubble,  to 
go  down  like  some  weakly,  sickly,  puling  coward  before 
the  first  breath  of  a  dishonourable  temptation  to  betray 
friendship  !  And  that  friendship  to  a  poor  man,  his 
inferior  in  position,  helpless,  and  unable  to  defend  his 
own  cause,  and  so  bound  to  him  by  a  double  tie .  of 
loyalty  and  chivalry. 
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After  a  minute  or  two  an  Idea  came  to  him  which 
has  come  to  many  other  men  under  similar  circumstances. 
By  a  process  of  Induction  and  deduction  known  only  to 
the  heart  of  a  lover,  he  felt  he  could  gain  strength  for 
self  conquest  from  the  words  of  the  woman  he  loved. 

"  Moyrah,"  he  said  gravely,  and  with  deep  earnest- 
ness, ''  what  do  you  do  when  you  are  in  temptation  ?  " 

8he  paused  for  a  minute  or  two.  Then  her  eyes 
looked  straight  Into  his,  while  she  answered  with  the 
simplicity  of  a  little  child,  "  Well,  I  think  'tis  prayin'  I 
does  mostly,  yer  honour." 

"  And  does  that  always  get  you  out  of  it  altogether?" 
he  asked,  with  an  eagerness  which  surprised  her. 

"  Well,  It  does,  then,"  she  answered,  thoughtfully, 
while  her  eyes  looked  absently  away  at  the  bookcase  in 
front  of  her.  What  Is  called  reasoning  Is  often  only  a 
peculiar  and  personal  mode  of  abstraction. 

"  But,  Moyrah,  suppose  a  fearful  temptation  came,  a 
perfectly  fearful  one,  not  like  anything  you  had  ever 
felt  before,  and — and — and  that  what  you  once  thought 
wrong  you  began  to  find  yourself  thinking  right,  what 
would  you  do  then  ?  " 

There  was  a  strength  of  suppressed  emotion  in  his 
voice  which  startled  her.  She  looked  at  him  for  a 
moment  In  silence.  His  face  seemed  to  move  her  deeply. 

"  'Tis  help  I'd  be  wantin'  then  I'm  thinkin',  and  no 
mistake,"  she  said,  fervently,  but  with  the  same 
simplicity  which  was  so  entirely  her  own,  and  which 
had  a  fascination  greater  than  polished  artifice. 

"  But,  Moyrah,"  his  voice  trembled  so  that  for  a 
minute  he  could  not  go  on ;  then  he  cleared  his  throat, 
and  with  a  vigorous  effort,  added,  "  Moyrah,  suppose 
the  only  person  who  could  help  you  was — was — was 
the  one  where  all  the  danger  was  ?  " 

"  If  I  might  make  bold  to  say  It  to  yer  honour  I'd 
lave  people  alone  altogether ;  sure  there's  not  a  bit  of 
good  to  be  got  out  av  thim  at  all  when  ye're  In  a 
pickle  like  that." 
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"  A  pickle  like  that !  "  Had  anyone  else  applied  the 
words,  or  in  any  other  tone,  to  feelings  such  as  he  was 
then  battling  with,  he  would  have  considered  it  an 
insult.  As  it  was,  nothing  Moyrah  had  yet  said  in  her 
simplicity  had  touched  his  heart  with  so  barbed  an 
arrow. 

"  But,  suppose,  Moyrah,  that  you  could  not  leave 
people  alone  altogether,  at  least,  not  well.  Suppose 
you  were  thrown  with  them  by  circumstances  which 
were  not  of  your  seekine:,  what — what  would  you  do 
then?"  .  . 

"Ah,  sure,  it's  not  that  way  of  lavin'  people  alone  1 
meant  at  all,  yer  honour,"  she  answered,  eagerly 
leaning  forward,  "  'tis  lavin'  'em  alone  by  not  tryin'  to 
get  the  help  out  of  'em  I  was  afther  manin'." 

"  But,  Moyrah — "  he  paused.  There  was  a  feverish 
spot  on  each  of  his  cheeks,  and  the  depth  of  now  ill- 
suppressed  passion  in  his  tone  frightened  her  while  she 
looked  at  him  in  astonishment.  "  Suppose  you  loved — 
loved  for  the  first  time  in  your  life — and  that  your  love 
had  opened  a  whole  new  world  to  you.  Suppose  tbe 
whole  of  life  was  as  changed  as  if  it  was  not  the  same 
life  at  all,  and  that  you  were  so  raised,  so  ennobled  by 
your  love  that  you  felt  as  if  you  must  be  a  better  man 
all  your  life,  and  as  if  you — you — you  stood  on  the  very 
threshold  of  heaven,  then  it  must  be  right  to  love,  it 
could  not  be  a  temptation."  Sydney's  voice  grew 
hoarse  as  he  said  the  last  few  words ;  his  throat  was 
dust-dry.  He  cast  down  his  eyes,  and  leaned  his  head 
on  his  hand. 

A  shudder  passed  over  Moyrah's  slight  figure,  while 
some  terrible  memory  seemed  to  recur  to  her.  She 
clasped  her  hands  and  turned  her  head  towards  the 
window  as  if  imploring  that  memory — that  awful 
memory — to  go  away. 

But  Sydney  did  not  seem  to  notice,  and  went  on  as  if 
his  feelings  forced  him  to  speak  in  spite  of  himself. 
"  When  we  feel  the  love  is  doing  us  more  good,  making 
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better  men  of  us  than  anything  has  ever  done  before, 
can  it  be  a  temptation  to  us  ?  O,  Moyrah !  can  it  ? 
can  it?" 

Moyrah's  soft  yielding  mouth  trembled,  while  a 
crimson  blush  was  on  her  cheeks.  The  memory 
evidently  would  not  be  driven  away. 

Sydney  leaned  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  and  clasped 
his  hands  together,  while  he  looked  at  her  intently. 
"  Moyrah,  can  love  ever  be  a  temptation  ?  Is  it  not  a 
voice  drawing  us  on  always  to  what  is  best  ?  Can 
it  ever  be  a  temptation  ?  How  can  it  then  be  a  tempta- 
tion ?     Can  it  ever  be  a  temptation  ?  " 

She  did  not  answer.  Her  lips  trembled  so  much 
that  she  could  not  frame  a  word,  and  she  quivered  from 
head  to  foot. 

"  Do,  Moyrah,  do,  do  answer  me  ?  " 

She  pressed  her  lips  together  almost  fiercely  in  the 
intensity  of  her  struggle  to  gain  self-control. 

"  Do,  do^  Moyrah,  answer  me,  for  the  love  of  heaven  !" 
and  he  seized  her  hand  and  held  it  in  so  strong  a  clasp 
that  it  gave  her  pain. 

It  was  so  contrary  to  all  the  traditions  of  courtesy  in 
the  Irish  character  not  to  answer  a  question  asked  so 
often,  and  with  such  passionate  eagerness  and 
persistency. 

Her  voice  was  very  low,  but  as  he  bent  near  he 
caught  the  words,  "  Sure,  then,  I  think  'tis  the  greatest 
timtayshin  we  have."  Her  chest  rose  and  fell  quickly. 
Suddenly  she  put  her  other  hand  over  her  eyes,  and 
turned  her  head  away  with  a  sob. 

"  O,  Moyrah,  Moyrah,  forgive  me  ! "  he  exclaimed, 
overcome  with  remorse.  "  Forgive  me  !  Indeed,  I  did 
not  mean  to  make  you  unhappy,  only  to  get  some 
strength  and  comfort  for  myself.  Look  at  me,  Moyrah. 
O,  Moyrah,  look  at  me,  and  say  you  forgive  me  ! " 

She  took  down  her  other  hand,  and  turned  her  soft, 
dark  eyes  full  upon  him.  For  a  moment  they  looked 
each  other  in  the  face.     Lenoir's  eyes  were  trained  to 
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counterfeit  every  emotion,  and  betray  none.  With 
Sydney  it  was  the  reverse.  His  clear  eyes  let  out  the 
captive  secret.  The  next  moment  he  would  have  paid 
a  heavy  ransom  to  get  the  prisoner  back.  The  web 
his  honour  had  woven  vanished  before  the  fatal 
eloquence  of  that  glance,  as  a  gauze  veil  shrivels 
before  a  strong  jet  of  flame. 

Moyrah's  cheeks  grew  deadly  pale.  She  turned  her 
head  away,  while  the  look  of  terrible  pain  on  her  face 
brought  him  to  his  senses  as  nothing  else  would  have 
done. 

He  felt,  without  a  word  or  a  sign  from  her,  that  he 
bad  knocked  another  nail  into  her  peace  of  mind,  and 
surely,  there  were  enough.  He  felt  that  while  wishing 
only  for  her  happiness  he  could  not,  if  he  had  hated 
her,  have  caused  her  greater  agony  than  he  now  had 
done. 

How  hard  it  is  to  get  at  the  truth  about  the 
characters  even  we  understand  the  best;  because 
truth  is  not  on  the  surface  of  things,  but  in  their 
depths,  and  we  so  seldom  touch  the  real  depths,  of 
another  heart. 

They  both  stayed  silent  and  still  for  at  least  five 
minutes.  There  was  no  sound  in  the  room  at  all, 
but  the  ticking  of  the  clock,  the  chirping  of  the 
birds  in  the  garden,  and  the  distant  splashing  in  and 
out  of  the  sea.  It  was  one  of  those  silences  which 
confess  without  confession  all  that  the  lips  conceal. 

Exorcisms,  cures,  and  visions  are  the  chief  miracles 
of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  centuries,  probably 
because  of  the  simplicity  and  child-like  spirit  of  the 
people  in  those  times. 

As  he  sat  there  by  her  side  it  seemed  as  if  the 
prayer  she  was  sending  up  for  him  in  the  child-like 
simplicity  of  her  faith  was  working  a  miracle  on  him. 
The  sudden  madness  which  had  driven  him  to  forget 
his  word  of  honour  to  a  poor  friend,  was  being  exorcised. 
The  barbaric  yoke  which  had    tried    to    twine    itself 
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round  his  noble  love  and  drag  it  down  was  being 
broken,  the  wounds  it  had  made  cured.  And  then  the 
vision  was  coming;  the  vision  which  comes  to  us  all  at 
the  great  turning  points  in  life,  for  our  destruction  or 
salvation,  as  we  choose  to  use  it — as  our  past  life  has 
made  it  likely  we  shall  use  it.  A  vision  cannot  be 
analysed,  cannot  be  anatomized.  Probably  that  is  why 
it  acts  upon  us  with  more  power  than  any  other  motor 
which  directs  us  in  life.  We  can  do  little  for  one  another 
in  this  world;  little,  very  little,  when  the  hardest 
moments  of  life  come.  But  yet  to  know  that  the  pulses 
of  another  human  heart  are  vibrating  with  sympathy 
for  you,  be  the  barrier  between  you  and  your  friend 
never  so  great,  has  in  it  something  so  soothing  that  it 
passes  the  power  of  men  to  say  it. 

Sydney  felt  that  Moyrah  knew  what  he  was  going 
through,  and  sympathised  with  an  intense  deep 
sympathy  with  him.  She  did  not  withdraw  her  hand, 
and  that  clasp  gave  him  strength  to  recall  the  honour 
and  manhood  he  had  for  one  mad  moment  lost.  He 
was  deadly  pale  now ;  paler  than  she  was,  and  great 
beads  of  perspiration  stood  on  his  brow.  His  hair, 
which  he  had  once  or  twice  tossed  off  his  forehead 
now  fell  back  over  it,  and  partially  concealed  the 
lines  of  stern  self-command,  the  hardest  won  of  all 
life's  battles,  was  drawing  there. 

His  other  fist  was  clenched  upon  his  knee.  The 
heroism  of  a  long  life  concentrated  itself  into  those  few 
moments.  Then  he  said,  in  a  perfectly  altered  tone : 
"  I  never  told  you  I  saw  poor  Cormac  yesterday." 

"  The  poor  boy!  "  she  exclaimed,  eagerly,  and  with 
keenly  awakened  interest.  "  Faith,  I'd  grately  like  to 
see  him,"  and  she  brushed  away  the  tears  which  had 
left  her  lashes  bright. 

"  And  he  you,  too,  Moyrah ;  and  he  gave  me  a 
message  to  ask  you  when  you  would  be  ready  for  him 
to  come  and  see  you  ?  " 

"  The  poor  boy !  "  she  ejaculated,  fervently. 
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"  All  the  stories  that  infernal  scoundrel  " — her  cheeks 
coloured  crimson,  while  she  winced  with  a  look  of  such 
trouble  that  he  was  startled — "  told  you  about  him," 
he  went  on  again  in  an  altered  voice  after  a  moment's 
pause — "  were  lies  from  beginning  to  end  ;  he  never 
loved  anyone  but  you."  Sydney  gave  a  sharp  gasp  as 
he  thought  to  himself :  "No  one  who  ever  loved  you 
could." 

For  an  instant  he  struggled  with  feelings  which 
battled  as  if  they  would  not  be  controlled ;  then  he 
went  on  calmly :  '^  If  you  will  tell  me  when  you  feel 
you  would  like  to  see  him,  I'll  go  and  drive  him  here 
myself  in  my  uncle's  dogcart. 

"  May  the  Lorrud  bless  yer  honour  !  "  she  said,  while 
she  looked  at  liim  with  the  most  touching,  thoughtful 
gratitude  in  her  eyes,  as  if  she  was  counting  up  all  he 
had  done  for  her  in  her  own  mind. 

He  turned  his  head  away  and  tossed  the  thick  locks 
of  hair  off  his  forehead.  We  may  be  conquerors  in  our 
own  hearts,  but  we  may  suifer  still.  Though  we  twine 
the  sword  with  laurel,  we  do  not  blunt  the  blade.        * 

At  that  moment  the  door  was  flung  wide  open,  and 
the  mistress  of  the  house  walked  in  looking  perfectly 
awful  in  her  outraged  majesty  and  rich  rustling  apple- 
green  silk,  for  which  she  had  exchanged  her  light  morn- 
ing dress  during  her  absence.  Sydney  did  not  move 
an  atom.  He  was  not  the  least  ashamed  of  his  locality 
or  his  position,  and  he  would  not  be  kept  in  order  by 
his  youthful  aunt.  A.\\  the  rest  of  the  household,  he 
perceived,  were  completely  frightened  into  submission  ; 
but  this  made  him  all  the  more  determined  to  resist 
such  tyranny. 

"  Moyrah  !  and  I  desired  you  not  to  speak  !  " 

"  Moyrah  has  not  quite  lost  all  sense  of  Irish  cour- 
tesy, like  some  of  her  compatriots,  and  she  was  obliged 
to  answer  me  when  I  spoke  to  her,"  he  said,  coolly. 

"  And  how  did  you  dare  to  speak  to  her  without  my 
permission  ?     And  what  business  have  you  in  my  bou- 
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doir  at  all,  I  should  like  to  know,  without  an  invitation 
from  me  ?  " 

Poor  Moyrah  sat  up  looking  distressed  at  this  breeze, 
of  which  she  was  the  unwilling  cause. 

"  Lie  down,  Moyrah,  and  keep  quiet ;  the  doctor  par- 
ticularly ordered  not  the  slightest  agitation  or  exertion; " 
and  Bridget  spoke  with  vehement  indignation. 

Sydney  got  up,  feeling  he  had  rather  face  Long- 
champs  full  of  blacklegs  than  this  specimen  of  female 
humanity,  and  hurriedly  left  the  room. 


CHAPTER  LI. 

f^l  YDNEY  went  to  the  stables,  told  his  groom  to 
^  saddle  Clauricaune,  as  he  meant  to  go  for  a 
^     canter.     He  felt  he  must  ride  off  his  feelings. 

As  the  horse  was  standing  in  the  yard,  preparatory 
to  Sydney's  mounting,  Lord  Gargoyle  walked  in.  He 
had  come  out  to  get  a  breath  of  fresh  air  between 
"  bouts  "  of  parliamentary  business. 

"  You  haven't  seen  him  before.  Uncle  Charles,"  said 
Sydney,  with  that  bright,  eager  look  which  always 
came  over  his  face  when  talking  of  his  horses.  "  What 
do  you  think  of  him  ?  "  ^ 

Now — tell  it  not  in  Gath — that  is  in  "  the  House," 

but Lord  Gargoyle  was  a  much  better  judge  of 

a  horse  than  he  was  of  a  political  question.  Clauri- 
caune  stood  over  16-1,  a  whole  coloured  bright  bay, 
with  black  legs,  a  capital  forehand,  both  as  regards 
length  and  the  fitting  on  of  the  neck  and  shoulders. 
His  back  and  loins  were  first-rate,  and  quarters  full,  long 
and  muscular,  hocks  fairly  near  the  ground. 

Lord  Gargoyle  put  up  his  eye-glasses,  stood  a  few 
yards  from  him,  and  took  a  general  view  of  him ;  then 
he  put  his  hands  in  his  trouser  pockets,  came  a  step 
nearer,  bent  double,  and  carefully  inspected  his  legs. 
"  Somewhat  straight  in  the  joints  and  back  in  the 
knees." 

"  Nothing  to  count,"  said  Sydney,  who  was  standing 
with  his  head  on  one  side,  and  his  arms  folded,  admiring 
his  young  favourite. 
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"  Well,  perhaps  not,"  answered  his  lordship,  running 
the  palm  of  his  hand  down  the  back  of  the  horse's  fore- 
leg.    "  A  trifle  long  from  knees  to  ankles." 

"  A  good  fault,"  replied  Sydney,  complacently, 
*'  wait  till  you  see  him  go.  For  the  power  of  sustained 
speed  I've  never  met  his  equal.  Come  out.  Uncle 
Charles,  and  watch  him  on  the  downs." 

"  Well,  I  have  not  much  time  to  spare,"  he  looked  at 
his  watch,  "  however,  I'll  go  with  you  to  the  tor,  and 
you  can  canter  him  from  there.  Wait  till  I  just  fetch 
my  field-glasses." 

So  they  went  out  together  on  to  the  downs,  where 
his  lordship  planted  himself  on  the  top  of  a  tor  with  his 
glasses.  After  one  or  two  short  preliminary  canters, 
Clauricaune  settled  down  into  a  grand  stretch,  and  did 
his  work  in  racing  form.  He  went  with  a  long 
swinging  stride,  and  apparently  with  perfect  ease.  In 
fact,  so  easily  did  he  go  that  even  a  good  judge  was 
deceived  as  to  his  actual  speed.  Lord  Gargoyle  could 
not  but  acknowledge  that  his  form  was  splendid,  but  he 
doubted  about  his  pace  winning  the  Derby.  Sydney 
rode  him  with  subtle  ease  and  grace,  sitting  as  if 
melted  on  to  him,  and  looking  cool  and  debonnaire. 
This  kept  up  the  illusion  that  he  was  not  going  as  fast 
as  he  was.  The  fact  was,  they  were  both  in  rare  fettle 
for  the  fray.  Sydney  was  glad  to  gallop  off  his  feelings, 
and  Clauricaune  had  not  enjoyed  as  much  exercise 
lately  as  he  was  accustomed  to. 

Little  did  Sydney  think,  as  he  gave  him  the  rein, 
and  felt  the  air  whiz  past  his  cheeks,  what  would 
depend  on  the  gallant  horse's  speed  at  no  distant  date. 
At  length  he  pulled  up,  hot  himself,  though  Clauricaune 
was  comparatively  cool,  at  his  uncles  side. 

"  Well,"  he  exclaimed,  triumphantly,  "  what  do  you 
think  of  him  now  ?  " 

"  Style  distinctly  good ;  do  not  feel  so  sure  of  pace." 

"  Pace !  "  and  a  look  of  incredulity  came  over  his 
fine,  good-tempered  face,  "  Why,   Uncle  Charles,  you 
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must  be  dreaming  !  His  pace  is  the  great  thing  about 
him  !  Do  you  know  the  time  he  did  those  two  miles 
in  ?  " 

"  No,  I  am  sorry  to  say  1  did  not  look  at  my  watch.'* 

"  Pace  !  "  repeated  Sydney,  as  if  he  was  too  amazed 
to  say  more,  "  You  will  see  after  Newmarket  what  is 
thought  of  his  pace  !  " 

At  that  moment  a  footman  came  up  to  say  there  was 
a  gentleman  in  the  house  waiting  to  speak  to  his 
lordship. 

"  I  will  come  directly,"  he  said,  with  a  shade  of 
annoyance  in  his  tone.  He  was  enjoying  himself 
thoroughly,  and  it  seemed  to  him  now  he  never  could 
get  out  to  breathe  a  mouthful  of  fresh  air  without  being 
sent  for  on  business.  Of  course,  he  knew  business  was 
the  chief  object  of  life ;  health  and  happiness  were 
secondary  considerations,  but  like  many  theories,  its 
most  agreeable  phase  was  not  when  being  put  into 
practice. 

As  he  walked  slowly  towards  the  house  with  his  head 
near  his  nephew's  knee,  and  his  hand  now  and  then 
stroking  the  horse,  he  said,  "  It  is  a  long  time  since  I 
have  been  to  Newmarket ;  I  remember  I  used  to  like  it 
the  best  of  all  the  races." 

"  I  believe  it  was  better  in  the  old  days  than  it  is 
now,"  said  Sydney,  rubbing  his  whip  gently  down 
Clauricauue's  neck.  "One  great  thing  was  that  the 
fair  sex  had  not  invaded  it  then,"  and  his  thoughts  flew 
to  his  youthful  aunt. 

His  uncle  smiled  demurely. 

"  They  have  no  business  on  race  courses  at  all.  If  I 
had  my  way,  each  one  of  them  should  pay  a  five  pound 
note  down  every  time  they  put  their  foot  there,  by  way 
of  gate-money  ;  then  there  would,  at  any  rate,  be  some 
compensation  for  their  presence." 

Lord  Gargoyle  looked  surprised.  It  was  unusual 
for  his  nephew  to  speak  with  such  bitterness  of  the 
ladies ;  generally,  he  was  courtesy  itself  to  them. 
II.  I 
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Though  secretly  glad  to  escape  from  their  presence  to 
the  society  of  his  horses,  he  always  spoke  of  them  with 
marked  politeness.  The  tenth  Baroness  Gargoyle  was 
at  the  root  of  this  unwonted  ebullition  of  asperity.  He 
fancied  what  his  feelings  would  be  if  he  saw  her  coming 
on  to  one  of  his  beloved  race  courses,  claiming  his 
protection  in  consequence  of  her  relationship,  and  then 
proceeding  to  criticise  everything,  to  order  everybody, 
and  to  snap  the  heads  off  his  friends  in  the  paddock,  off 
the  jockeys,  off  the  judges,  and  finally  off  the  horses. 

''  I  don't  know  where  the  ladies  won't  push  themselves 
next.  To  the  bar,  to  parliament,  to  the  pulpit ;  depend 
upon  it,  they'll  be  jockeys  before  the  day  is  out.  Well, 
it  will  kill  off  a  lot  of  them,  that  will  be  one  good  thing. 
No  wonder  Adam's  wife  was  called  Eve,  for  the  close  of 
his  day  of  happiness  had  come  when  she  appeared." 

"  Hum !  "  said  Lord  Gargoyle,  clearing  his  throat, 
"  Curious  sentiments  !  " 

There  was  a  silence  for  several  minutes,  while  Sydney 
rubbed  the  back  of  Clauricaune's  ear  with  the  handle  of 
his  whip. 

"  I  remember,"  said  Lord  Gargoyle,  in  a  tone  as  if  his 
thoughts  had  wandered  far  back  into  the  past,  "a 
capital  race  of  three-year-olds  at  Ascot,  now  many  years 
ago." 

"  Ah,  indeed ! "  exclaimed  Sydney,  with  keenly 
awakened  interest,  ''  You  have  the  real  sporting  spirit 
in  you,  Uncle  Charles.  Parliamenteering  has  never 
l)een  able  to  knock  it  out,"  and  he  gave  his  uncle  a  look 
of  warm  admiration.     "  Tell  me  about  it." 

"  Well,"  said  his  lordship,  with  a  pleased  expression, 
^'  the  running  was  puzzling." 

"  Ascot  running  always  is  !  "  exclaimed  Sydney, 
*'  Puzzling  and  disastrous." 

"  There  were  two  great  favourites  which  everyone 
bet  upon ;  the  other  horses  were  nowhere.  Well,  out 
of  these  two  one  turned  out  a  non-stayer ;  the  other 
pulled  for  his  head  so  frightfully  that  his  jockey  lost  his 
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temper,  and  with  it  the  race.  Lord  Bullhead  had  his 
whole  fortune  staked  on  him.  He  was  standing  next  to 
me  at  the  finish ;  I  shall  never  forget  his  face,"  and  he 
gave  a  little  toss  and  shake  of  his  head. 

"  Poor  fellow,"  exclaimed  Sydney,  with  the  most 
intense  interest,  ''  what  became  of  him  ?  " 

"  Went  off  to  the  Colonies,  got  a  fever,  and  died 
there.     Some  say  he  poisoned  himself." 

''  Poor  fellow,  poor  fellow !  "  Sydney  seemed  much 
troubled."  "  This  old  boy  won  his  first  laurels  at 
Ascot,"  and  he  proudly  patted  his  neck.  "  He  is  going 
to  enter  for  the  Sandown  Handicap  ;  [  wonder  where 
the  handicapper  will  put  him,"  and  he  stroked  the 
horse's  neck.  "  Pace !  Uncle  Charles,  you'll  see  yet 
he'll  do  something  which  will  astonish  everyone.  I 
wish  I  had  some  way  of  testing  his  mettle ;  but  you've 
only  to  wait  for  the  time  he  is  put  to  the  proof  to  find  I 
am  right." 

"  Well,  I  hope  so,  I'm  sure.  I  hope  so,  for  your 
own  sake  ;  but  I  have  seen  so  many  disappointments 
through  horses  in  my  young  day  that  I  never  feel  over 
sanguine  now." 

"  Well ;  we  shall  see.  I  could  not  persuade  you  to 
risk  a  trifle  on  him.  Times  are  bad,  farms  are  unlet, 
tenants  won't  pay  their  rents  ;  suppose  you  made  a 
successful  book — it  might  be  of  real  importance  to  you," 
and  there  was  a  bright  twinkle  of  humour  in  the  corner 
of  Sydney's  eye. 

"No,  no;  what  nonsense,  Edgar!"  and  he  looked 
down,  and  shook  his  head,  though  he  smiled. 

"  I'm  sure  Aunt  Gargoyle  would.  I  should  only 
have  to  ask  her,  and  she  would  stake  half  your  fortune 
immediately,  and  all  the  family  plate  and  jewels  !  " 

"I  beg  you  will  do  nothing  of  the  sort!"  said  the 
unfortunate  old  nobleman  in  a  tone  which  proved  he 
was  not  as  satisfied  on  the  subject  as  he  might  like 
to  be. 

''  Do  not  make  yourself  uneasy  ;  I  don't  think  horses 

l2 
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are  as  much  in  her  line  as  boats.  I  fully  expect  to  see 
her  rowing  stroke  to  one  or  two  four  oar  races  at 
Henley  yet." 

"  Heaven  forbid !  "  ejaculated  his  lordship,  fervently. 

"  It's  odd  that  the  one  out-door  amusement  you 
would  have  thought  would  recommend  itself  to  women — 
fishing,  they  absolutely  will  have  nothing  to  say  to.  It 
is  quiet,  lady-like,  pensive  sport ;  no  fatigue  need  be 
endured,  no  racing,  puffing,  blowing,  no  attitudes  need 
be  struck,  no  spectators  intrude.  They  might  pass 
their  days  in  that  shade,  that  sweet  retirement  which 
they  themselves  in  their  poems  and  other  writings  give 
us  to  understand  is  what  they  delight  in.  And  still 
they  might  reflect  with  truth  that  they  were  enjoying 
sport  of  the  finest  kind.  But,  no;  they  treat  Izaak 
Walton  as  they  do  their  husbands  —  with  silent- 
contempt." 

"  Hum." 

"  They'll  go  tearing  over  hedges  and  ditches,  iron 
railings  and  five-barred  gates  after  the  county  hounds, 
jostle  your  life  out  on  the  race  course ;  bring  down  ten 
brace  to  their  own  gun  at  a  crowded  battue ;  row  their 
own  boat  through  the  fuss,  glare,  romping  and  bad 
language  of  a  public  regatta ;  but  ask  them  to  spend 
the  afternoon  alone,  in  some  shady  nook,  fishing  in  a 
stream  in  their  own  park,  and  see  the  response  you  will 
get!" 

"  Hum." 

"There  will  be  a  revolution  on  the  turf!  We  shall 
have  them  refusing  to  sport  the  difi'erent  owners'  colours 
if  they  don't  happen  to  suit  their  complexions.     Lord 

B 's  jockey  wouldn't  wear  yellow  because  she  had 

yellow  hair,  so  there  was  some  confusion  in  the  paddock 
before  the  start." 

Lord  Gargoyle  smiled  that  grave,  dignified,  measured 
smile  which  never  altogether  lost  its  pomposity  in  its 
relaxation.  As  you  watched  that  smile  you  remembered 
that  the  most  important  interests  of  the  nation  were  in 
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part,  at  any  rate,  depending  on  the  man  who  smiled — 
who  condescended  to  smile. 

His  nephew  looked  at  him  for  a  minute  or  two  in 
silence,  then  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  great  kindness  and 
deep  interest:  "  Uncle  Charles,you  do  too  much  business; 
it  is  always  with  you,  and  you  with  it ;  man  was  not 
made  for  that.  Seriously,  Uncle  Charles,  you  over- 
strain your  mind,  and  when  you  do  that  it  is  not  as 
useful  to  your  country  as  when  it  is  not  overstrained,  so 
you  defeat  your  own  object.  I  wish  I  could  persuade 
you  to  give  a  faint  encouragement  to  the  sportsman-hke 
spirit  that  is  in  you.  Come,  what  will  you  bet  that 
Clauricaune  doesn't  win  at  Sandown  ?  Come,  out  with 
the  books." 

''  Nonsense !  Edgar  !  nonsense  !     I  never  bet." 

"  But  you  have  bet  in  happier  days,"  and  he  bent 
down  towards  him  with  his  dancing,  fascinating  smile. 

"  I'm  sorry  for  it,  if  I  did ;  I  never  bet  much." 

"  Now,  don't  repent,  Uncle  Charles.  1  wish  you  would 
keep  a  few  racers  ;  you  could  well  afford  it,  and  w\,th 
these  splendid  downs  for  practising  on,  what  might  they 
not  do  ?  Why,  you  could  win  a  fortune,  and  have  your 
name  handed  down  to  posterity  in  the  racing  annals  of 
your  country,  worth  all  the  parliamentary  annals  in 
Christendom." 

Lord  Gargoyle  shook  his  head.  "  My  fortune  never 
permitted  me  to  indulge  in  those  extravagances;  besides, 
as  I  feel  age  drawing  on,  I  wish  to  turn  my  mind  more 
and  more  to  the  benefit  of  my  fellow  creatures.  Life 
is  very  short,  when  you  look  back  on  it  from  its  closing 
years,  and  what  strikes  me — I  don't  know  if  it  strikes 
others — is  the  little  good  I  have  been  able  to  accomplish. 
Great  schemes  and  meagre  results  occupy  the  pages  of 
my  past  history,"  he  sighed. 

"  Good  cannot  be  done  to  those  who  won't  have  it 
done  to  them,"  said  Sydney,  dryly. 

They  had  arrived  at  the  point  where  the  path  to  the 
stables  turned  off  from  the  avenue.     Sydney  paused  for 
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a  moment  and  reined  in  Claurlcaune  before  proceeding 
up  it.  "  Don't  let  this  business  man,  whoever  he  is, 
keep  you  shut  up  all  this  fine  morning.  These  business 
men  are  killing  you  between  them,"  and  he  looked 
earnestly  at  his  uncle's  aged,  limned,  and  over-anxious 
countenance. 

''  If  he  becomes  a  nuisance,  which  he  is  pretty  sure 
to  do,  tell  him  you  have  an  engagement  with  your 
jockey — that's  me — in  the  stables,  and  politely  insinuate 
that  you  hope  he'll  go  and  hang  himself  in  his  own  red 
tape." 

Sydney  laughed  and  waved  an  adieu  with  his  whip 
as  he  turned  up  the  red  earthy  road,  full  of  deep  cart 
rucks,  to  the  stables  and  was  lost  behind  the  laurestinas 
and  hydrangea  bushes. 


CHAPTER    LIl. 

E  had  dismounted ;  Clauricaune  was  unsaddled 
and  munching  his  oats  complacently  in  his 
— —  box,  and  he  was  presiding  at  the  unpacking  of 
a  new  bit  and  bridle  which  had  just  arrived,  when  a 
message  was  brought  to  him  by  a  footman  to  say  his 
uncle  requested  his  presence  in  his  study  immediately. 

''  So  I  am  to  be  immolated  on  the  business  suttee,'* 
he  muttered,  with  a  smile  and  a  whistle,  as  he  strode 
off  to  the  house. 

When  he  entered  the  library  he  found  not  one  but 
two  business  men.  One  looked  more  like  a  pleasure 
than  a  business  man.  He  was  short  and  fat ;  he  had  a 
white  waistcoat,  lavender  kid  gloves — a  little  soiled — 
and  a  flower  in  his  button-hole.  He  wore  pegtop 
trousers,  and  the  tails  of  his  coat  were  so  full  round 
tiie  waist  that  they  looked  as  if  they  were  gathered. 
His  hair  was  cut  short,  and  he  held  in  his  hand  a 
chimney-pot  hat,  shining  like  a  looking-glass,  and 
extremely  turned  up  at  the  sides.  The  other  man  was 
also  short,  but  thin,  and  looked  distinctly  business  in 
every  line  of  face  and  person. 

Lord  Gargoyle,  with  a  very  harassed  worried  look, 
was  standing  on  the  hearthrug,  though  there  was  no 
fire. 

"  Come  in,  Edgar,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  great  relief 
''  These  gentlemen — hum — have  come  to  search  for  a 
French  dynamiter,  in  fact,  the  assassin  who  is  suspected 
of  having  carried  out  the  recent  dynamite  plot  and 
explosion  in  Paris." 
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Sydney's  cheeks  paled.  He  bowed  stiffly  to  the  two 
detectives,  and  they  bowed  to  him. 

"  I  do  not  think  we  shall  be  able  to  aiford  you  much 
assistance,"  he  said  coldly. 

"  I'm  sorry  to  intrude,"  said  the  business-looking 
man,  who  was  unmistakeably  English,  "  but  my  friend 
here  " — and  he  bowed  to  the  French  detective — "  has 
reason  to  think  Alphonse  Lenoir  was  seen  in  this 
neighbourhood  recently." 

"  That  is  true :  he  was  here  a  few  days  ago  ;  but  I 
suspect  he  is  a  good  deal  further  by  this  time,"  and  he 
smiled  sarcastically. 

"  Pardon  me,  m'sieu,"  said  the  French  detective, 
bowing  ;  "  but  he  has  been  traced  to  here,  and  then  all 
clue  of  him  has  been  lost." 

"  Bien,"  said  Sydney,  shuddering  slightly,  "because 
you  have  lost  the  clue  is  no  reason  you  should  expect 
us  to  find  it." 

"  (certainly  not ;"  said  the  English  detective,  sharply. 
"  But  we  trust  to  your  honour  to  afford  us  all  the  help 
in  your  power  to  investigate." 

"  The  French  Government  will  make  it  worth  your 
while,  m'sieu,  to  do  so,"  broke  in  the  Frenchman,  with 
great  politeness. 

"  What !  What  did  you  say  ?  "  exclaimed  Sydney, 
drawing  himself  up,  while  a  dark  look  came  over  his 
brow,  and  a  lightning  flash  darted  from  his  eye. 

The  Englishman  quickly  interfered. 

"  My  friend  is  mistaken,  you  must  excuse  him ;  he 
is  in  the  habit  of  dealing  with  a  different  class  of  per- 
sons. Of  course,  we  know,  Mr.  Sydney,  if  you  have 
any  information  to  afford  us  which  will  help  in  carrying 
out  our  investigation,  you  will  tell  it  to  us  for  the  sake 
of  justice.  The  facts,  so  far  as  we  at  present  know 
them,  are  these ."  He  took  a  small  leather  manu- 
script book  from  his  breast-pocket  and  read 

"  Alphonse  Lenoir  left  Paris  such  and  such  a  date ; 
reached  Bayonne  such  a  date;  was  present  at  the  death 
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of  Monsieur  St.  Cyr,  Communist;  left  Bayonne  suddenly 
on  receiving  a  telegram  from  a  confederate  in  Paris 
informing  him  that  an  Irishwoman — a  supposed  con- 
federate— had  fled  to  a  royalist  house  at  St.  Cloud, 
after  having  ransacked  his  escritoire  and  possessed 
herself  of  his  private  papers.  E'rom  Bayonne  he  fol- 
lowed   her   to    England,   into    Devonshire,   to ," 

naming  the  town  where  Moyrah  had  slept  the  night  of 
her  first  arrival  in  England.  "  He  had  an  interview 
on  the  downs  with  her — it  is  supposed  threatened  her 
with  violence — for  in  order  to  escape  from  him  she 
either  threw  herself  over  the  cliff,  or  fell  over.  She 
was  rescued  by  Mr.  Sydney.  Lenoir  disappeared,  has 
not  since  been  heard  of,  nor  can  he  be  traced." 

The  man  stopped  reading,  cleared  his  throat,  bent 
the  book  back,  dotted  one  or  two  i's,  licked  the  point 
of  his  pencil,  crossed  a  t,  and  made  two  semi-colons, 
then  looked  at  Sydney  and  inquired  in  a  most  gracious 
and  insinuating  tone 

"  Is  that  correct  ?  " 

"As  far  as  I  am  aware  it  is,"  said  Sydney,  in  tfie 
same  distant,  haughty  manner  he  had  spoken  in  since 
the  commencement  of  the  interview.  Then  he  took 
the  initiative  and  said:  "  May  I  ask  what  is  your  name?" 

"  Certainly  ;  Poynter  !  " 

Sydney  looked  surprised.  He  had  heard  the  name 
before  as  that  of  a  celebrated  detective,  and  he  recol- 
lected that  he  had  tracked  down  and  brought  to  justice 
some  clever  swell-mob  sharpers  who  had  infested  an 
important  racecourse. 

At  once  his  manner  changed.  "  If  I  could  help  you, 
Mr.  Poynter,  of  course,  I  should  only  be  too  glad  to 
bring  within  the  grasp  of  the  law  a  scoundrel  who  has 
merited  the  worst  that  can  overtake  him  ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, I  know  no  more  than  you  do." 

Poynter  noticed  the  change  in  his  manner  directly. 

"  Of  course,  I  should  not  think  of  doing  anything 
Avhich   would    force  you   into  that    publicity    which   1 
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know  Eng'llsli  gentlemen  ever  desire  to  avoid ;  and  I 
must  apologize  for  our  intruding  so  far  into  your  pri- 
vacy, Mr.  Svdney,  but  the  criminal  we  are  now  pursuing 
is  an  important  one.  He  is  believed  to  be  the  perpe- 
trator of  several  different  notable  crimes,  which  have 
hitherto  been  shrouded  in  mystery  ;  of  course,  nothing 
has  been  proved,  but  appearances  are  remarkably 
strong." 

"  Amongst  other  crimes,"  said  Sevry,"  he  is  suspected 
of  being  the  paymaster  of  the  murderers  of" men- 
tioning the  President  of  a  South  American  Eepublic. 

Sydney  started.  "  The  President  of  the  Republic 
of ?  "  he  exclaimed. 

"  The  same,  monsieur,"  answered  S^vry,  with  a  bow. 

"  Why,  I  knew  him  intimately ;  a  splendid  fellow  !  " 

One  of  Sydney's  numerous  business  houses  was  at 
one  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  Republic,  and  here 
he  had  made  friends  with  the  President.  Turning  to 
his  uncle  he  said:  "  He  was  my  father's  greatest  friend, 
while  he  was  still  an  advocate,  before  he  was  chosen 
as  President.  He  knew  him,  too,  in  his  young  days  in 
Paris.  I  never  heard  him  speak  of  anyone  with  so 
much  respect.  He  was  a  fervent  Catholic,  murdered  by 
the  secret  societies  because  he  was  so." 

''  Precisely,  monsieur,"  said  S^vry,  bowing  again. 

"  Six  brutes  attacked  him  when  he  was  alone  !  The 
heroism  of  Communism  !  "he  paused  for  an  instant  then 
added, ''  and  is  it  possible  that  I  have  had  in  my  service, 
fed  at  my  table,  been  waited  upon  by  a  man  who  had  a 
hand  in  his  murder?" 

"  It  is  true,  the  final  links  are  wanting  in  the  chain  of 
evidence  against  him,  but  we  may  yet  be  the  happy 
means  of  securing  them,"  said  Sevry,  with  a  gleam  of 
exultation  in  his  eye. 

''  I  could  believe  anything  of  him  !  "  said  Sydney,  em- 
phatically, "and  nothing  would  give  me  greater  pleasure 
than  to  see  him  hanged." 

"  He  was  at  one  time  your  courier,  I  think." 
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"  He  was  engaged  to  be  so,  but  never  had  to  act  in 
that  capacity." 

"He  went  to  Ireland  with  you,  did  he  not  ?  " 

Sydney  drew  a  sharp  breath  as  if  in  momentary  pain» 

"  Yes,  he  did." 

"  You  had  no  reason  to  suspect  him  while  with  you  ?  "^ 

"  No — o  ;  not  exactly.  I  did  not  think  him  honest ;. 
I  missed  a  good  many  of  my  things  after  he  went." 

"  Anything  of  value  ?  " 

"  Well,  a  pair  of  diamond  studs  which  were  worth 
more  than  I  care  to  lose." 

"  Are  you  sure  he  took  them?  They  might  be  useful 
for  identification." 

"  Not  at  all  sure,  they  may  have  gone  to  the  wash  in 
my  shirt  sleeves.  I  am,  unfortunately,  exceedingly  care- 
less about  such  things.  I  enquired,  however,  or  rather, 
caused  others  to  enquire  of  the  washerwoman,  and  she 
denied  having  ever  seen  them." 

"  Hem,"  he  took  out  his  book  and  made  a  note  of  the 
studs  in  it.  Then  he  glanced  over  a  couple  of  page* 
and  consulted  in  a  low  tone  in  French  with  his  colleague. 
The  latter  nodded  very  often.  "  Tiresome  business  For 
you,  uncle  Charles,"  said  Sydney,  aside,  to  Lord  Gargoyle, 
"  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  it  should  have  happened.  I 
feel  the  whole  of  the  blame  is  due  to  me  for  introducing 
such  a  scoundrel  into  the  family ;  I  ought  to  have  en- 
quired about  his  character  before  engaging  him." 

''  Can't  be  helped,  can't  be  helped,"  said  his  lordship 
in  a  short  manner,  "  we  none  of  us  know  the  character 
of  those  we  employ." 

"  I  begin  to  think  we  ought,"  and  he  twirled  his 
moustache  meditatively. 

"  It's  an  impossibility.  Other  employers  don't  give 
them  true  characters,  but  pass  them  on  to  anyone  w^ho 
will  take  them,  just  to  get  rid  of  them,"  said  Lord 
Gargoyle. 

"  There's  too  much  truth  in  that,"  assented  Sydney^ 
sucking  his  moustache  with  his  under  lip  until  he  had 
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drawn  all  the  hairs  into  his  month.  "  They  might,  at 
least,  be  like  the  man  who  was  dismissing  his  coachman 
and  wrote  for  his  character,  "  he  is  honest,  respectable, 
and  frequently  sober." 

Lord  Gargoyle  smiled.  Sydney  was  feeling  intenesly, 
acutely  ;  but  he  would  rather  have  sold  Clauricaune  than 
anyone  should  discover  it.  At  this  moment  Poynter 
turned  towards  him,  still  holding  his  pocket  book  open 
in  his  hand  and  said  : 

"  Miss  Hegarty  is  at  this  moment  in  this  house '?  " 

The  blood  rushed  up  under  Sydney's  bronzed  skin, 
his  eyebrows  contracted  into  one  dark  line  across  his 
forehead,  his  lip  quivered;  for  an  instant  he  turned 
away.  During  that  moment  Lord  Gargoyle  spoke : 
"  She  is  here,  Mr.  Poynter,  a  guest  under  the  protection 
of  my  roof." 

Heartily  and  truly  as  Sydney  had  always  loved  his 
uncle  he  never  admired  him  as  much  as  at  that  moment. 

"  It  is  of  importance  that  we  should  see  her,  if  you 
please,  my  lord,  as  there  are  some  questiors  which  she 
and  she  alone  can  answer." 

"  It  is  impossible,"  said  Sydney  while  his  eyes  seemed 
to  grow  dark  in  the  middle,  and  to  sparkle  with  fire, 
and  his  voice  was  low,  and  full  of  suppressed  passion, 
like  distant  thunder. 

"  She  has  been  ill "  said  Lord  Gargoyle  "  and  is 
unable  to  bear  any  excitement ;  she  has  seen  no  one  since 
she  has  been  here." 

"  We  will  cause  her  no  excitement,  I  assure  you,  my 
lord,"  he  answered,  with  much  blandness  and  urbanity. 
"  We  shall  not  detain  her  above  a  few  moments,  and  we 
will  so  couch  our  questions  as  to  cause  her  the  least 
possible  annoyance." 

"  You  can't  see  her,"  said  Sydney,  shortly,  in  a  tone 
which  would  have  put  an  end  to  the  matter  at  once  with 
anyone  but  a  special  detective. 

"  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Sydney  but  our  business  makes  it 
imperatively  necessary  we  should  do  so." 
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The  gathering  cloud  on  Sydney's  brow  rolled  up  now, 
and  as  his  uncle  glanced  at  him  he  clearly  saw  breakers 
ahead. 

Lord  Gargoyle  was  essentially  a  man  of  peace.  In 
the  amenities  of  a  mixed  cabinet  he  was  ever  dropping 
oil  upon  the  troubled  waters ;  both  sides  in  political  life 
turned  to  him  when  breezes  blew  strong,  and  waves  of 
party  passion  rose  too  high. 

"  Mr.  Sydney  saw  Miss  Hegarty  fall  from  the  cliff 
and  at  the  same  moment  a  man,  whom  she  has  since  told 
us  was  Alphonse  Lenoir,  disappeared,  Mr.  Sydney 
thinks  in  the  direction  of  the  town ;  but  he  can't  be 
certain  in  the  confusion  of  the  moment.  Miss  Hegarty 
herself  can  tell  you  no  more  than  this.  She  informed 
Lady  Gargoyle  that  she  had  no  idea  what  had  become 
of  Lenoir,  but  she  imagined  he  had  started  for  the 
colonies." 

A  smile  passed  between  the  two  detectives. 

"  He  gave  her  no  sort  of  clue  as  to  where  he  should 
go,  therefore  I  cannot  see  the  object  of  questioning  her 
on  the  matter." 

Sydney's  look  of  gratitude  towards  his  uncle  was 
worth  seeing.  He  pictured  in  his  own  mind  what  it 
would  be  to  Moyrah,  in  her  present  state,  to  be  confronted 
by  a  French  and  an  English  detective,  and  to  be  put 
through  a  scathing  catechism,  directed  with  the  object 
of  forcing  her  to  implicate  and,  perhaps,  bring  to  the 
scaffold  a  man  whom  until  a  few  day's  previously  she  had 
regarded  as  her  husband.  A  man  whom  Sydney's 
intuition  told  him,  in  spite  of  himself,  she  could  not  even 
bear  to  hear  harshly  spoken  of. 

"  Monsieur  Sevry,"  and  Poynter  bowed  to  his 
colleague,  "  has  some  questions  entered  in  his  note  book 
which  no  one  but  Miss  Hegarty  can  answer." 

"  Then  they  will  remain  unanswered,"  said  Sydney, 
haughtily. 

"  Stop  a  moment,"  said  Lord  Gargoyle,  as  if  an  idea 
had  struck  him  :  "  if  Monsieur  S^vry  will  kindly  write 
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them  down" — he  took  a  sheet  of  writing  paper  with  his 
crest  on  it  from  a  blotting  book  on  the  table — "  on  this, 
he  can  put  it  into  this  envelope  and  seal  it  down ;  I  will 
myself  take  it  to  Lady  Gargoyle,  who  will  at  my  desire  at 
once  convey  it  to  Miss  Hegarty.  She  will  write  you  the 
answers  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  shall  herself  seal  up 
the  letter,  which  I  will  bring  back  to  you  here." 

"Really,  Uncle  Charles,  you  are  too  kind! "  burst  from 
Sydney's  lips,  while  the  contending  emotions  of  anger 
and  gratitude  almost  choked  his  voice.  The  detectives 
•consulted  together  in  whispers  in  French  in  the  window 
for  a  few  minutes.  Sydney  threw  himself  into  a  high 
backed  chair  and  watched  them.  "  Bloodhounds  !  they 
think,  in  hunting  down  their  quarry,  they  may  destroy 
all  the  white  does  in  the  place."  He  folded  his  arms  and 
stretched  his  legs  out  straight  before  him,  as  he  leaned 
back. 

Poynter  came  forward  with  the  bland  expression 
which  did  not  sit  well  on  his  piercing  little  greenish 
eyes  and  rugged  features.  "  As  there  appears  to  be 
some  strange  but  evidently  insurmountable  objection  to 
our  having  a  few  moments  private  conversation  with  the 
young  lady,  we  shall.  Lord  Gargoyle,  gladly  avail  our- 
selves of  your  offer." 

Monsieur  Sevry  also  came  forward  and  bowed .  They 
then  took  the  sheet  of  paper  to  the  window  and  laying 
it  on  Poynter's  book,  consulted  together,  and  with  the 
help  of  their  united  wits  and  an  indelible  lead  pencil, 
soon  contrived  to  cover  the  whole  sheet  with  questions. 

This  done.  Lord  Gargoyle  lighted  a  candle,  handed 
them  a  bit  of  new  red  sealing  wax,  and  his  seal  with  his 
crest  on  it.  They  thanked  him,  folded  the  precious 
document  up  carefully,  sealed  it,  and  handed  it  to  his 
lordship.  He  at  once  took  it  into  the  drawing-room 
where  he  sent  a  footman  to  summon  his  better  half  from 
her  boudoir. 

"What  is  it?"  she  asked,  rather  crossly,  as  she 
abruptly  put  her  head  in  the  doorway. 
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"  I  wish  to  speak  to  you,"  he  said,  gravely,  standing 
and  signing  to  her  to  come  in. 

"  Anything  the  matter  with  Starry?  or  is  it  a  con- 
gestion of  ministerial  election  addresses?" 

''  It  is  something  with  regard  to  your  friend,  Miss 
Moyrah."  Her  face  changed ;  in  an  instant  she  was 
all  attention. 

He  then  proceeded,  with  as  little  deliberation  and  as 
much  haste  as  he  was  capable  of,  to  lay  the  whole  ca«se 
before  her.  She  listened,  wrapt  in  the  most  intense 
interest.  Her  face  was  keen  and  full  of  ideas,  strange 
thoughts,  plans,  projects,  all  flitting  backwards  and 
forwards  like  fairies  in  a  pantomime.  At  length  he 
handed  her  the  sealed  envelope,  told  her  to  take  it  in  to 
Moyrah,  and  he  would  wait  there  for  the  answer. 

Bridget  took  it  eagerly,  said  "  All  right,"  she  was  sure 
Moyrah  would  not  be  long  answering  it,  and  left  the 
room  quickly.  She  entered  the  boudoir  softly,  for  she 
had  left  Moyrah  sleeping.  Her  entrance  was  so  gentle 
that  it  did  not  awaken  her.  "  So  I've  got  two  detectives 
and  my  lord  and  master  against  me,  have  I  ?  "  she 
murmured,  while  a  sarcastic  smile  curled  her  lip.  She 
turned  the  key  in  the  door.  Then  muttered,  "  A  French 
and  an  English  detective  against  an  Irishwoman.  Dear 
me  !    how  we  pippins  swim !  " 

She  looked  at  her  patient's  face,  with  its  expression 
of  deep,  almost  awful,  grief  of  soul,  and  terrible  physical 
suffering.  The  full  brightness  of  the  sun  shining  in  the 
window  showed  the  ashy  paleness  which  came  over  it 
when  in  repose,  and  not  flushed  by  the  excitements  of 
conversation.  The  glossy  locks  on  her  forehead,  much 
rumpled  by  lying  on  the  sofa,  had  acquired  a  noticeable 
tint  of  grey.  Bridget  preceived  this  for  the  first  time, 
and  was  horrified.  The  sun  shone  aslant  across  the 
rounded  part  of  the  brow,  turning  the  silver  into  gold. 
Then  a  cloud  threw  a  shadow  and  the  silver  earner 
out  more  strongly  marked  than  before. 

"  And  I  am   to  wake  her  from  the  first  refreshing 
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sleep  she  has  had,  to  put  her  through  a  sort  of  Star 
Chamher  torture,  in  order  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  two 
paid  detectives  !  Don't  you  wish  you  may  get  it,  as 
Paddy  Ahearn  said  when  a  man  at  the  fair,  having 
bought  his  favourite  pipe  from  him,  was  going  to  take 
possession  of  it !  " 

She  gave  a  little  whistle,  and  without  a  moment's 
hesitation  broke  the  seal,  and  pulled  out  the  table  of 
questions  between  her  finger  and  thumb.  As  she  read 
them  a  strange  mixture  of  feelings  passed  over  her  face. 
Amazement,  disgust,  indignation,  almost  kindhng  into 
fury  at  their  tenour,  intense  satisfaction  and  self-con- 
gratulation with  herself  for  having  waylaid  them. 

There  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  She  sat  down  at  her 
little  writing  table,  drew  her  blotting  book  before  her, 
opened  it,  spread  out  a  clean  sheet  of  note  paper,  laid 
the  questions  beside  it,  and  proceeded,  in  an  admirable 
imitation  of  Moyrah's  scrawly  up  and  down,  all  over  the 
paper  hand,  to  answer  them  categorically.  So  entirely 
was  she  in  Moyrah's  confidence  that  she  knew  the 
true  answer  to  many  of  them ;  when  she  did  not  she 
composed  one,  without  having  to  stop  a  moment  to 
consider.  No  biting  the  top  of  the  pen  or  wrinkling  the 
brows  in  laboured  consideration  for  her  !  As  soon  as 
she  saw  the  last  letter  of  the  question  the  answer  was 
invented,  if  she  had  not  the  real  one  ready  to  hand. 
One  question  took  away  her  breath,  by  what  she  knew 
Moyrah  would  have  felt  to  be  the  refinement  of  its 
cruelty,  evidently  unintentional  though  it  was.  To  this 
she  could  not  resist  giving  an  answer  which  had  a  spice 
of  satire  in  it  so  unlike  Moyrah  and  so  like  herself,  that 
for  one  instant  she  feared  it  might  betray  her ;  but  the 
next  she  thought,  ^'  O,  no !  These  English  are  so  stupidly 
honest  themselves  they  never  compass  the  possibility  of 
deception  in  others,  especially  if  they  happen  to  be 
ladies  of  rank ;  that  puts  it  out  of  the  question  at  once." 
She  went  on  quickly  with  her  writing.  "  I  feel  as  if  I 
was  in  the  witness  box,  and  a  foxy  Q.C.  glaring  at  me 
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under  his  brows."  She  kept  the  first  finger  of  her  left 
hand  on  the  questions  to  make  sure  she  was  answering 
them  in  rotation.  "  I  wonder  they  did  not  add,  '  Does 
your  ear  grow  at  the  back  of  your  neck  when  in  Ireland, 
and  change  its  position  immediately  you  come  to 
England?'" 

"  Well,  here  goes,  finale  at  last.  Praised  be  St. 
Patrick.  Now  for  the  signature,  '  Moyrah  Hegarty ;' 
fancy  Moyrah  having  written  that  name !  Why  it 
would  have  killed  her  outright,  without  any  of  the 
questions  !  Tried  and  transported  for  forgery,  is  that  to 
be  my  end?  Well,  I  might  do  worse;  plain  food  and 
plenty  of  exercise  in  the  open  air." 

She  carefully  folded  up  the  answers,  put  them  inside 
the  questions,  slipped  both  into  an  envelope,  stuck  it, 
then  sealed  it  with  her  own  private  seal  with  a  shamrock 
and  "  Erin-go-bragh  "  on  it.  "At  any  rate,  let  me  be 
grateful  for  ])resent  blessings  *,  the  ungrateful  heart  is 
like  the  desert  which  receives  the  rain  but  shows  nothing 
for  it:  see  copy-book  No.  1." 

She  rose  very  gently.  The  wooden  legs  of  her  chair 
were  on  the  polished  oak  floor,  and  she  had  to  be  most 
careful  as  she  pushed  it  back.  She  blew  out  the  little 
red  wax  writing-table  candle  and  left  the  room  ;  taking 
longer  to  close  the  door  behind  her  than  she  had  done  to 
read  the  questions,  and  once  out,  hurried  to  the  drawing- 
room. 

Lord  Gargoyle  had  occupied  himself  with  a  volume 
of  Lord  Chatham's  speeches.  He  looked  up  as  his  wife 
entered.  "  My  dear,  you  have  been  quick.  I  trust  you 
have  not  hurried  the  poor  girl." 

"  Not  at  all,  not  at  all,"  said  Bridget  in  the  most  off- 
hand manner  in  the  world.  "  She  had  all  the  answers 
ready,  and  wrote  them  off  at  once  not  to  keep  you 
waiting." 

"  Very  kind  of  her,  Fm  sure,"  he  said,  looking  very 
much  pleased. 

"  She  was  a  good  deal  upset,  naturally  ;  but  I  have 
II.  K 
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only  one  request  to  make  to  you,  dear  Charles,  and  that 
is  that  you  will  never  allude  to  the  subject  before  her, 
as  it  might  bring  on  a  fit  of  hysterics." 

"  Certainly,  certainly,  my  love  !  "  he  answered,  with 
the  most  cordial  consent  imaginable.  She  knew  he  had  a 
unique  horror  of  hysterics,  and  would  have  gone  through 
fire  and  water  to  avoid  witnessing  a  fit  of  them. 

"  Thank  you ;  then  it  will  be  all  right.  I  am  sure 
the  detectives  will  find  the  answers  satisfactory.  It  was 
a  very  kind  thought  in  you  to  get  them  to  write  them 
instead  of  insisting  on  seeing  her ;  you  are  good  and 
kind  !"  she  added,  with  genuine  feeling,  as  she  gave  him  a 
hearty  kiss  and  hug,  and  then  dismissed  him,  looking 
highly  gratified. 

"  Well,  she  must  have  hurried  herself!"  exclaimed 
Sydney,  starting  up  as  Lord  Gargoyle  entered.  He 
had  been  chafing  so  with  irritation  that  he  had  bitten 
his  lip  until  it  bled.  He  took  out  his  hankerchief  and 
held  it  to  it,  while  Lord  Gargoyle  handed  the  letter  to 
Poynter. 

He  and  his  colleague  perused  it  standing  side  by 
side. 

"  Most  satisfactory,"  broke  simultaneously  from  both 
their  lips. 

"  Better  business  head  than  any  woman  I  ever  met," 
muttered  Poynter. 

Sydney's  face  flushed  with  pride  as  great  as  when 
Clauricaune  had  won  at  Ascot. 

"  Admirable !  admirable!  "  exclaimed  Sevry. 

"  Every  word  to  the  point !  "  echoed  Poynter,  ^'  not  a 
syllable  too  much  or  one  too  little."  And  as  he  read 
one  answer  he  muttered,  "  sarcastic,  too."  This  was  so 
very  unlike  Moyrah,  and  so  exceedingly  like  Bridget, 
that  for  one  instant  the  shadow  of  a  suspicion  darted 
through  Sydney's  mind.     He  put  it  away. 

The  two  detectives  talked  together  in  a  low  voice,  as 
Sydney  murmured,  "  for  all  the  world  like  two  poachers 
on  the  confines  of  a  copse  at  midnight." 
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Then  they  took  out  another  piece  of  paper  and  read 
it  and  compared  it  with  Moyrah's  answers,  keeping 
their  noses  ahnost  touching  the  paper. 

"  iVlways  encourage  the  hounds  to  keep  their  noses 
close  to  the  ground,"  sohloquised  Sydney. 

The  result  of  their  cogitations  appeared  to  be  satis- 
factory. They  came  up  to  Lord  Gargoyle,  thanked 
him  very  much  for  his  assistance  and  courtesy,  and  said 
they  would  pursue  their  investigations  for  a  few  days  in 
that  neighbourhood.  They  bowed  to  Sydney,  who 
returned  their  salutation  with  some  haughtiness.  They 
spoke  a  few  words  to  each  other  as  they  were  going 
out,  and  Poynter  turned  back  from  the  door  and  said  if 
anything  came  to  light  which  would  necessitate  further 
communication  with  Mis  Hegarty  they  would  do  them- 
selves the  honour  of  calling  again,  especially  as  from 
the  tenour  of  that  young  lady's  replies  she  was  likely  to 
be  a  valuable  auxiliary. 

There  was  something  in  the  would-be  politeness  but 
thoroughly  modern  Parisian  impertinence  with  whith 
Sdvry  seconded  these  remarks,  that  made  Sydney's  face 
feel  as  if  he  had  been  whisking  through  bulrushes  after 
the  Pytchley,  until  his  cheeks  were  whipped  by  the 
twigs  and  torn  by  the  stinging  kisses  of  the  thorns. 

"  Who'd  be  a  detective  ?  "  he  exclaimed,  once  more 
throwing  himself  back  in  his  lounging  chair. 

"  Well,  I  know  several  broken-down  diplomats  who 
have  become  so,"  said  his  lordship,  gravely. 

Sydney  laughed  heartily  at  this  ;  so  much  so  that  at 
last  Lord  Gargoyle  became  infected  and  laughed  too. 

"  I  should  say  of  detectives  that  they  have  a  specula- 
tive right  to  be  treated  as  human  beings,  a  right  never 
to  be  exerted,  and  still,  never  renounced.  That  is  the 
light  they  seem  to  me  to  stand  in  towards  the  rest  of 
humanity,"  and  he  kicked  his  foot  up  and  down. 

"  They  have  hitherto  been  necessary  evils,  but  we 
may  hope  that  advancing  civilization  will  render  their 
services   of    such   a   trifling   character   that   they  will 
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gradually  disappear,"  said  Lord  Gargoyle.  "  Well,  I 
am  glad  they  have  gone,"  and  he  gave  a  sigh  of  relief, 
and  began  to  peruse  an  important  letter  from  the  Home 
Secretary  which  he  had  just  received.  At  that  moment 
his  wife  opened  the  door,  peered  round  the  corner  of  it, 
then  walked  boldly  in. 

Her  husband  rose  with  old  fashioned  courtesy,  and 
pushed  an  arm  chair  forward  for  her.  She  looked  up 
into  his  face  with  a  comical  twinkle  in  the  corner  of  her 
-eye  as  she  nodded  and  sat  down  in  it. 

"  T  trust  your  poor  young  friend  is  not  the  worse  for 
the  ordeal  she  has  been  called  upon  to  undergo  ?  " 

"  Well,  of  course,  she  felt  it,"  replied  Bridget, 
glancing  at  Sydney  out  of  the  corners  of  her  eyes  to 
see  how  much  he  suspected.  She  felt  certain  if  he 
had  seen  the  answers  he  knew  all ;  but  then  she  con- 
sidered it  very  doubtful  if  the  detectives  would  show 
them  to  him. 

Something  in  her  voice  and  manner  made  Sydney 
lean  forward  in  his  chair  and  fix  his  penetrating  eyes 
upon  her. 

"  I  was  extremely  sorry  she  should  be  annoyed  when 
she  was  ill  and  a  guest  in  my  house — but — aw — but — 
you  see  it  was  the  only  way  to  avoid  a  personal  inter- 
view, which  I  felt  sure  would  have  been  much  more 
painful." 

"  You  have  been  most  kind  and  I  can  never  forget  it." 
Thank  you  very  much,  Charles,"  she  said,  with  one  of 
those  rare  bursts  of  earnest  feeling  which  seemed  to 
change  her  altogether. 

"  She  was  very  quick  writing  it,  "  said  Sydney,  while 
he  fixed  his  eyes  intently  upon  her,  "  I  fear  she  must 
have  flurried  herself." 

"  Quickness  does  not  always  stand  for  flurry  with 
women,  whatever  it  may  do  with  men,"  she  answered, 
looking  at  him  steadily. 

He  answered  in  so  low  a  voice  that  Lord  Gargoyle, 
far  from  catching  his  words,  did  not  even  know  he  was 
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speaking.     ''  There  are  quibbles  incapable   of  deceiv- 
ing the  understanding  even  of  a  sporting  man." 

She  looked  at  him  with  those  keen  grey  eyes  that 
pierced  like  dentist's  instruments.  "  It  is  not  moral  to 
deceive,"  he  said,  still  very  low. 

She  continued  to  look  at  him  while  she  drawled  in  an 
imitation  of  her  husband's  slowest  and  most  con- 
scientiously ponderous  manner,  "  The  contentions  of 
party  have  given  a  fashionable  latitude  to  the  principles 
of  modern  morality." 

"  And  a  woman  is  the  first  to  act  upon  it." 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  in  a  tone  of  iron  decision. 

After  a  pause  of  two  or  three  minutes  he  said,  gravely  r 
"  It  is  impossible  not  to  respect  you,  Aunt  Bridget, 
whether  for  the  independent  dignity  with  which  you 
maintain  the  rank  of  a  peeress,  or  the  complaisance  with 
which  vou  accept  the  office  of  an — an — amanuensis  ? — 
shall  I  say?" 

"  Say  what  you  please — or  whatever  is  most  insult- 
ing— though  the  two  are  no  doubt  identical.  Use  every 
aspersion  the  factious  artifice  of  the  male  brain  •!& 
capable  of  concocting,"  and  she  leaned  her  elbow  on  the 
arm  of  the  chair,  her  chin  on  two  fingers  of  her  left 
hand,  while  she  raised  her  eyebrows,  and  hummed  a  low, 
scarcely  perceptible  bar  of  Carmen.  "  I  am  aware  my 
case  is  like  Byron's,  and  comprises  a  category  of  all  the 
crimes  which  can,  and  several  which  cannot  be  omitted." 

"  Nothing  searches  all  the  corners  of  the  mind  so  much 
as  dissimulation  practised  against  dissimulation,"  said 
Sydney,  still  looking  at  her.  "  I  need  scarcely  ask  you 
if  you  are  acquainted  with  the  Spanish  saying :  '  Tell  a 
lie  and  find  the  truth.'" 

"  No,  you  need  not  ask  me,"  and  there  was  a  sudden 
change  in  her  tone  which  startled  him. 

"  I  did  not  mean  anything  rude,"  he  said,  gently  and! 
in  a  tone  of  real  apology,  while  he  leaned  forward.  She 
recovered  herself  in  a  moment,  and  continued,  in  her 
usual  flippant  manner ; 
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"  Who  told  the  lie,  then,  I  wonder  ?  "  after  a  moment 
she  added,  "  But  dissimulation  may  be  forced  upon  you ; 
there  may  be  no  way  to  get  out  of  it." 

"  It  is  becoming  extensively  used  in  the  present 
day,"  he  said,  "  it  seems  to  me  it  is  the  modern  codicil 
to  everyone's  free  will."  After  a  moment's  pause  he 
added,  as  if  his  thoughts  had  taken  a  sudden  turn :  "  By 
Jove !  I  should  like  to  have  blown  those  detects,  to 
atoms." 

"  Well,"  she  said,  surveying  him  with  complacent 
satisfaction,  "  you  are  a  diamond,  after  all,  though 
possibly  a  rough  one." 

"  A  very  hot  and  furious  one,"  he  answered,  fannmg 
himself  with  a  copy  of  Punch. 

"  The  combustion  of  the  diamond  is  one  of  the 
commonest  experiments  in  modern  chemistry,"  she 
answered,  calmly. 

"  We  have  had  rather  a  trying  time  of  it,  my  dear, 
with  these  two  detectives,"  said  her  husband,  genially, 
quite  unaware  she  had  been  talking  to  Sydney.  "  Had 
it  not  been  for  Edgar,  there,  I  think  they  would  have 
got  the  better  of  me." 

'^  Edgar  a  match  for  detectives  ?  "  she  replied,  in  that 
raised  voice  it  was  necessary  to  use  to  her  husband 
when  he  was  not  very  near  her,  "  you  might  as  well  tell 
me  that,  in  a  stand  up  fight,  a  bunch  of  grapes  was  a 
match  for  a  pumpkin." 

His  lordship  laughed  pleasantly.  "  And  if  you  wish 
to  know  what  I  think  of  Aunt  Bridget  and  detectives," 
Sydney  called  out,  also  raising  his  voice,  "  I  think  they 
would  be  to  her  like  a  bundle  of  dandelion  seed  to  a 
bunch  of  nettles ;  their  wits  as  easily  scattered,  and 
their  precautions  dispersed." 

"  Did  I  not  say  whichever  was  most  insulting?  "  she 
muttered  low ;  while  her  husband  laughed  heartily, 
pleased,  as  he  always  was,  with  any  specimen  of  his 
Tvife's  wit. 


CHAPTER     Llll. 

T   that   moment   the   door  was  flung  open,  and 
Baron  Sydewaise  announced. 

"  A    detective    not    in   disguise,"   muttered 
Bridget,  as  she  rose  to  receive  him. 

Baron  Sydewaise  was  the  judge  who  was  presiding 
at  the  then  present  assizes.  He  was  one  of  those  men  it 
is  easier  to  look  at  than  to  write  about.  His  boots 
creaked  very  much  when  he  walked,  so  that  everyone 
always  did  look  at  him.  He  was  clean  shaven,  and  the 
contour  of  the  upper  part  of  his  body  was  not  unlike 
one  of  the  sphinx  in  the  British  Museum.  The  rest  of 
his  form  resembled  a  shooting-board,  which  is  two 
boards  joined  together,  with  their  sides  lapped  up#n 
each  other  so  as  to  form  a  rebate  for  making  short 
joints.  His  joints  were  all  short,  like  his  temper.  He 
moved  somewhat  awkwardly,  in  jerks.  Except  when 
he  was  smiling,  or  interested  in  conversation,  his  face 
wore  an  expression  of  surprise  and  persistent  huffiness. 
His  lips  pouted  naturally.  He  always  looked  as  if 
some  barbarian  had  just  informed  him,  with  daring 
intrepidity,  that  all  the  more  rotten  customs  and  practices 
of  the  bar  and  the  bench  were  about  to  be  cut  oiF.  He 
shivered  occasionally  as  if  still  suffering  from  the  shock 
caused  by  the  prospect  of  so  extensive  an  amputation.  But 
he  was  a  well  informed  man,  or  rather,  as  was  generally 
said  of  him,  "  highly  cultivated."  He  had  translated 
several  books  from  the  Latin,  and  one  or  two  from  the 
Greek.  The  Greek  ones  were  considered  the  best, 
"  principally,"  Bridget  said,  "  because  fewer  people 
were   acquainted  with  the  originals."     He  invariably 
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evinced  great  taste  in  criticising  the  furniture  of  a  house 
In  which  he  was  a  guest.  He  considered  much  of  the 
adornment  found  even  in  houses  of  the  best  class 
distinguished  by  vulgarity,  even  absurdity,  and  likely 
to  develope  a  distinctly  pernicious  tendency  in  the 
artistic  education  of  the  day.  Instances  had  been 
known  where  the  master,  and  still  more  the  mistress,  of 
the  house  had  not  listened  to  his  strictures  with  that 
deference  which  a  man  who  is  licensed  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  his  fellow  sinners  has  a  right  to  expect. 

He  did  not  at  all  like  what  he  had  seen  of  the  new 
Lady  Gargoyle ;  but  his  lordship  was  an  old  friend  of 
his,  and  his  cuisine  was  now,  and  always  had  been, 
exceptional.  The  furniture  of  the  house  he  thought 
loud,  i^merican,  and  showy.  Now,  the  only  American 
things  in  the  house  were  a  rocking  chair  and  a  lamp, 
which  stood  on  its  own  base  straight  up  from  the  floor. 
He  had  been  for  a  ride  on  the  downs,  had  passed  near 
the  house,  remembered  it  was  about  luncheon  time,  had 
a  vision  of  the  cuisine^  decided  to  look  in.  I  may  as 
well  mention  here  that  he  usually  spoke  in  a  hoarse, 
stuffy  voice,  as  if  he  always  had  that  charming  new 
disease  which  has  lately  been  invented  to  emphasize 
our  progress  in  medical  science — the  School  Board  sore 
throat. 

"  Delighted  to  see  you,  I'm  sure,"  exclaimed  Lord 
Gargoyle,  cordially,  coming  forward  with  outstretched 

hand,  "  I  saw  by  the  papers  you  had   arrived  in  , 

and  1  was  just  on  the  point  of  getting  my  wife  to  send 
you  a  line  to  ask  you  what  day  you  could  dine  with  us." 

Now,  from  the  first  moment  Bridget  had  seen  the 
man,  she  had  detested  him.  She  mentally  decided  it 
would  have  taken  a  long  time  before  that  line  would 
have  been  got  out  of  her.  She  extended  to  him  the 
two  first  fingers  of  her  right  hand,  held  horizontally, 
and  without  the  souj^gon  of  a  bend  in  them. 

Sydney  remembered  he  had  given  a  decision  which 
he  thought  unfair,  and  which  had  been  adverse  to  a 
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jockey  he  was  interested  in,  at  a  triar  two  years 
previously.  He  just  stood  up  for  a  moment,  bowed 
rather  stiffly,  and  sat  down  again.  But  he  was  not  the 
cuisine^  neither  was  her  ladyship,  though  she  was  more 
like  it,  so  the  Baron  was  indifferent  to  his  ungenial 
reception. 

"  I  wonder,"  whispered  Sydney  to  Bridget,  as  a 
sudden  suspicion  darted  through  his  mind,  "  if  he  knows 
Moyrah's  here." 

"  Thinking  highly  of  his  abilities,"  she  replied,  dryly, 
"  I  still  cannot  allow  him  the  gift  of  divination." 

"  But  the  detectives  might  have  told  him." 

"  You  think,  then,  judges  and  detectives  are  all  mixed 
up  together ;  judges,  lawyers,  constables,  detectives, 
attorneys,  doctors,  and  French  Communists  ;  a  sort  of 
hodge-podge,  like  a  secular  collect  for  Good  Friday." 

He  frowned, 

"I  only  devoutly  hope  my  good  better-half  won't 
inform  him  on  the  subject.  He  follows  your  example 
too  often,  and  puts  his  foot  into  it  with  a  disastrous 
crash." 

Meantime,  Lord  Gargoyle  and  the  Baron  were 
standing  close  together,  conversing  about  a  new  rule  of 
procedure  there  was  some  talk  of  introducing  into  the 
House  of  Commons. 

At  this  moment  the  door  was  flung  open,  and  Miss 
Conjugate  announced.  She  was  a  sister  of  Lord  Hash- 
theboy,  and  as  her  brother  was  unmarried,  she  lived  in 
his  house  and  ruled  everything.  She  was  fifty  years  of 
age,  an  extremely  clever  woman,  and  a  distinct  power 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Lord  Gargoyle  respected  her 
profoundly  ;  indeed,  at  one  time  gossiping  tongues  had 
hinted  that  respect  would  deepen  into  fonder  feelings, 
but  his  lordship  had  developed  a  taste  for  another  style. 
She  was  a  tall,  muscular  woman,  had  a  high  forehead, 
sharp-pointed,  hooked  nose,  thin  lips,  and  a  long, 
advancing,  pointed  chin.  Her  face  was  strongly  lined, 
and  her  manner,  even   at  a  morning  visit,  showed  she 
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would  stand  no  trifling.  The  only  unfortunate  thing 
about  her  was  that  her  name  should  remind  you  of 
conjugal,  as  otherwise  it  was  the  last  thing  you  would 
have  thought  of  in  her  presence. 

Her  entrance  was  quickly  followed  by  that  of  a  silent, 
heavy  young  man,  a  near  neighbour.  This  was  always 
the  way ;  when  Bridget  ordered  luncheon  in  the 
morning,  she  never  knew  how  many  mouths  might 
partake  of  it  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Lord  Gargoyle's 
hospitality  was  famed,  and  his  manner  was  so  courteous 
to  everyone,  that  visitors  came  to  think  they  were 
conferring  a  favour  on  him  by  partaking  of  his  food. 
Soon  luncheon  was  announced,  and  they  all  adjourned 
to  the  dining-room. 

Sydney  felt  dreadfully  bored  at  being  caught  for 
luncheon.  He  had  meant  to  have  a  sandwich  and  a 
glass  of  sherry  and  gone  off  with  his  fishing-rod  to  try 
and  hunt  up  a  stream  which  had  some  water  in  it ;  but 
the  fates  were  against  him,  and  he  found  himself  sitting 
next  to  Miss  Conjugate,  and  opposite  Baron  Sydewaise, 
at  what  promised,  from  the  number  of  dishes  provided, 
to  be  a  long  meal. 

"You  don't  happen  to  know  of  a  kitchenmaid,  Miss 
Conjugate,  I  suppose,"  said  Bridget,  with  great  suavity 
of  manner. 

"  No,  no  ;  I  do  not." 

"  Mine  is  going  to  be  married.  I  always  advise 
young  people  to  get  married  when  they  can.  It's  not 
always  so  easy,"  she  added,  nonchalantly. 

Miss  Conjugate  said  nothing. 

"  You  know  the  answer  of  the  school-girl  to  the 
Cardinal?" 

Miss  Conjugate  shook  her  head. 

Sydney  looked  interested.  "  What  was  it  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"  Why,  some  nuns  had  been  preparing  the  school 
children  for  an  examination  by  Cardinal  Manning 
previous  to  confirmation.     They  taught  them  carefully 
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over  and  over  again  that  confirmation  was  a  sacrament 
not  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation,  but  that  it  was 
a  good  thing  to  take  advantage  of  it  if  you  got  the 
chance.  Well,  when  one  little  terrified  Irish  girl  saw 
this  tall  man  in  a  scarlet  cap  standing  before  her,  her 
usually  scattered  senses  went  more  wildly  to  the  winds 
than  ever.  The  Cardinal  addressed  her  in  a  tone  of 
gracious  condecension,  '  Well,  my  little  girl,  tell  me 
what  is  the  meaning  of  the  holy  sacrament  of 
matrimony  ? '  She  instantly  replied,  in  a  hurried 
manner,  '  Please,  your  eminence,  it's  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  salvation,  but  it's  a  good  thing  to  take 
advantage  of  it  when  you  get  the  chance.'  The 
Cardinal's  face  may,  perhaps,  be  more  easily  imagined 
by  those  who  have  seen  him,  than  described  by  those 
who  have  not." 

Sydney  laughed  heartily. 

"  I'm  sure  you  agree  with  the  dear  little  innocent, 
Miss  Conjugate,"  said  Bridget,  in  her  politest  tones. 

But  her  countenance  did  not  relax. 

''  I  don't  approve  of  encouraging  children,  especially 
girls,"  she  laid  a  marked  emphasis  on  girls,  as  she 
looked  upon  Bridget  as  one,  "  to  make  silly  remarks,  in 
order  that  their  elders  may  laugh  at  them." 

After  this  there  was  a  short  silence. 

Bridget  knew  that  Miss  Conjugate  scorned  the 
fashion  books,  and  of  Paris  bonnets  thought  as  meanly 
as  of  the  heads  that  wore  them.  Now,  Bridget  herself 
would  have  liked  a  new  bonnet  fresh  from  the  Bue 
Bivoli  once  a  week  at  least,  so  she  said,  and  loud  enough 
for  her  husband  to  hear,  as  she  rather  wished  it  to  act 
on  him  as  a  hint  to  present  her  with  one  of  the  objects 
of  her  ambition  :  "  1  hear  you  were  in  Paris  last  week, 
Miss  Conjugate  ;  do  tell  me  what  are  the  last  fashions 
at  Riboux's." 

^'  I  never  looked  in  at  the  windows  of  a  bonnet  shop 
in  my  life,"  replied  Miss  C,  with  a  fine  contempt, 
which  would  have  done  for  a  model  for  some  celebrated 
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operatic    maestro    asked  to  preside  at   a   practice    of 
hallelujah  lasses. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Lord  Gargoyle — she  was  delighted 
to  see  the  bait  had  in  part  taken — "  you  seem  to  think 
of  nothing  but  the  fashions,  which,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge,  appear  to  change  about  once  a  week." 

"  So  they  do,  and  that  is  the  greatest  proof  of 
civilisation.  Darwin  says  that  amongst  savages — mark, 
savages — the  same  fashion  lasts  for  long  periods  of 
time,  therefore  the  more  highly  civilized  you  are,  the 
more  quickly  yonr  fashions  change  ;  in  fact,  it  might  be 
taken  as  a  test  of  the  exact  ratio  of  civilization  you  had 
reached  by  the  numbers  of  times  you  changed  your 
fashions.  At  least,  these  are  the  deductions  I  consider 
a  logical  mind  cannot  fail  to  draw." 

"  Does  Darwin  say  fashions  last  for  long  periods 
amongst  savage  tribes?"  asked  Miss  Conjugate,  in  an 
austere  moral  tone. 

"  '  The  Descent  of  Man,'  page  576,"  replied  Bridget, 
who  was  equal  to  the  good  lady  in  her  own  line.  "  He 
also  says  Sir  S.  Baker,  speaking  of  the  natives  of 
Central  Africa,  the  very  lowest  of  all  in  the  scale  of 
civilisation,  says  that  every  tribe  has  a  distinct  and 
unchangmg  fashion  for  dressing  the  hair." 

Now  it  was  a  remarkable  fact,  but  Miss  Conjugate 
herself,  who  was  in  the  highest  grade  of  civilization,  had 
a  distinct  and  most  unchanging  fashion  for  dressing  her 
hair.  None  of  your  fringes  or  curling  over  the  brow 
for  her ;  self-adornment,  vanity,  and  the  admiration  of 
others  were  not  the  motives  which  guided  her  toilette. 
No  ;  they  were  rather  a  desire  to  show  that  the  inside 
of  the  head  was  intended  by  nature  to  be  more  attractive 
than  the  outside,  and  that  to  prove  the  necessity  of 
theoretical  reasoning  from  stern  practical  results  was 
what  your  hair  was  given  you  for. 

The  judge  prided  himself  on  never  interfering  in  a 
ladies'  quarrel,  as  to  do  so  was  likely  to  mar  the 
harmonies  of  digestion. 
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Sydney  was  one  of  those  who,  unlike  some  of  his  sex, 
consider  it  their  duty,  even  when  ensnared  into  a 
disagreeable  position,  to  make  themselves  as  pleasant  as 
possible,  and  not  to  leave  all  the  doing  of  the  civilities 
to  the  overworked  female  contingent.  Biting  his  lip  to 
hide  a  smile,  he  now  quickly  came  to  Miss  Conjugate's 
rescue,  and  changed  the  subject  under  discussion.  He 
was  rewarded  by  finding  a  real  interest  awakened  in 
him  by  the  conversation  which  ensued.  Though  you 
would  certainly  have  preferred  Miss  Conjugate  to  take 
her  place  amongst  the  renowned  heromes  of  antiquity 
— Thomyris,  Semiramis,  Judith,  and  Deborah — rather 
than  at  your  own  fireside,  still  she  was  well  abreast 
with  every  subject  of  the  day,  and  could  keep  your 
attention  fixed  in  an  ordinary  conversation  by  the 
incision  of  her  remarks.  She  usually  started  whatever 
topic  she  wished  discussed,  and  led  easily  from  that  to 
miy  other  she  considered  suited  to  her  company,  and 
likely  to  display  her  own  abilities.  To-day  she  began 
about  some  local  county  matter  connected  with  the 
election,  which  interested  Lord  Gargoyle.  From  tliat 
she  went  to  politics  in  general,  and  then  observing  her 
hostess  hiding  a  yawn  behind  her  fan,  she  led,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  by  an  easy  transition  to  the  theatres. 

"Have  you  seen  'Faust'  at  the  Lyceum?"  she  asked, 

"  Yes,"  was  the  unanimous  reply. 

"  And  what  do  you  think  of  it  f " 

"  Finest  thing  I've  seen  for  years,"  said  Sydney. 

"  Quite,"  assented  Bridget,  emphatically. 

"  I  consider  it  likely  to  be  productive  of  considerable 
moral  good,"  said  Lord  Gargoyle. 

"  I  entirely  disagree  with  you,  and  am  surprised  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  has  not  stopped  it  long  ago,"  said 
the  judge. 

"  1  quite  agree  with  you.  Baron  Sydewaise,"  said 
Miss  Conjugate,  "  and  I  do  not  think  highly  of  any 
young  lady  who  praises  it,"  and  she  looked  severely  at 
Bridget.     "  The   whole  play   I   consider  subversive  of 
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morality,  one  of  the  worst  features  being  that 
Marguerite — contemptible  creature — should  go  to 
heaven,  teaching  people  they  may  live  as  they  like, 
if  they  make  a  show  of  repentance  in  the  end.  Heaven 
for  her  indeed  !  That  is  not  the  sort  of  heaven  I  look 
forward  to,  or  would  care  to  enter  !  "  She  drew  up  her 
figure  to  its  full  height.  "  A  heaven  full  of  Marguerites, 
indeed  !  " 

"  Would  it  not  be  better  to  wait  until  you  had  the 
opportunity  of  choice  offered?"  asked  Bridget,  in  a 
tone  as  if  she  was  really  interested  in  her  guest's  future 
prospects. 

"  Thank  you  ;  but  it  is  one  of  those  subjects  I  prefer 
to  decide  on  now.  It  is  very  absurd  to  see  young  girls 
scarcely  out  of  the  schoolroom," — she  knew  Bridget's 
age,  and  thought  Lord  Gargoyle  must  have  been 
temporarily  insane,  distinctly  non  compos^  to  marry 
what  she  was  pleased  to  term  a  mere  child — ''  taking  up 
the  cudgels  for  creatures  of  that  sort.  I  look  upon  it 
as  a  gloomy  sign  for  the  future  of  English  society." 

"  In  so  far  that  the  future  of  society  is  gloomy,  I 
perfectly  agree  with  you.  Miss  Conjugate,"  said  the 
judge,  pompously,  clearing  his  throat.  "  My  contention, 
however,  is  that  the  representation  of  Satan  and  the 
infernal  regions  on  the  stage  is  distinctly  blasphemous, 
and  as  such,  should  be  punished  under  the  laws  of 
blasphemy." 

"  Yes,  certainly ;  most  decidedly !  "  seconded  Miss 
Conjugate.  She  looked  like  Jove  when  he  grasps  the 
thunder. 

Sydney  leaned  forward,  with  a  quiet  smile  upon  his 
face.  "  You  do  not,  then.  Miss  Conjugate,  see  any 
advantage,  in  these  democratic  times,  in  showing  to  all 
the  world  that  Mephistopheles  was  the  first  Communist  ?" 

"  The  first  Communist  ?  What  do  you  mean?  "  said 
that  just  judgess,  looking  puzzled,  while  both  Lord 
Gargoyle  and  the  Baron  seemed  much  interested. 

"  I  have  always  looked  on  the  play  as  representing 
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three  grades.  Mephistopheles,  the  author  of  Commun- 
ism, Faust  the  Grrand  Master,  Marguerite  but  an 
apprentice.  It  seems  scarcely  fair  to  be  hard  on  a 
poor  apprentice." 

"  Do  you  consider  it,  then,  as  an  essay  on  Commun- 
ism '?  "  asked  Baron  Sydewaise. 

"  I  do,"  replied  Sydney.  "  Possibly  an  unintentional 
one,  though  of  that  I  have  my  doubts ;  but  the  most 
powerful  which  has  ever  been  written." 

"  That  is  a  new  view  of  the  matter,"  said  Lord 
Gargoyle,  thoughtfully. 

"  A  most  far-fetched  one,  I  consider,"  said  Miss 
Conjugate,  shaking  her  head. 

''  I  should  say  Martha  was  one  of  the  adepts,"  said 
Sydney,  very  low ;  in  fact,  only  Bridget  caught  the 
words,  and  she  bit  her  lip  to  keep  down  a  smile. 

He  continued  aloud  "that  Communism,  which  is 
being  encouraged  by  some  of  the  highest  statesmen 
in  the  land,  finds  its  legitimate  outcome  in  the  scene  on 
the  Brocken." 

"  What  an  extraordinary  idea,"  said  the  jud^e, 
looking  surprised. 

"  I  think  it  will  be  proved  to  be  correct  in  the  times 
which  are  coming,"  said  Sydney,  gravely. 

"  The  Grand  Council  of  Communism  is  held  in 
Faust's  study  when  first  Mephistopheles  appears  to  him. 
It  is  the  initiation,  and  from  that  he  rises,  grade  by 
grade,  until  he  becomes  a  prince  in  the  order." 

Bridget  held  her  breath,  so  intense  was  her  interest. 
When  Sydney  spoke  on  any  subject  which  moved  him 
strongly,  there  was  a  depth  of  feeling  in  his  tone  which 
carried  his  audience  out  of  themselves,  and  chained 
their  attention. 

''  Mephistopheles,  like  our  modern  Communistic 
statesmen,  pursues  the  old  end  of  tyranny  under  the  old 
pretext  of  liberty." 

'•  Well,  I  never  read  any  of  those  meanings  in  'Faust,' 
and    I  confess  I  shall  see  it   again    with    re-doubled 
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interest,"   said  Lord  Gargoyle,  who   was    exceedingly 
proud  of  his  nephew's  abilities. 

"  I  do  not  consider  there  are  sufficient  grounds  to 
justify  them,"  said  Miss  Conjugate. 

"  Not  if  you  search  the  hidden  depths  of  your  own 
heart  Miss  Conjugate?"  and  Sydney  folded  his  arms, 
and  leaned  them  on  the  table,  while  he  looked  up  into 
her  eyes  with  an  expression  which  so  nearly  upset 
Bridget's  equilibrium  that  she  was  obliged  to  take 
refuge  in  stuffing  large  lumps  of  bread  quickly  down 
her  throat. 

"  Communism  begins  there,"  he  added  in  a  marked 
tone. 

The  pillar  of  British  respectability,  however,  showed 
no  vibration  in  the  long  filament  of  her  mouth. 

"  My  heart  is  not  exactly  like  that  of  Faust  or  of 
Marguerite,  Mr.  Sydney,  I  am  truly  thankful  to  say," 
she  replied  in  a  tone  which  would  have  crushed  the 
adventurous  spirit  out  of  most  men.  She  looked  as  if 
she  was  presiding  of  the  procedure  at  the  High  Court 
of  Justice,  situated  near  Temple  Bar. 

"  We  all  felt  that  intuitively,  Miss  Conjugate,"  he 
said  with  extreme  deference,  and  polish  of  manner. 

She  seemed  much  mollified.  It  was,  then,  plain  to  all 
the  world  that  she  was  not  as  "these  others."  Here 
were  solid  grounds  for  self-congratulation. 

It  is  not  every  woman  who  carries  engraven  on  her 
outward  appearance  "  no  resemblance  to  Faust  or 
Marguerite  to  be  found  within." 

If  there  is  any  carpet  knight  daring  enough  to  deny 
this  fact,  or  to  defend  it,  [  challenge  him  to  single 
combat  with  pointed  pens. 

Society  possessed  in  Miss  C.  a  unique  gem. 

Lord  Gargoyle  had  been  thinking  deeply  since 
Sydney's  last  words,  about  statesmen  and  the  Brocken. 
"  Do  you  think  then,  Edgar,  the  scene  on  the  Brocken 
is  meant  to  illustrate  the  reign  of  Communism." 

''  Yes,"  answered  Sydney  emphatically.     "  That  is 
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exactly  what  I  do  think.  Tou  have  put  my  thoughts 
into  the  best  possible  words.  But  to  see  them  verified 
you  must  go  to  Paris  ;"  the  name  seemed  to  excite 
strange  memories  in  him.  For  one  instant  his  face 
revealed  to  Bridget  depths  ot  suffering  which  startled 
her.  Then  he  recovered  himself  and  went  on 
composedly. 

"  Look  where  you  will  in  Paris  you  see  the  Brocken 
everywhere.  First  in  the  Government ;  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  is  nothing  but  the  howling,  the  shrieking, 
the  fighting,  the  repulsive  antics  of  a  whole  set  of 
hideous  shapes.  It  seems  a  desecration  of  the  name  of 
human  beings  to  call  its  members  by  it ;  even  animals 
would  scorn  the  comparison ;  apes  without  their 
originality,  tigers  without  their  courage,  snakes,  with- 
out their  diplomacy,  and  wasps  without  their  vigour." 

"  Dear  me  !  dear  me  !  you  speak  strongly,"  said  the 
judge,  with  an  affectation  of  depreciation,  though  he 
looked  interested  to  an  unusual  degree. 

''  Not  more  than  the  occasion  requires,"  continued 
Sydney,  now  thoroughly  absorbed  in  his  subject.  His 
eyes  flashed,  his  bronzed  cheeks  glowed,  and  his  whole 
person  seemed  to  be  transformed. 

"  Is  not  Mephistopheles  about  the  corners  of  the 
streets  guiding  them?  Have  they  not  throttled  religion 
from  tlieir  laws  and  their  arts?  Have  they  not  driven 
into  exile  the  religious  orders — the  most  peaceable 
members  of  the  community  ?  Have  they  not  turned 
away  sisters  of  charity  from  the  hospitals  with  con- 
tumely, and  seized  their  property,  and  put  in  their  places 
as  hospital  nurses  a  parcel  of  broken-down  ballet 
dancers  ?  Do  they  not  force  the  masters  and  mistresses 
in  the  government  schools  to  give  as  prizes  to  their 
young  pupils — boys  and  girls  usually  under  fourteen 
— books  so  full  of  blasphemy,  infidelity  and  im- 
morality that  the  most  hardened  Englishman  of  fifty 
would  shrink  from  reading  them?  Is  not  this  the 
Brocken?" 

II.  L 
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"  I  did  not  know  they  had  gone  so  far  as  that  ?  " 
interrupted  Lord  Gargoyle,  looking  deeply  interested. 

"  Does  it  not  enter  everywhere  ?  "  continued  Sydney. 
"  If  you  observed  it,  perhaps  you  remember  that  the 
shapes  on  the  Brock  en  flew  in  every  direction  as  if  they 
had  an  insatiable  desire  to  put  their  thumbs  into  every 
pie.  Go  to  the  plays  in  Paris,  take  up  the  literature, 
go  to  the  clubs,  or  study  the  salon,  and  you  see  the 
Brocken  everywhere.  The  bat-like  wings  of  its  shapes 
shut  out  every  ray  of  light  but  the  lurid  glare  of  hell ; 
and  every  sound  but  the  shrieks  and  blasphemies  of  the 
damned." 

"  What  language  !"  exclaimed  Miss  Conjugate,  draw- 
ing up  her  Juno-like  form  with  an  air  resembling  what 
you  could  imagine  an  insulted  telescope  would  put  on 
if  some  base  scientific  man  suggested  employing  it  to 
look  into  the  middle  of  the  earth,  rather  than  to  sweep 
the  sky  ;  to  examine  hell,  rather  than  chronicle  heaven. 
But  Sydney  was  far  too  excited  even  to  notice  her  dis- 
approval, much  less  to  be  checked  by  it.  He  was  full 
of  the  fever  and  enthusiasm  of  youth  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  deepest  problems  of  life. 

"  When  the  people  see  the  government  like  this  is  it 
a  wonder  if  they  jest  at  all  that  makes  a  man  a  man  ? 
The  altar,  the  throne,  womanhood,  family  life,  death 
itself?  You  have  only  to  go  into  the  wine  shops  to 
hear  them  call  out  '  a  ta  sante  morbus,'  as  they  toss  down 
their  cogne  or  their  petrole.  Even  the  children  as  they 
sip  their  chocolate  a  la  vanille  are  taught  to  drink, '  Down 
with  all  thrones  ;  away  with  the  altar ;  to  hell  with  the 
hearth,  vive  Communism  !'  and  to  shriek  laughing  about 
charniers  and  s^pulcres.  Here's  the  Brocken  '  dans 
Tordre  moral  et  social.'  "  He  paused,  then  added, 
huskily,  "  le  veritable  esprit  g^n^ral '  of  Paris  and  the 
Inferno." 

"  You  appear  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  Parisian 
life!"  said  Baron  Sydewaise,  looking  at  him  with 
increasing  astonishment  and  interest. 
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"  I  am.  I  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  my  life  in 
Paris.  When  I  speak  as  I  am  doing  now  it  is  from 
experience  ;  and  I  can  truly  say  that,  latterly  especially, 
I  never  go  to  Paris  without  being  reminded,  at  every 
turn,  of  the  closing  scene  at  the  Lyceum.  Try  to 
picture  it  to  yourself,  and  then  you  will  understand 
what  I  am  saying  better.  You  remember  the  hairy  apes 
mocking  at  a  manhood  they  can  never  know.  The 
gaunt  forms,  with  white  leprosied  arms,  in  the  shape  of 
women,  but  less  like  women  than  any  other  known 
thing.  The  shapes  that  dash  about  through  the  lurid 
atmosphere  on  the  Brocken  are  unlike  anything  that 
was  ever  seen  by  man  in  his  present  state.  The  crimes 
of  Paris  are  becoming  every  day  more  like  them — un- 
natural. Children  of  ten  murder  their  parents  for  sixty 
francs.  A  boy  of  seven  puts  arsenic  in  a  comrade's  caf^ 
au  lait  that  he  may  get  his  pocket  knife.  A  girl  of 
fourteen  puts  a  string  across  the  stairs,  throws  down  a 
grandfather  of  eighty,  and  breaks  his  neck,  because  he 
found  fault  with  her  for  staying  out  late  in  the  evening." 
He  paused  for  an  instant,  then  added :  "  As  to  tire 
crimes  against  another  important  commandment,  out  of 
deference  to  Miss  Conjugate,"  and  he  bent  his  head 
towards  that  lady,  while  he  looked  at  Bridget  with  a 
twinkle  in  the  corner  of  his  eye,  "  I  will  not  enumerate 
them.  The  only  natural  thing  about  them  is  that  they 
are  the  natural  outcome  of  Communism." 

Miss  Conjugate's  face  yielded  results  capable  of  a 
definite  interpretation.  But  Sydney  was  too  enthralled 
in  his  subject  for  them  to  become  applicable  to  him.  He 
went  on  in  a  voice  utterly  at  variance  with  his  usual 
calm,  easy-going  tones.  "  A  lurid  glare  scorches  your 
eyes  wherever  you  turn  them.  Flame-coloured  rocks 
divided  into  little  bits  of  meanness,  and  contemptible 
travesties  of  profanity  hem  you  in  even  when  you  walk 
down  the  once  charming  boulevards.  All  through  the 
moral  atmosphere  fall  the  tinsel  snow-flakes  of  mock 
sentimentalism,  which  nauseate  more  than  open  crime. 

l2 
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Snow-flakes  of  hypocrisy,  the  opposite  of  what  they  seem. 
A  parody  on  all  that  snow-flakes  imply — so  cynical  that 
it  forms  in  itself  the  bitterest  indictment  which  can  he 
penned  against  Communism."  He  paused  for  an  instant, 
his  lips  trembled,  then  he  recovered  himself,  and  went  on : 
"  You  have  only  to  go  into  the  caf^s  and  clubs,  or  stand 
listening  to  the  conversation  on  the  boulevards  to  hear 
the  shrieking  and  squabbling  of  the  witches,  and  feel 
the  bats  and  gnomes  and  horrible  shapes,  each  making 
its  own  anti-human  row,  flapping  round  you.  Units  of 
life,  without  intellect  or  feeling.  When  a  murder  is 
committed  in  Paris,  the  murderer  becomes  the  arc  of 
the  circle  which  bridges  the  social  sky.  When  one  of  the 
leading  novelists  of  the  day  dedicates  his  new  novel  to 
his  '  friend,'  a  celebrated  murderer,  of  peculiar  brutality, 
*  whose  name  he  wishes  to  associate  for  ever  with  those 
of  his  beloved  parents,'  no  more  is  required  to  prove 
the  unnatural  twist — the  Brocken  twist — crime  has 
taken  there." 

He  paused ;  but  not  for  long.  His  feelings  had  been 
moved  as  never  before  that  morning  ;  and  they  had  not 
yet  settled  down  ;  the  refraction  of  that  excitement  was 
what  gave  such  unusual,  such  impassioned  eloquence  to 
his  tongue,  and  made  him  speak  in  a  way  which  would 
have  surprised  himself  had  he  stopped  to  think  of  it. 
'•'■  The  leaders  of  politics  and  art  in  Paris  at  present  I  call 
Acephalocardia,  which  is  a  species  of  agnesia,  charac- 
terised by  absence  of  head  and  heart.  Brocken 
monsters." 

He  paused  for  an  instant,  while  the  eyes  of  all  present 
were  fixed  on  him  with  indescribable  interest.  Then  he 
brought  his  closed  hand  down  on  the  table,  while  he 
said  in  a  voice  which  thrilled  through  them  all :  "  And 
this  —  this  —  THIS  is  what  they  want  to  force  upon 
Ireland." 

His  voice  trembled  with  emotion.  It  had  grown 
lower  and  lower  as  he  went  on,  and  now  was  almost 
husky ;  but  though  the  sound  sank,  the  force  of  sup- 
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pressed  passion  increased  rather  than  diminished.  In 
that  holy  place  which  exists  deep  down  in  the  heart  of 
every  man  and  only  opens  once  to  receive  one  image, 
he  had  enshrined  an  Irishwoman. 

Her  history,  as  representing  that  of  her  country, 
stood  before  him  at  that  moment.  After  a  pause  of  a 
few  seconds,  he  added,  in  a  voice  of  such  deep  pathos 
that  tears  sprang  into  Bridget's  and  Lord  Gargoyle's 
eyes,  ''  Beguiled  by  false  flatterers,  this  is  what  she  is 
rushing  into  blindfold ;  rushing  so  quickly  that  it  will 
require  a  superhuman  hand  to  tear  the  bandage  from 
her  eyes." 

Bridget  looked  at  him  intently  for  an  instant,  then 
said  very  low,  so  low  that  he  alone  caught  the  words, 
"There  are  other  hills  besides  the  Brocken;  Levavi 
oculos  mens  in  monies  unde  veniet  auxilium  meum^ 

His  eyes  flashed  back  a  quick  and  eager  response, 
surprised  and  delighted. 

For  a  few  moments  nobody  spoke.  Even  Miss 
Conjugate  herself,  little  accustomed  to  be  ruled  by  the 
softer  emotions,  had  been  touched  by  Sydney's  mannel*. 
Quickly  coming  to  her  senses,  however,  she  struggled 
sternly  against  such  unwonted  feelings. 

She  said :  "  I  think  we  should  remember  that 
Communism  has  its  good  side,"  and  she  recalled  her 
brother's  sentiments. 

Sydney  looked  at  her  with  a  comical  gleam  in  his 
eyes.  "No  doubt  the  devil's  back  is  better  than  his 
front,"  he  assented. 

"  I  certainly  never  heard  such  language,"  she 
muttered,  as  she  pushed  her  empty  wine  glass  between 
her  and  Sydney,  apparently  as  a  sort  of  barrier. 

"  But,  you  see.  Miss  Conjugate,  the  devil  has  got  on 
to  the  tapis^  and  it  is  so  difficult  to  get  him  off." 

She  did  not  smile.  She  held  strong  views  about 
right  and  wrong,  and  also  about  their  practical  applica- 
tion in  everyday  life.  It  always  seemed  to  Bridget 
that   she    looked    upon    everyone   under    thirty   as  a 
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dangerous  explosive,  and,  with  the  heroism  of  her  sex, 
sat  upon  them  to  keep  them  safe. 

Sydney  had  been  thinking  of  Lord  Hashtheboy 
during  much  that  he  had  said.  He  now  added,  dryly, 
"  Often  when  I  am  looking  into  the  fire  and  dreaming 
on  a  winter's  night,  I  see  first  one  English  statesman, 
and  then  another,  sitting  on  a  crimson  rock,  as  our  great 
English  actor  does,  fondling  a  hideous  shape,  a  diseased 
monkey,  with  bat's  wings — a  little  nursling  of  Com- 
munism, fresh  from  the  cradle  of  brimstone.  He  shall  not 
want  protection  while  they  are  alive,  they  seem  to  say." 

"  Very  severe  ;  much  too  sweeping  !  "  muttered  the 
judge,  with  a  strong  touch  of  the  School  Board  sore 
throat. 

"  They  will  dress  him  up  in  their  own  evening 
clothes,  and  put  themselves  to  any  inconvenience  to  go 
about  the  country  with  him,  and  introduce  him  to  the 
best  society  ;  to  take  him,  above  all,  on  to  the  platform 
at  political  lectures." 

Bridget  hid  a  smile  behind  her  fan,  as  she  thought  of 
Lord  Hashtheboy  taking  an  ape  about  the  country  in 
bis  best  evening  clothes. 

"  I  cannot  at  all  agree  with  you,"  said  Baron  Syde- 
waise,  sententiously.  "  As  Miss  Conjugate  justly 
remarked.  Communism  has  its  favourable  side,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  any  English  statesman  who  adopts  it, 
does  so  because  he  conscientiously  believes  it  will 
benefit  " — some  pepper  had  tickled  his  throat,  and  he 
stopped  for  a  minute  to  cough. 

"  Himself  by  increasing  his  popularity,"  finished 
Bridget  for  him,  low. 

"  The  mass  of  mankind,"  concluded  the  judge,  in  that 
magisterial  tone  he  often  adopted  in  private  life, 
forgetting  he  was  not  condemning  a  prisoner  to  penal 
servitude. 

"  Possibly,"  said  Sydney,  raising  his  eyebrows.  ^'  I 
have  always  felt  certain  the  spider  which  caught  and 
ate  a  fly,  was  convinced  he  was  benefiting  the   whole 
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race  of  flies.  No  doubt,  when  these  gentlemen  spin 
the  cobwebs  of  their  eloquence  to  catch  the  British 
working  man,  they  are  under  a  similar  impression." 

"French  salt  is  better  to  put  on  a  bird's  tail  than 
English,"  said  Bridget,  "  it  sparkles  and  sticks  more." 

Sydney  laughed  outright.  "  That  is  quite  true,"  he 
assented  heartily. 

"  Miss  Conjugate  understood  the  implied  reference  to 
her  brother.  "  As  to  wishing  to  upset  the  throne," 
she  said,  "  I  do  not  know  how  you  can  support  that 
accusation,  when  at  every  meeting  at  which  English 
statesmen  preside,  no  matter  what  their  political  views, 
loyal  toasts  are  drunk." 

"  Yes,"  said  Sydney,  ^'  that  is  true.  When  I  read  of 
it  in  the  papers,  I  always  think  of  a  Parisian  widow's 
grand  reception  of  condolence.  How  the  defunct's 
chair  is  brought  into  the  room,  draped  in  purple ;  how 
all  stare  at  it,  walk  round  it,  and  treat  it  with  profound 
respect,  because  it  is  empty.''^ 

Bridget  smiled,  though  she  bit  her  lip,  kept  her  head 
down,  and  put  up  her  fan  again  before  her  face,  so  that 
no  one  noticed  or  was  off'ended  by  her  conduct. 

Lord  Gargoyle  smiled  also ;  but,  with  the  unconscious 
simplicity  of  male  innocence,  which  is  so  touching,  did 
not  attempt  to  conceal  his  amusement. 

Even  the  judge's  countenance  relaxed  slightly. 

But  with  Miss  Conjugate  all  was  stern  courage.  No 
mirth  or  mock,  or  trifling  self-raillery  here.  She  was  a 
materialist  without  knowing  it.  People  like  her  always 
are.  She  could  give  no  habitation  or  name  to  airy 
nothings.  Fun  with  her  was  a  contemptible  organism 
which  would  not  unite  with  the  granular  matter  of  her 
mind. 

"  1  feel,"  she  said,  "  that  all  our  more  advanced 
statesmen,  as  some  people  are  pleased  to  call  them,  act 
from  the  strictest  sense  of  integrity,"  she  cleared  her 
throat.  "  They  are  incapable  of  drinking  a  toast  they 
do  not  approve  of." 
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"  Yes,"  said  the  judge,  In  those  grave,  measured 
tones  which  Irritated  Bridget,  ''  they  are  conscious 
there  Is  a  responsibility  at  the  bar  ot  posterity  to  which 
no  man  of  honour  can  look  with  Indifference." 

"  But,"  said  Sydney,  "  suppose  posterity  takes  a 
different  view  of  the  right  and  the  wrong  of  the  case 
from  the  one  they  took  ?  " 

"  Right  and  wrong  are  the  same  in  all  ages,"  replied 
the  Baron,  pompously. 

"  But  not  man's  views  of  It,"  said  Sydney. 

"  Posterity  always  seems  to  me  like  the  managing 
board  of  a  London  water  company;  you  never  know 
what  extraordinary  thing  It  will  do  next.  The  actions 
we  applaud  as  the  best  it  will  condemn  as  the  worst. 
It  is  a  poor  gallery  to  play  to,  and  a  still  more 
contemptible  deity  to  worship.  Yet  to  some  men  it 
represents  their  only  conscience,  and  they  are  always 
trying  to  carry  on  the  intricacy  of  a  negotiation  with  it, 
to  the  exclusion  of  present  duty." 

Lord  Gargoyle  smiled. 

Miss  Conjugate  was  evidently  still  brooding  over  the 
Implied  depreciation  of  her  brother  in  the  attack  upon 
Communism. 

''Nicknames  of  opprobrium,  like  Communist,  are 
easy  to  apply  to  those  who  are  seeking  the  true  liberty 
of  the  masses,"  she  said. 

"  Will  it  be  true  liberty,"  exclaimed  Sydney,  ''  that, 
instead  of  being  householders  in  the  fabric  of  just  laws, 
we  should  become  tenants  at  will  of  each  successive 
ministry  ?  " 

''  What  you  say  of  the  Brocken  shapes  reminds  me  of 
the  Harvest  Bugs,"  said  Bridget. 

''  True,"  assented  Sydney,  ''  they  are  not  separate 
genera,  but  one  is  the  larvas  of  the  other." 

Bridget  smiled,  then  said:  "  I  went  for  a  walk  yester- 
day through  the  fields,  and  when  I  came  home,  I  felt 
I  was  bitten  on  my  ankles  dreadfully  by  something,  but 
I  looked  in  vain  for  the  signs  of  a  bite,  could  not  find 
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anything  but  the  red  mark  caused  by  my  own  rubbing. 
So  I  took  Charles'  large  microscope,  and  through  that 
I  saw  a  lot  of  little  white  pimples,  with  a  tiny  scarlet 
demon  seated  on  the  top  of  each.  I  rushed  at  once  to 
the  bookcase,  and  got  down  the  new  natural  history  book 
where  I  found  this  demon  was  a  harvest  bug,"  she  fumb- 
led in  her  pocket  until  she  found  a  bit  of  paper  with 
some  of  her  own  writing  on  it.  "  He  is  a  harvest  bug, 
but  he  is  something  more  besides.  Listen,  now,  to  the 
sweet,  simple,  soft  language  of  science.  He  is  a  young 
hexapod,  larva  of  a  species  of  Trombidium.  Think  of 
that !  However,  I  found  one  useful  thing,  that  a  drop 
of  turpentine  would  dislodge  him,  which  it  did.  It 
seems,"  she  again  began  to  read  her  paper,  "  he  is  the 
septus  autumnalis  of  the  earlier  writers,  who  supposed 
the  six-legged  mites  to  be  separate  genera,  not  knowing 
they  were  simply  the  larvae  of  the  eight  legged  mites." 
She  stopped,  and  laying  the  paper  by  her  plate,  said, 
"  the  Irish  Harvest  Bugs  were  thought,  are  thought 
now  by  many,  a  separate  genera." 

"  They  are  not,"  exclaimed  Sydney,  eagerly  leaning' 
forward,  "  they  are  the  six  legged  larvae  of  the  French 
eight  legged  Communist." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Bridget  shortly,  but  with  great 
strength  in  her  tone,  while  she  laid  her  hand  on  the 
paper,  and  looked  him  full  in  the  face. 

Lord  Gargoyle  looked  pleased.  Any  exhibition  of 
his  wife's  learning  gratified  him  extremely,  and  it  pleased 
him  to  see  what  great  friends  she  and  Sydney  seemed 
to  have  become. 

The  Baron  tried  not  to  smile,  but  could  not  keep  his 
lips  quite  in  their  ordinary  place.  Miss  Conjugate 
alone  had  subdivided  life  into  two  sections,  the  serious 
and  the  frivolous ;  and  she  was  now  true  to  the  former. 
She  always  was. 

"  There  is  another  point  to  notice,"  continued  Bridget. 
"  It  is  supposed  that  the  intense  irritation  of  the  bite 
must  result  from  some  poison,  and  not  from  any  wound 
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such  a  contemptible  little  thing  could  itself  inflict. 
Could  any  analogy  be  stronger?" 

"  Admirable,  admirable !  "  exclaimed  Sydney,  In 
delight,  catching  at  her  idea.  "  It  Is  the  poison  of  their 
principles,  not  the  power  of  their  talents,  which  causes 
the  irritation  produced  by  the  Irish  Harvest  Bugs. 
Well  done,  Aunt  Bridget !      Well  done  !  " 

A  slight  colour  rose  to  Bridget's  freckled  cheek  ;  she 
looked  away  out  of  the  window  for  a  moment. 

After  a  few  second's  silence.  Lord  Gargoyle  said : 
"  There  are  thousands  of  people  in  Ireland  who  will 
never  submit  to  have  this  forced  on  them." 

Sydney  raised  his  eyebrows.  "  This  is  the  day  of  the 
tyranny  of  blustering  minorities  over  gentle  majorities. 
It  is  true  that  at  present  Irish  Communism  is  only  like  an 
unsound  racehorse  :  its  rat's  tail  makes  it  look  varmint, 
but  it  is  light  of  timber  and  narrow  as  it  leaves  you." 

Bridget  could  not  altogether  suppress  a  laugh  ;  though 
the  rest  of  the  company  looked  grave. 

"  French  Communism  is  like  a  mixture  of  a  scorpion, 
an  octopus,  and  the  most  venomous  known  cobra.  How 
far  it  will  supplant  the  unsound  horse  in  the  land  from 
which  St.  Patrick  drove  all  such  vermin  remains  to  be 
seen.     It  remains  to  be  seen  !  " 

"  And  what  is  English  Communism  like  ?  "  asked 
Bridget,  who  felt  it  unfair  that  the  land  of  the  hated  foe 
should  go  uncriticised. 

"  Well  it  is  like  a  bipartiti,  which  is  an  insect  that 
keeps  on  the  ground,  and  conceals  itself  under  stones, 
or  in  holes,  and  often  comes  out  only  in  the  dark  to 
prey  upon  other  insects.  It  is  proper  to  hot  clhnates, 
though  there  are  some  genera  in  Britain."  He  paused, 
looked  at  Bridget,  as  much  as  to  say  "  Do  you  approve 
of  that?"  Then  he  took  up  his  tankard  of  good 
British  Bass,  and  setting  it  down  on  the  table,  said, 
"  What  are  we  to  think  of  statesmen  who  go  poking 
about  after  such  insects,  bringing  them  to  light,  and 
encouraging    them     to    crawl    over     politics,    books. 
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pictures,  theatres,  and  even  the  throne  itself?  Insist 
on  their  making  the  British  House  of  Commons  their 
town  residence  and  the  laws  of  the  land  their  happy 
hunting  ground  ?  "  He  raised  the  old  fashioned  silver 
tankard  towards  his  lips.  ''  Here's  to  the  health  of 
the  British  Constitution !  May  it  long  live  to  resist 
the  encroachment  of  such  insects,  and  the  false  friend- 
ship of  such  statesmen  !  " 

"  Amen !  "  said  Bridget,  tossing  down  her  Burgundy. 
*'  And  take  a  lesson  in  catastrophism  from  the  country 
which  has  recently  made  an  exhibition  of  itself." 

"  I  think  it  will,"  said  Lord  Gargoyle,  complacently. 
"  If  Ireland  will  only  follow  the  lead,"  and  he  sighed  as 
he  sipped  his  sherry,  then  he  added,  meditatively ; 
^*  Ireland,  poor  thing !  is  in  harness  to  England." 

"  True,"  said  Sydney,  "  and  the  defect  of  tandem 
harness  has  always  been  that  the  traces  of  the  leader 
pull  the  wheeler's  collar  up  and  forward.  If  some 
statesmen  would  only  discover  how  to  make  the  hame 
work  on  a  swivel,  and  both  horses  pull  in  a  direct  line 
from  the  splinter  bar,  the  pacification  of  Ireland  woitld 
immediately  follow." 

*'  Yes,"  assented  Bridget,  "  England  has  far  too  long 
treated  Ireland  like  a  hornet's  nest,  and  sat  upon  her, 
and  that  has  been  comfortable  neither  for  the  sitter  or 
the  settee."  Sydney  laughed.  "  And  the  way  to 
remedy  it,"  continued  Bridget,  "  is  to  give  the  vote  to 
women;  they  understand  the  different  characteristics 
of  the  different  countries  with  an  intuition  men  are 
incapable  of." 

''  I  begin  to  think  so,"  said  Lord  Gargoyle,  thought- 
fully.    ''  Give  it  to  unmarried  ones,  at  any  rate." 

"  And  married,"  responded  Bridget  quickly. 

"No,"  said  Sydney,  "  only  those  who  pay  the  rates, 
should  have  the  vote.  At  present  a  married  woman's 
rating  falls — on  her  husband — as  many  a  poor  son  of 
Adam  can  testify,  present  company  always  excepted," 
4ind  he  looked  in  a  marked  manner  at  his  uncle. 
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^  "  Thank  you,  Edgar,"  said  Bridget,  nodding  towards 
him.  "  1  quite  appreciate  the  compliment."  She  eat 
an  arbutus  berry  off  a  bunch  of  that  shrub  in  a  vase  at 
her  right  hand.  ^'  At  any  rate,  we  know  where  your 
rating  falls,"  she  ate  another  berry.  "  I  consider,"  she 
continued  seriously,  "  that  the  vote  will  be  the  only 
effectual  cement  which  has  yet  been  discovered  for 
mending  family  jars." 

•^  I  agree  with  you  to  a  certain  extent,"  said  Miss 
Conjugate  with  a  patronizing  condescension,  which 
Bridget  found  harder  to  bear  than  her  rebuffs.  "  But 
only  women  of  recognized  position,  good  reputation,  and 
sound  intellect  should  have  it." 

"  That  would  be  an  easy  register  to  keep,"  said 
Sydney,  with  an  amiable  smile,  which  robbed  his  words 
of  their  sting. 

"  What  we  really  want,"  interrupted  the  judge, 
pompously,  "  is  some  statesmen  who  will  permanently 
pacify  Ireland." 

"  True,  quite  true,"  assented  Sydney  gravely,  to  this 
strikingly  original  and  useful  remark. 

But  luncheon  was  over,  and  Bridget  wanted  to  go  to 
Moyrah.  She  pushed  out  her  chair  saying,  "  Well,  we 
have  had  an  argument,  and  no  mistake,"  as  she  took  up 
her  fan  and  stood  with  her  fingers  resting  on  the  table, 
she  added,  "argument  is  useful,  it  hides  the  shallows  of 
life." 

"  Yes,"  assented  Sydney,  also  rising,  "  and  sometimes 
reveals  its  depths." 


CHAPTER    LIV. 

lft?TW||HAT     evening,     tliough     the     day    had     been 


distinctly  warm,  Bridget  had  a  fire  of  sticks 
and  fir  cones  lighted  in  her  bed  room  for  the 
sake  of  the  blaze.  She  put  Moyrah  into  an  armchair 
with  blue  velvet  cushions  to  it,  and  made  her  lean  her 
head  back  against  them  ;  then  she  stood  on  the  rug 
opposite  to  her,  and  surveyed  her  anxiously. 

"  You  look  very  pale  and  pulled  down,  to-night, 
Moyrah,"  and  she  frowned  at  her  a  little. 

"  I'm  nicely,  thank  yer  honour,"  she  answered,  in  as 
cheerful  a  tone  as  she  could  assume. 

"  I'm  afraid  Mr.  Sydney  tired  and  bothered  you."  • 

''  Not  a  bit  av  it,  yer  honour.  Faith,  he  was  very 
kind,  enthirely."  She  spoke  quietly,  and  with  com- 
posure ;  and  she  said  no  more.  Bridget  saw  from  her 
manner  that  she  meant  to  say  no  more. 

After  a  minute  or  two,  her  ladyship  walked  to  the 
window,  opened  it  and  leaned  out  to  look  at  the  stars. 
Moyrah  looked  into  the  dancing  blaze  absently  and 
thoughtfully. 

"  Do  you  know,  Moyrah,  the  stars  are  splendid, 
to-night ;  they  seem  to  hang  in  the  sky,  instead  of  to  be 
pasted  on  to  it  as  they  generally  do." 

Moyrah  would  have  liked  to  go  and  look  out  by 
Bridget,  but  she  was  afraid  she  would  get  scolded  if  she 
did. 

"  Stars  are  odd  things  when  you  come  to  think  of  it. 
There  is  one  star  which,  having  long  since  satisfied  every- 
one it  was  red,  now  turns  as  pale  as  death.    There's  a  nice 
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sort  of  a  star  for  you !  Its  name  is  r  Velorum,  and  it 
belongs  to  a  Mr.  Glould.  He  might  have  taught  it  to 
conduct  itself,  I  think.  Wait  till  we  have  the  franchise, 
and  that  a  woman  gets  hold  of  it,  and  then  look  out  for 
its  stability  of  conduct.  But  another  star  does  even 
worse ;  it  goes  in  when  it  should  come  out,  and  comes 
out  when  it  should  ^  in.  Are  there  any  English, 
present?"  and  she  turned  her  head  round  and  scanned 
the  room  with  that  peculiar  manner  Irish  people  assume 
when  they  are  going  to  say  something  of  the  sort  that 
was  now"  trembling  on  Bridget's  tongue.  "  I  do  not 
wish  to  say  anything  that  could  wound  your  feelings, 
Moyrah,  or  my  own  ;  but  I'm  thinking  that  star  first 
rose  in  the  west." 

Moyrah  smiled. 

^''  It's  odd,  too,  Moyrah,  that  the  green  rays  in  the 
spectrum  will  not  be  absorbed  the  way  the  other  rays 
will;  bromide  films,  which  absorb  all  other  rays,  do 
nothing  to  them.     Isn't  it  odd  ?  " 

"  'Tis  so,  indade,  yer  honour." 

"  The  green,  you  see,  has  been  odd  and  self- 
opinionated  from  the  first." 

"Faith,  I'm  thinkin'  it  has,"  said  Moyrah,  as  if 
ruminating  deeply. 

"  And  in  another  thing  the  green  rays  are  much  to 
blame,  the  appearance  of  bright  lines  in  the  spectrum  is 
illusory,  and  due  to  numerous  strong  flutings  in  the 
green."  She  paused  ;  then  added,  gravely:  "  That  last 
I  can't  defend,  for  I  fear  it  is  deceitful ;  but  of  the  first, 
I  would  say  this,  that  there  are  two  distinct  types  of 
character  belonging  to  the  Irish  nation.  The  one 
which  is  quickly  absorbed  in  another  nature,  and  the 
one  which  nothing  will  absorb,  but  which  stands  out 
the  more  distinctly  alone  the  more  you  try  to  absorb  it. 
People  seem  always  to  forget  this  in  treating  of  the 
Irish  character." 

"They  do  so,"  said  Moyrah,  in  a  tone  of  earnest 
attention  and  thought. 
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"  I  think  you  and  I,  Moyrah,  are  two  very  good 
specimens  of  the  different  types  of  Irish  character." 

"  Shure,  I'm  not  a  patch  upon  yer  honour,  at  all," 
said  Moyrah,  her  eyes  filling  with  tears  of  humility  as 
she  thought  of  what  she  was,  to  her  own  mind,  at  any 
rate,  and  of  what  Bridget  was. 

"  Not  a  patch  !  Perhaps  not  f  You  could  not  well 
mend  fustian  with  velvet."  She  looked  dreamily  out  of 
the  window  for  a  moment ;  then  said :  "  But  what  I 
wanted  to  say  to  you,  Moyrah,  was,  that  these  modern 
showmen  of  the  Irish  nature  always  seem  to  imagine 
there  is  one  kind  of  character  indigenous  to  the  soil, 
even  if  they  get  as  far  as  that ;  some  don't.  As  to 
thinking  there  are  two  or  possibly  more,  each  distinctly 
Irish,  and  each  distinctly  individual,  and  each  separated 
from  the  other  by  as  great  a  gulf  as  St.  George's 
Channel ;  such  an  idea  never  crosses  their  minds  for  an 
instant.  ^  Oh  he  is  very  Irish,'  means  only  one  distinct 
kind  of  a  storm-in-a-tea-cup  man." 

"  'Tis  thrue  !  "  assented  Moyrah,  earnestly,  but  with 
such  a  pleasant,  dreamy  cadence  in  her  voice,  that  4t 
was  evident  she  was  not  very  angry  with  the  English 
for  their  want  of  discernment  in  the  shades  of  Irish 
character ;  indeed,  when  was  Moyrah  very  angry  with 
anyone  for  anything  ? 

At  that  moment.  Lord  Gargoyle  knocked  at  the  door, 
and  Moyrah  jumped  up  and  hurried  away  to  her  own 
room,  with  a  rapidity  very  different  to  her  generally 
rather  languid  movements. 


CHAPTER  LV. 

j^fpJiHE  next  day,  by  the  morning  post,  Bridget 
JUl        received  a  letter  from  Miss  Conjugate,  inviting 

her  to  "  a  small  political  gathering  to  consider 

the  Irish  question,"  which  was  to  take  place  on  the 
following  day  at  the  town  hall  of  the  local  town.  Her 
brother  was  to  be  in  the  chair. 

"  Well,  the  impudence  of  some  people  !  "  exclaimed 
Lady  Gargoyle,  as  she  threw  the  letter  down  on  the 
table,  "  it  beats  cock  fighting  !  " 

Then  she  proceeded  to  pour  out  the  tea ;  while  she 
was  doing  so,  she  thought.  Her  thoughts  were  nimble, 
but  not  always  trustworthy,  masons,  who  were  for  ever 
building  castles  in  the  air.  E-ather,  it  should,  perhaps, 
be  said  they  blew  up  like  soap  bubbles,  castellated  villas 
in  the  air.  Very  jerry-built  concerns  some  of  these 
were.  If  she  was  silent  for  any  length  of  time,  a  whole 
suburb  was  probably  in  course  of  construction. 

Sydney  had  a  good  many  letters  to  read,  and  as  to 
Lord  Gargoyle,  he  was  perfectly  walled-in  with  political 
correspondence. 

Bridget's  profound  silence,  therefore,  was  not 
remarked  upon.  Had  anyone  who  knew  her  well 
noticed  it  they  would  have  known  mischief  was 
brewing.  After  she  had  ordered  dinner,  she  went  into 
the  boudoir,  where  she  found  Moyrah  lying  on  the  sofa, 
looking  refreshed  and  rested,  and  beginning  to  get  a 
tinge  of  colour  in  her  cheeks. 

Bridget  drew  a  cane  chair  to  the  side  of  the  sofa,  and 
sat  down  on  it  with  a  flop,  as  if  utterly  out  of  patience 
with  the  world  in  general. 
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"  Look,  Moyrah,  read  that,"  and  she  handed  her  Miss 
Conjugate's  letter.  "  There  are  bounds  beyond  which 
impudence  cannot  be  carried  with  impunity." 

Moyrah  smiled  as  she  finished  the  letter,  and  handed 
it  back  to  her. 

"  I'm  going-  to  the  meeting,  Moyrah  ;  and  you  must 
assist  me  in  my  toilette."     She  hummed  a  bar  of 

"  I'm  off  to  Charlestown. " 

She  was  particularly  anxious  to  have  some  fun,  in  order 
to  cheer  Moyrah  up  and  draw  her  mind  off  herself. 

The  next  day,  about  an  hour  before  the  meeting,  the 
door  of  the  boudoir  was  locked. 

Moyrah  was  laughing,  real,  genuine,  hearty  laughter, 
while  she  pulled  a  dark  blue,  fine  cloth,  heavy  Irish 
peasant's  cloak  into  position  on  Lady  Gargoyle's  slight 
shoulders.  Across  her  ladyship's  breast  a  plaid  worsted 
shawl  was  folded,  over  a  lilac  print  body,  and  the  ends 
tucked  in  at  the  waist.  She  had  a  red  petticoat,  coarse 
dark  blue  worsted  stockings,  and  huge  clump  shoes, 
brown,  crinkly,  and  much  the  worse  for  wear.  On  her 
head  she  wore  one  of  the  peasant's  clean  white  frilled 
caps,  and  over  it  the  blue  hood  of  her  cloak,  with  its 
black  lining  and  black  bow  showing  at  different  points. 
There  was  no  get  up  for  age  now ;  no  specs.,  no 
wrinkles.  Her  eyebrows  and  eyelashes  were  blackened, 
which  so  altered  her,  that  recognition  was  improbable ; 
otherwise,  she  looked  like  a  somewhat  undersized  but 
perky  young  Irish  dairymaid,  got  up  fresh  for  market, 
regardful  of  expense  in  the  soap  line,  because  her 
freckles  were  tell-tale,  and  a  little  dust  rubbed  on  hid 
them. 

How  she  and  Moyrah  did  laugh,  until  Bridget  had  to 
hold  her  sides ;  then  they  would  get  tolerably  grave  for 
a  minute  or  two,  as  some  part  of  the  dress  evidently 
required  altering ;  then  Bridget  would  survey  herself  in 
one  of  the  pier  glasses,  and  go  off  into  shouts  again', 
and  Moyrah,  catching  the  infection,  would  join  her 
silvery  peals. 

II.  M 
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The  fact  was,  Bridget  was  a  born  actress,  and  was 
never  happy  unless  she  was  dressing  up  and  masquer- 
ading in  some  character  different  to  that  which  her 
unfortunate  father  and  mother  had  assigned  to  her. 

At  last,  the  finishing  touches  were  given ;  the  last 
stray  bit  of  red  hair  was  tucked  away  under  the 
starched  frills  of  the  white  cap ;  the  final  pin  was  put 
into  the  waistband  of  the  red  petticoat,  so  as  effectually 
to  ward  off"  any  catastrophes  in  that  direction — for  poor 
Moyrah  retained  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  Queen  of 
Scots'  misbehaving  skirts — and  the  tagless  bootlaces  of 
the  brown  boots  were  tightly  secured. 

"  The  telling  you  of  it  afterwards,  you  dear  old 
thing,  will  be  the  best  part  of  it  all.  Every  incident 
you  shall  have  from  first  to  last." 

Then  the  window  which  opened  on  to  the  garden 
was  flung  open,  because  as  absolutely  no  one  was  in  the 
secret  but  Moyrah,  it  would  never  have  done  to  risk 
meeting  servants  in  the  corridors  or  the  hall.  It  was 
the  mid-day  dinner  hour,  and  the  gardeners  and  all  the 
labourers  had  retired  to  refresh  the  inner  man.  She 
gave  Moyrah  one  hearty  farewell  kiss  ;  then,  looking 
furtively  from  side  to  side,  passed  from  the  room,  and 
crept  along  behind  her  own  bushes  until  she  reached  a 
part  of  the  paling  where  she  had,  the  previous  evening, 
placed  some  sticks  and  stones  to  assist  her  in  climbing 
over.  On  this  little  pile  she  now  stood,  and  after  again 
surveying  the  lay  of  the  land,  with  regard  to  its 
inhabitants,  vaulted  lightly  over,  and  was  soon  walking 
rapidly,  with  a  springy  step,  across  the  downs.  She 
was  filled  with  the  wildest  delight ;  nothing  enchanted 
her  so  much  as  to  find  herself  in  a  theatrical  disguise  of 
any  sort.  Had  she  been  obliged  to  earn  her  bread,  she 
would  rather  have  swept  the  boards  of  a  theatre  than 
have  been  at  the  top  of  any  other  profession. 

She  met  scarcely  anyone  as  long  as  her  way  lay  over 
the  downs  and  through  the  fields  ;  but  once  in  the  town, 
she  excited  a  good  deal  of  attention.     The  whole  "  get 
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up  "  was  original,  exotic,  and  unlike  the  peasants  of  the? 
place.  But  Devonshire  folk  are  polite  to  strangers,  and 
she  proceeded  unmolested  to  the  town  hall. 

Once  arrived  there,  she  sent  up  a  note  by  an  attendant 
to  Miss  Conjugate.  Now,  the  meeting  was  one  of  those 
charming  gatherings  where  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
sit  together  on  the  platform,  in  order  that  the  apron 
strings  to  which  some  husbands  are  tied  may  not  be  too 
suddenly  loosed. 

A  note  was  handed  to  Miss  Conjugate,  who  was 
accommodated  with  a  wooden  arm  chair,  not  far  from 
her  brother,  w^ho  was  presiding.  As  she  read  the  note,. 
an  expression  of  great  pleasure  came  over  her  clearly 
defined  features.  A  somewhat  prosy  speaker  was 
standing  in  front  of  the  platform  haranguing  the 
audience  ;  it  was,  therefore,  easy  for  her  to  slip  round 
behind  him  and  lay  the  letter  before  her  brother. 

"  A  remarkably  fortunate  coincidence,"  she  whispered. 
"  Lady  Gargoyle  happens  to  have  a  real  evicted  Irish 
tenant  at  her  house,  whom  she  got  over  partly  out  of 
charity,  and  partly  to  assist  in  the  dairy  work.  Be^ng 
unable  to  come  herself,  she  has  most  kindly  sent  her. 
She  says  she  can  speak  very  well,  and  will  tell  us  the 
real  truth  about  Ireland.  A  most  valuable  acquisition 
to  our  meeting !  " 

"  Indeed !  Most  kind  of  Lady  Gargoyle,"  and  he  rose 
and  spoke  a  few  words  to  Lord  Botharmy,  who  was. 
sitting  near  him ;  then  several  of  the  platform  gentlemen 
consulted  together.  After  that.  Miss  Conjugate  went 
down  to  the  little  room  at  the  back  of  the  platform  to- 
speak  to  Miss  Polly  O'Reilly,  as  Bridget  called 
herself. 

Bridget  curtseyed  low  to  Miss  Conjugate,  with  an  air 
of  sweet  humility  ;  she  let  fall  those  painfully  light  eye- 
lashes, and  wished  she  could  look  as  Moyrah  did  when 
she  looked  down. 

''  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  my  poor  girl.  It  was  very 
kind  of  Lady  Gargoyle  to  send  you.     Pray,  thank  her 

m2 
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from  me,  when  you  return.  Now,  you  can  sit  down  ; 
you  can  sit  down,"  she  said,  with  a  wave  of  her  hand,  and 
that  grandiloquent  manner  of  strained  condescension, 
which  Bridget  felt,  had  she  been  really  in  a  lowly 
position  of  life,  would  have  made  her  long  to  seize  her 
by  the  throat  and  shake  her  head  off.  "  I  shall  order 
some  refreshment  to  be  sent  to  you  before  you  appear 
on  the  platform.  Pray,  sit  down,  my  good  girl ;  pray, 
sit  down." 

Bridget  would  have  liked  to  have  sat  on  her  head,  and 
squashed  it  into  a  jelly.  She  restrained  herself,  how- 
ever, curtseyed,  and  sat  down.  Miss  Conjugate  left 
the  room. 

Presently,  a  dirty-looking  waiter,  in  soiled  evenmg 
clothes,  brought  her  a  huge  cup  of  hot  water  with 
about  five  drops  of  acid  tea  in  it,  and  an  immense 
quantity  of  coarse  brown  sugar,  and  a  chunk  of  stale 
bread  with  a  soupgon  of  butter  and  hairs  on  one  end  of 
it.  Here  was  a  penance  for  her  fastidious  ladyship,  who 
had  just  had  a  large,  perfectly  cooked  luncheon,  and 
who  was  absurdly  particular  about  the  quality  of  her 
tea,  the  length  of  time  it  stood  to  draw,  etc. 

She  thanked  the  waiter  with  a  curtsey ;  then  stared 
at  the  food  in  silence.  He  went  away.  She  looked  at 
the  window ;  it  was  high  up,  bolted,  rusty,  covered  with 
cobwebs ;  besides,  it  opened  into  a  little  flagged  court, 
where  the  dirty  waiter  was  walking  up  and  down. 
Had  she  thrown  the  whole  repast  out,  it  would,  probably, 
have  alighted  on  his  head. 

At  that  moment.  Miss  Conjugate  opened  the  door. 

'•'-  Well,  to  be  sure,  what  the  poor  have  to  put  up 
with  !  "  soliloquised  Polly  O'Reilly  to  herself.  "  How 
little  do  we  know  !  " 

"  Ah !  my  poor  girl.  So  glad  to  see  you  have 
got  something  to  refresh  you !  "  and  again  came  the 
patronizing  manner,  the  sublime  condescension,  which 
made  the  dairymaid  long  to  tear  the  grand  lady's  few 
remaining  hairs  out. 
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"  Lord  Hashtheboy  has  told  the  audience  you  are 
here,  and  they  are  anxiously  expecting  your  appearance;, 
so  come,  like  a  good  girl,  drink  your  tea  up,  and  we 
will  go." 

"  Like  a  good  girl ! "  The  blood  flew  about  her  lady- 
ship's head  and  face  till  she  felt  like  a  soda-water  bottle 
on  the  point  of  exploding.  There  was  nothing  for  it- 
Bridget  seized  the  cup,  which  her  hand  trembled  to 
fling  in  her  august  patroness's  face,  drained  it  off"  in  one 
drink  like  a  dose  of  cod  liver  oil,  then  munched  the 
bread  as  fast  as  she  could,  though  it  all  but  choked 
her. 

Meantime,  Miss  Conjugate  said :  "  I  trust  you  won't 
be  nervous,"  (such  a  thing  to  say  to  a  person  just  going 
on  to  a  public  platform).  "  The  hall  is  very  full,  and  some 
of  the  leading  men  of  the  place  are  present.  But  just 
give  your  account  in  your  own  simple,  natural  language, 
my  good  girl,  and  don't  be  frightened.  Open  your 
mouth,  keep  your  head  up,  and  pronounce  your  syllables, 
just  as  I  do,  as  plainly  as  possible.  You  need  not  feel 
shy,  nobody  will  ridicule  you,  have  no  fear !  We  are  all 
friendly  here  !  All  on  your  side,  all  against  those  odious 
landlords  who  disgrace  your  country." 

At  that  moment,  the  door,  which  had  been  slightly 
ajar,  was  pushed  wide  open,  and  Starry  Yatchly  and 
Lord  Botharmy  walked  in.  Starry  was  staying  on  a 
visit  with  Lord  Botharmy. 

"  This  is  the  girl,"  said  Miss  Conjugate,  turning 
round  and  nodding  to  them.  Bridget  made  the  ordinary 
bob-up-and-down  curtsey.  As  she  did  so,  the  sensations 
she  experienced  resembled  those  she  imagined  a  hum- 
ming top  would  endure  if  forced  to  spin  against  its  wilL 

"  Grlad  to  see  you,  my  good  girl "  (this,  "  my  good, 
girl-ing  "  drove  her  perfectly  mad). 

"  You  will  be  a  great  acquisition  to  our  meeting," 
said  Lord  Botharmy, 

"  Glad  to  see  they've  given  you  some  refreshment  ;'* 
said  Starry.     "  You  will  find  your  treatment  here  very 
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different  from  what  you  received  from  those  Tarquin- 
like  Irish  landlords." 

"  Yes,  indeed  ! "  said  Miss  Conjugate,  "  we  will  show 
you  that  real  humanity  can  beat  in  the  breasts,  not  only 
of  landlords,  but  even  of  those  very  English  who  so 
long  have  trodden  down  your  country." 

Bridget  fixed  her  eyes  upon  that  lady  for  a  moment. 
Miss  Conjugate  returned  the  glance.  But,  though  she 
prided  herself  on  being  an  acute  reader  of  character, 
she  saw  in  them  nothing  but  the  grateful,  somewhat 
puzzled  look  of  a  peasant  suddenly  placed  in  a  position 
of  unusual  importance  and  exaltation.  The  sort  of 
expression,  in  fact,  she  expected  to  find  there.  We 
are  very  apt  to  find  the  expression  we  expect  to  find 
in  other  people's  faces. 

"  Yes,  we  will  show  you  what  landlords  can,  and 
should  be  like,"  said  Starry,  who  himself  had  not  an 
acre  of  land  in  the  world. 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  assented  Lord  Botharmy,  rubbing  his 
hands  complacently,  "  I  often  think  our  conduct  more 
than  our  words  cries  shame  on  those  cruel  task-masters 
you  have  left." 

Bridget's  thoughts  flew  to  her  father,  and  to  his 
relation,  and  her  relation,  to  the  tenantry  at  home,  and 
her  own  beloved  villagers,  to  those  cottages  and  lowly 
homes  where  she  had  spent  the  pleasantest  and  most 
interesting  hours  of  her  girlhood. 

^'  You  will  find  England  a  very  different  place  from 
Ireland,"  said  Starry. 

"  Well,  to  be  sure  !  "  thought  Bridget,  "  thank  God  ! 
the  real  Polly  O'Reilly  is  in  Ireland." 

"  Come  now,  my  good  girl ;  I  daresay  you  feel  all 
the  better  for  your  tea,  eh  ?  "  and  then  Miss  Conjugate 
gave  a  smile  of  patronization  in  excelsis.  "  Come  ;  are 
you  ready?     Follow  me,  and  don't  be  nervous." 

Miss  Conjugate  worked  a  good  deal  among  the  poor ; 
and  said  she  understood  them  perfectly.  They  did  not 
understand  her  so  well. 
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When  they  arrived  at  the  steps  at  the  side  of  the 
platform,  Miss  Conjugate  mounted  them  with  a  majestic 
tread,  and  gave  a  little  short  nod  to  her  prot^g^e,  who 
quickly  followed,  without  any  sign  whatever  of  nervous- 
ness. The  mistress  of  the  ceremonies  signed  to  her  to 
keep  round  at  the  back  of  the  platform,  behind  all  the 
smart  ladies  and  portly  gentlemen  who  were  honouring 
that  elegant  structure  by  sitting  on  it. 

"  You  can  sit  down  there,  my  good  girl !  "  Bridget 
had  leisure  silently  to  admire  the  manner  in  which  some 
charitable  ladies  say  "  my  good  girl."  Ladies  who 
thoroughly  understand  the  poor,  and  are  foremost  in  all 
philanthropic  schemes.  A  manner  which  reminded  her 
strongly  of  the  way  in  which  a  police  magistrate  would 
speak  to  a  dog  which  a  policeman  had  arrested  on  the 
supposition  that  it  was  mad,  and  which  was  subsequently 
proved  to  be  sane. 

"  My  good  dog,  you  may  now  go  out  of  court  with- 
out a  stain  upon  your  character."  "  My  good  girl,  you 
may  now  sit  down."  "  My  good  dog,  the  usher  shall 
give  you  a  dry  biscuit  outside  the  door.  You  have  been 
sinned  against,  true,  but  for  all  that,  it  is  not  you  who 
are  a  good  dog,  but  I  who  am  a  good  man,  for  con- 
descending to  address  at  all  a  four-legged  creature  with 
that  low  appendage — a  tail." 

"  You  can  sit  down  there,  my  good  girl,  before  we 
listen  to  your  tale." 

Polly  O'Reilly  obeyed,  and  sought  a  hard  wooden 
chair  completely  in  the  background ;  put  her  toes 
together,  and  spread  her  hands  out  on  her  knees. 

Then  Lord  Hashtheboy  rose  from  his  wooden  arm 
chair,  and  leaning  his  two  first  fingers  on  the  table, 
began  in  a  tone  as  if  he  was  going  to  announce 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  looked  in  on  them  in  a 
friendly  way  and  was  going  to  make  a  little  speech 
patting  them  on  the  back. 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  telling 
you  that  I  have  secured  the  attendance  of  a  genuine 
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Irish  evicted  tenant,  who  will  tell  you  her  own  tale  from 
her  own  lips,  which,  I  am  sure,  will  make  more  impres- 
sion on  you  than  any  words  of  mine.  She  is  at  present 
employed  as  a  dairymaid  in  a  nobleman's  family,  not 
far  from  here,  in  order  to  keep  her  from  starving." 

Great  applause  greeted  this  announcement. 

His  lordship  turned  round.  "  Come  forward,  my 
good  girl,"  and  he  beckoned  to  Bridget  with  all  his 
sister's  patronizing  condescension  grafted  on  to  a  dicta- 
torial, "  ril-keep-you-in-your-place  "  sort  of  manner, 
peculiarly  his  own,  acquired  from  a  long  habit  of 
buttering  his  poorer  brethren  in  public  and  sitting  on 
them  in  private.  A  manner  which  had  become  the 
subject  of  remark  in  the  houses  of  the  poor  and  even 
among  the  waiters  at  the  refreshment  bar  in  the  House. 

Miss  Conjugate  turned  her  chair  half-round  and 
nodded  to  Bridget.  As  she  passed  her  on  her  way  to 
the  front  of  the  platform  she  said,  in  a  stage  whisper : 
"  Don't  be  nervous,  keep  your  courage  up,  my  good 
girl." 

"  So  I'm  good  and  a  girl,"  muttered  Bridget  to 
herself,  "  a  new  arrangement  in  the  mosaic  of  life  ! " 
The  pent-up  indignation,  which  was  boiling  in  her  heart, 
brought  a  becoming  colour  to  her  freckled  cheeks. 

Except  for  being  so  thin  she  looked  quite  the  t}pical 
dairymaid,  at  least,  so  she  thought  herself.  But  not  so 
thought  some  young  local  mashers  who  were  in  a  corner 
of  the  room,  and  who  immediately  levelled  their  opera 
glasses  at  her 

"  By  Jove  !  not  a  bit  pretty !  "  said  one,  with  great 
disappointment. 

"  1  call  her  doosed  plain.  Looks  to  me  like  a  spitfire. 
Not  a  bit  what  I  expected.  Don't  wonder  her  landlord 
evicted  her,"  continued  another,  in  a  thoroughly 
aggrieved  tone. 

Though  Bridget  did  not  hear  them,  she  felt  herself 
that  it  was  a  great  pity  she  could  not  assume  any  of 
Moyrah's   soft    pathetic    ways,    which,    even    without 
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her  beauty,  would  have  won  upon  the  hearts  of  her 
audience. 

It  was  well  for  her  that  she  was  not  a  nervous  country 
girl,  for  when  she  stood  for  the  first  minute  or  two^ 
silent  and  alone  on  the  front  of  the  platform,  every 
opera  glass,  eye  glass,  and  pair  of  eyes  in  the  hall  was 
fixed  on  her. 

She  had  determined  to  speak  nothing  but  the  bare 
truth,  and  to  adduce  only  instances  which  had  come 
under  her  actual  personal  observation.  Not  a  single 
case  would  she  bring  forward  which  rested  on  hearsay, 
be  the  authority  never  so  reliable.  She  repeated  in  her 
coming  story,  word  for  word,  and  incident  for  incident, 
what  had  happened  to  the  real  Polly  O'Reilly.  She 
made  a  curtsey.  Then  altering  her  voice  as  far  as  she 
possibly  could,  said :  "  It's  very  kind  enthirely  of  the 
quality  to" — stare  at  me  so  much — she  nearly  added, 
but  restrained  herself,  ''  to  want  to  be  good  to  pooer 
ould  Oireland." 

Great  applause  greeted  this.  Again  she  curtsied. 
But  no  soft  pathetic  manner  would  answer  to  her  eifoitts 
to  call  it ;  no  tear  glistened  on  her  cheek,  though  there 
was  a  twinkle  in  the  corner  of  her  eye.  She  thought 
what  would  have  been  the  enthusiasm  had  Moyrah 
stood  there  and  said  only  three  words  in  that  marvellous 
voice. 

"  Our  landlord  was  a  bad  landlord  " — tremendous 
applause — "  a  hard  cruel  man  " — deafening  cheers — ''  he 
was  hatid  all  ovur  the  counthry  side  ;  "  waving  of  hats 
and  handkerchiefs,  and  such  a  noise,  that  Bridget  was 
obliged  to  stop. 

Lord  Hashtheboy  rose  :  "  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he 
said,  with  that  curiously  Jack-in-office  manner,  which 
reminded  Bridget  irresistibly  of  an  omnibus  conductor 
trying  to  keep  order  in  an  over-crowded  Kensington 
'bus  on  Easter  Monday  evening — "  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, T  beg  of  you  to  remember  that  our  young  guest 
is  not  accustomed  to  demonstrations  of  this  description^ 
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and  besides,  interrupting  the  thread  of  her  discourse, 
they  may  upset  the  equilibrium  of  her  nervous  system. 
Pray  remember,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  she  is  a  country 
girl,  only  just  arrived  from  the  wilds  of  our  sister 
Island — and  endeavour  to  moderate  your  ardour,  as 
such  demonstrations  as  these  we  have  just  witnessed, 
however  gratifying  to  myself,  must  be  trying  to  an  un- 
sophisticated peasant." 

Bridget  stood  silent,  with  her  hands  under  her  apron, 
and  as  much  modesty  and  bashfulness  on  her  counten- 
ance as  she  could,  by  the  most  violent  effort  force  into 
it.  But  it  was  not  much.  And  as  to  her  voice,  the 
acid  would  not  be  diluted,  or  the  nutmeg-grater  muffled. 
Very  slight  applause  and  some  murmurs  of  disapproval 
greeted  the  noble  chairman's  remarks.  When  he  sat 
down,  and  Bridget  came  forward  again,  the  enthusiasm 
burst  out  with  redoubled  vigour,  and  for  several  minutes 
she  could  only  curtsey  and  hold  her  tongue  ;  while  Lord 
Hashtheboy  had  time  to  meditate  on  the  obedience  to 
himself  of  those  whose  obedience  to  their  Creator,  their 
conscience,  and  their  Queen,  he  was  daily  endeavouring 
to  undermine. 

"  She's  a  plucky  little  jade  !  "  remarked  one  of  the 
mashers,  as  he  stamped  his  foot  and  banged  his  umbrella 
on  the  wooden  floor,  "  she  doesn't  turn  a  hair  with  all 
this  row  !     Pity  she's  such  a  damn  fright." 

'^  Yes — by  Jove,  she's  a  ripper,  in  spite  of  her  cocked 
nose,"  assented  another. 

When  silence  was  at  length  restored,  Bridget 
uncrossed  her  hands,  let  them  hang  at  her  sides,  and 
began  again. 

"  He  hadn't  manny  cottages,  only  a  few  on  the  hill 
side  about  the  shebeen ;  for  sure  he's  the  owner  of  the 
shebeen,  an'  that's  how  he  got  on  in  the  wurruld, 
puttin'  salt  and  wartur  in  the  whiskey,  an'  wid  the 
money  he  made  out  av  that  he  bought  thim  cottages  av 
Bowlin's ;  an'  me  mother,  she  rintid  wan  av  'em,  an' 
the  boys,  thims  me  brothers  I  mane,  all  down  wid  the 
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favur,  an'  me  mother  nursin'  on  'em,  an'  none  of  'em 
could  errun  a  ha'porth,  an'  no  rint  cud  be  paid  ;  an'  he 
tuk  and  put  us  all  out  on  the  roadside,  wid  the  favur 
^n'  all—" 

A  perfect  storm  of  "  Shame  !  Shame  !  Shame !  " 
completely  drowned  her  voice,  and  compelled  silence 
for  some  minutes. 

''  I  wint  up  to  beg  would  he  let  us  aff  the  rint,  or, 
anny  way,  wait  awhile  till  we  tided  over  the  favur  and 
cudbe  errunin'  a  bit  agin.  He  was  sittin'  there  in  the 
back  parlour  av  the  shebeen,  wid  a  roerin'  fire,  in  a  big 
arrum  chair,  stuffed  wid  fine  sheep's  wool,  and  covered 
wid  red  velvet,  iv  ye  plase,  wid  a  plate  as  big  as  a 
harvest  girril's  hat  before  him  chock  full  av  prime 
roast  beef,  an'  taturs,  an  butther,  an'  a  stamin'  hot 
bowl  av  the  crathure  at  his  ilbow.  There  was  his 
dog  by  the  fire,  an'  him  throwin'  him  big  bones  wid 
a  lot  av  mate  on  'em,  that  I'd  have  given  me  eyes 
to  have  a  pick  at,  for  I  hadn't  put  bit  or  a  sup  inside 
me  lips  for  two  whole  days,  an'  I  felt  as  if  me  breast- 
bone was  broken  on  me,  wid  the  hurry  I  was  breathin' 
in,  from  the  hungur  knockin'  it  up  an'  down  from 
underneath — " 

As  her  ladyship's  eyes  rested  on  the  puzzled,  though 
intently  interested  faces  of  her  audience,  as  they 
listened  to  this  new  gastronomic  experience,  she  could 
scarcely  control  herself.  But,  surely,  as  they  were 
undertaking  to  explain  Ireland  to  the  whole  of  England, 
they  could  at  least  understand  Irish  expressions,  she 
thought. 

"  But  I  knew  'twould  be  no  good  to  ax  him  for  the 
laste  taste  in  life  av  the  beef;  anny  wan  that ivur asked 
that  sprig  av  a  lan'lord  for  anny  charity  soon  found 
they'd  got  the  wrong  sow  by  the  ear." 

Tremendous  applause,  while  Bridget  stopped  again, 
bit  her  lip,  surveyed  the  crowded  room  complacently, 
and  thought  how  nice  it  would  be  to  be  a  popular  opera 
singer.     The  mashers   banged  their  sticks,  and  called 
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out  "  Bravo  !  "  until  one  of  them  declared  it  was  like  a 
first  night  at  the  Gaiety. 

vSilence  once  more  restored,  she  proceeded,  in  that 
unfortunate  voice  which  all  her  efforts  to  imitate 
Moyrah  only  seemed  to  make  more  harsh,  "  But  I 
thought,  may  be,  knowin'  we'd  alwis  paid  the  rint 
reglar,  an'  a  mighty  high  rint,  too,  until  the  favur 
came,  an'  that  no  doubt  we'd  do  it  agin  as  soon  as  it 
was  gone  ovur  us,  an'  that  the  cottage  was  all  in  ruins, 
wid  two  big  holes  in  the  roof,  an'  the  windees  bruk 
clane  out,  an'  the  wathur  running  all  ovur  the  flure,  an' 
a  manure  liape  agin  the  back,  which  he  wouldn't  clear 
away,  though  we  axed  him  time  an'  agin,  I  thought, 
may  be,  as  what  wid  the  emigratin'  and  the  favur, 
tinints  were  gettin'  rare  in  those  parts,  may  be,  for  his 
own  sake,  he'd  lave  us  stay  on.  '  Well,  what  do  ye 
want,  ye  little  divle  ? '  ses  he,  lookin'  up  an'  splutterin' 
like,  whin  he  sees  me.  '  Ah,  shure,  yer  honour,'  ses  1, 
lookin'  at  him — not  that  he  was  much  to  look  at  anny 
day — an'  dhroppin'  him  the  best  curtsey  ye'd  see  on  this 
side  of  Meriky." 

A  stifling  burst  of  suppressed  laughter  fi'om  the 
audience,  who  glanced  at  each  other,  hid  their  faces, 
looked  ashamed,  and  hoped  Miss  Polly  would  not  see 
them. 

" '  Ah,  shure,  yer  honour,  me  brothers  an'  sisturs  are 
all  down  wid  the  favur,  avun  the  baby's  got  it ;  ye 
wouldn't  be  afthur  turnin'  us  out  on  the  roadside  !  Yer 
honour's  too  kind  hartid  for  that !  Iv  ye'll  wait  a 
month  or  two,  shure  we'll  be  in  worruk  agin,  such  av 
us  as  isn't  in  the  churchyard,  an'  thin  we'll  pay  up  the 
back  rint.'  '  Back  rint,  indade,  ye  young  hussey,'  ses 
he,  '  be  off  wid  ye  now,  I  want  to  ate  me  dinner  in  pase,' 
ses  he,  bangin'  his  fist,  wid  the  knife  in  it,  on  the  table. 
'  0,  for  the  love  of  hivin,'  ses  I,  '  ye  wouldn't  be  afthur 
murderin'  all  the  poor  innosint  childur,  an'  shure  'tis 
murdered  they'll  be  entirely  now,  if  it's  turned  out  in 
the  gutther  they  are  this  weather,  wid  the  favur  ragin' 
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on  'em.'  ^  Murther  yer  gran'mother !  '  ses  he,  short 
like,  just  as  iv  he  was  spakin'  to  two  cats  fightin.' 
^  Get  out  av  this,  will  yer?'  ses  he,  bangin'  his  fist  on 
the  table,  '  I've  had  enough,  an'  too  much  av  you.' 
^  Ah,  yer  honour,' ses  I,  '  think  av  the  day  of  judg- 
mint,  an'  what  will  ye  say,  then,  whin  our  murdered 
faces  is  standin'  in  a  row  before  ye.'  " 

As  Lord  Hashtheboy  looked  on  the  wrapt  faces  of 
the  audience,  and  realised  the  dramatic  nature  of  the 
situation  Bridget  was  describing  with  such  extraordinarily 
graphic  power,  he,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  blessed 
Lady  Gargoyle  with  all  his  heart  for  having  sent  such 
a  powerful  auxiliary  to  his  hands,  to  fight  on  the  side 
against  her,  and  for  him.  It  was,  indeed,  almost  super- 
human generosity,  and  he  determined  to  call  at  her 
ladyship's  lodge  early  next  morning,  and  thank  her 
personally.  So  hot  and  impetuous  was  his  gratitude 
that  he  even  composed  the  speech  he  would  make  on 
the  occasion. 

Meantime,  amidst  a  strained  and  breathless  silence  of 
indescribable  interest,  Bridget  continued.  » 

"  '  Day  av  judgmint,  indade  !  '  ses  he,  gettin,  up  in  a 
regular  big-tare-an-ouns  rage,  '  it's  day  av  judgmint 
ye  I  will,  iv  ye  don't  get  out  av  this  as  quick  now  as 
I'll  throw  this  tatie-shkin  at  yer  head,'  an'  wid  that  he 
tuk  a  cockshot  at  the  side  av  me  hed  wid  a  big  potaytur 
skhin,  an',  faith,  it  came  rattlin'  agin'  the  side  of  me 
hed,  an'  it  bilin'  hot,  an'  I  have  the  marruk  av  it  still." 

Shouts  from  every  part  of  the  hall  of  "  Shame ! 
Shame  !     Shame  !     Shame  !     Shame  !  " 

"  '•  O,  yer  honour,'  ses  I,  '  'tis  cruel  trateraint  that  is.' 
But,  nivurtheless,  thinkin'  av  the  childhur  wid  the 
favur,  jist  as  I  left  'em,  all  ragin'  an'  bilin',  I  put  me 
pride  in  me  pockit,  an'  down  on  me  two  knees  I  wint. 
^  'Tis  no  lie  I'm  tellin'  ye  now ;  the  hoole  av  this 
scene  tuk  place  jist  now  to  the  very  life  as  I'm  tellin' 
yer.'  Well,  down  on  me  knees  I  wint,  an'  put  me  two 
hands  as  that  might  be  " — and  she  put  her  hands  in  the 
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attitude  of  prayer — " '  Before  yc  decide  on  it  now,'  ses 
I,  '  think  av  the  prayer  of  the  widdee  an'  the  orphan, 
an'  how  ye'll  do  badly  widdout  'em  at  the  last  day.' 
*  Widdee  an'  orphan  be  dam','  ses  he,  stridin'  towards 
me  ;  '  get  out  wid  ye,'  ses  he,  an'  then  he  up  wid  his 
foot  and  give  me  a  regular  kick  here  on  me  chest,  savin' 
yer  presence  " — and  she  put  her  hand  on  her  stomach — 
"  an'  bowled  me  ovur  intirely ;  then  he  regular  kick  me 
out  av  the  room,  an'  slam'  an'  locked  the  door  behind 


me." 


A  perfect  storm,  enough  to  blow  the  roof  off,  of 
indignation  came  from  every  part  of  the  room.  Hash- 
theboy  looked  indescribably  gratified  and  self-complacent,, 
as  he  leaned  back  in  his  wooden  arm  chair,  crossed  his. 
legs,  and  stroked  the  top  of  his  nose,  and  decided  Lady 
Gargoyle  was  quite  a  different  person  from  what  he  had 
thought  her.  Preached  himself  a  little  sermon  about 
rash  judgments,  and  determined  to  invite  her  ladyship 
to  dinner  on  the  following  Monday. 

Could  any  amount  of  speeches  from  English,  or  even 
Irish  gentlemen  have  produced. anything  like  the  effect 
of  this  marvellous  recitation  ?  Had  he  secured  the 
most  eloquent  members  of  the  bar,  or  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  speak  for  hours,  the  effect  would  have 
been  a  mere  mosquito  bite  compared  to  that  produced 
by  this  thoroughly  Irish,  poor,  simple,  evicted  peasant 
girl. 

The  pulse  of  even  the  most  phlegmatic  old  stick-in- 
the-mud  in  the  room  was  careering  as  wildly  as  that  of 
a  boy  of  sixteen  at  his  first  visit  to  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  boat  race.  Groans,  cries  of  "  Shame ! 
Shame  !  "  the  tears  of  women,  the  angry  mutterings  of 
men,  mingled  with  clapping,  stamping,  banging  of 
sticks  and  umbrellas,  cheers  for  Bridget,  and  shouts  of 
"  Down  with  the  landlords !  "  constituted  a  state  of 
affairs  which  imposed  a  long  silence  on  our  heroine. 

As   the   noise    subsided,   there  was  a   good   deal  of 
whispering,  consulting,  and  comparing  of  notes  amongst 
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the  gentlemen  on  the  platform,  "  yes,  yess  "-ing, 
nodding  of  heads  self-satisfied  puffing  out  of  cheeks, 
and  sticking  forwards  of  chins,  and  so  forth.  Then, 
before  Bridget  had  time  to  continue  her  narration,  Lord 
Hashtheboy  rose,  and  leaning  forward  over  his  little 
red-baized  covered  table,  said :  "  I  have  been  asked  by 
some  members  of  the  committee  to  enquire  from  Miss 
O'Reilly  why  she  did  not  apply  for  protection  to  that 
society  or  league  which  has  been  established  some  time 
in  her  unfortunate  country,  and  which  is  constituted 
entirely  with  the  object  of  securing  justice  to  the 
oppressed  tenantry.  I  allude,  of  course,  as  you  will  all 
know,  to  the  Great  Harvest  Bug  League." 

''  Yes,  yes,  yes,"  muttered  everyone,  eagerly,  while 
all  the  gentlemen  in  the  audience  nodded  their  heads, 
and  every  eye  was  fixed  expectantly  on  Bridget. 

They  waited  somewhat  impatiently  for  her  to  speak ; 
but  there  was  a  silence.  There  are  silences  and 
silences ;  this  was  a  peculiar  sort  of  silence,  because  it 
was  one  which  had  no  business  to  be  there,  and  which 
everyone  expected  to  have  broken  immediately ;  but  it 
was  not  broken.  • 

Polly  O'Reilly,  from  whose  lips  words  had  hitherto 
flowed  volubly  enough,  in  all  conscience,  now  had  not  a 
syllable  to  bless  herself  with.  She  stood  calmly,  with 
her  hands  folded  under  her  apron,  while  she  seemed 
to  be  carefully  scrutinizing  every  feature  turned  towards 
her  in  that  great  sea  of  human  faces. 

"By  Jove!  she's  no  chicken!"  said  one  of  the 
mashers,  watching  her  extraordinary  coolness  with 
increasing  amazement.  "  If  she's  one  of  your  unsosphis- 
ticated  country  girls,  by  George,  I'd  like  to  know  what 
the  sophisticated  ones  are  like  !  " 

"  By  Jove !  so  would  I.  I'd  bet  a  pony  this  isn't  the 
first  time  she's  been  on  a  public  platform." 

"  Just  look  at  her !  "  continued  masher  No.  1.  "In 
all  this  commotion  and  row,  there  she  stands,  looking  as 
cool  and  full  of  spirits  as  iced  champagne." 
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"  You're  right,  by  Jove  !  "  said  local  masher  No.  2. 
^'She  might  bo  listening  to  a  bishop's  charge  to  his 
clergy,  by  the  amount  of  excitement  she  displays." 

"  By  George  !  you're  right,  chappies,"  said  masher 
No.  3,  sucking  the  end  of  his  silver-headed  cane.  "  I'd 
back  her  to  stand  in  the  paddock  at  Epsom  and  whistle 
a  waltz  while  she  lost  forty  thou." 

"  By  Jove !  so  would  I !  "  exclaimed  both  the  other 
mashers,  enthusiastically. 

Nothing  takes  the  modern  young  Englishman  like 
being  "  cool  as  a  cucumber."  A  girl  who  would  not 
^'  turn  a  hair"  if  Buckingham  Palace  was  blown  up  in  her 
sight,  and  her  father  and  mother  both  in  it,  might  have 
her  pick  of  all  the  eligible  matches  of  the  season. 

Bridget's  little  keen  eyes  had  no  shadow  of  a  wince 
in  them,  no  attempt  at  bashful  drooping  lids,  no  tremble 
of  emotion  was  on  her  lips ;  though  after  the  silence  had 
continued  for  several  minutes,  and  it  became  obvious 
she  was  not  going  to  speak  again  immediately,  the 
stamping,  clapping  and  cheers  burst  forth  afresh  with  a 
hot  glow  of  enthusiasm,  until,  as  one  of  the  mashers 
remarked,  he  expected  the  floor  would  give  way. 

Suddenly,  as  she  stood  there,  her  colour  changed  ;  her 
eyes  rested  on  a  figure,  almost  concealed  behind  a  pillar 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hall.  It  was  Sydney,  who  had 
that  moment  strolled  in  just  for  fun,  and  was  looking 
intently  at  her. 

When  this  cheering  had  subsided,  there  was  some 
more  whispering  and  consulting  on  the  platform,  and 
then  the  audience  in  the  front  row  of  chairs  heard  Lord 
Botharmy  saying  to  Miss  Conjugate  :  "  Very  likely  she 
did  not  understand  what  Hashtheboy  said ;  her  own  very 
-charming,  but  extremely  marked  Irish  accent,  no 
doubt,  renders  it  difficult  for  her  to  catch  the  meaning 
of  plain  spoken  English  directly." 

"  True,"  assented  Miss  Conjugate,  who  proceeded  at 
once  to  lean  forward  and  explain  matters  to  her 
I)rother. 
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He  listened  attentively,  with  bent  brows  and  a  slight 
frown  ;  then  consulted  with  one  or  two  of  the  gentlemen 
sitting-  near  him ;  then  stood  up,  and  cleared  his  throat,, 
while  he  waved  his  hand  for  complete  silence  among 
the  audience.     This  having  been  secured,  he  said  : 

"  Miss  O'Reilly,  we  think,  perhaps,  I  did  not  make 
myself  sufficiently  clear  to  you  in  my  previous  question. 
We  are  about  to  raise  a  subscription  amongst  the 
audience  at  the  conclusion  of  this  meeting,  in  order  tO' 
send  funds  over  to  the  Irish  Harvest  Bug  League,  and 
we  wish  to  know  and  be  assured  that  they  are  doing 
their  duty  before  we  do  so.  We  think,  in  your  case,, 
they  strangely  neglected  it.  Why  did  you  not  "  (and 
he  spoke  very  slowly  and  emphatically)  "  appeal  to  the 
local  branch  to  protect  you  from  the  infamous  tyrannies, 
of  the  brutal  landlord  you  have  so  graphically  described 
tons?" 

Polly  O'Reilly  turned  a  quarter  towards  him,  and 
three  quarters  towards  the  audience.  She  did  not. 
seem  to  raise  her  voice  very  much ;  but  with  that 
perfect  management  of  it  which  is  understood  by  our 
best  actors  and  actresses  she  made  it  penetrate  kito 
the  furthest  corner  of  that  distinctly  non-acoustic  town 
hall,  and  bore  its  way  into  the  deafest  old  pair  of  ears 
present ;  a  voice  which,  together  with  the  sentence  it 
uttered,  rang  on  for  many  a  long  day  in  every  ear 
which  heard  it. 

"  Because,  yer  honour,  he  was  himsilf  the  head  centre 
av  the  League  for  our  county." 

A  silence  so  profound  that  the  rustle  of  a  silk  mantle 
would  have  made  quite  a  disturbance,  followed  this 
remark. 

Lord  Hashtheboy  turned  pale,  and  his  former  opinion 
of  Lady  Gargoyle  rapidly  resumed  its  sway.  Mis& 
Conjugate  looked  like  Juno  when  she  caught  Venus 
tripping. 

But  Bridget,  having  once  more  found  the  use  of  her 
tongue,   and    being  in    undisputed    possession   of  the 
II.  N 
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platform,  proceeded  rapidly  to  make  hay  while  the  sun 
shone. 

"  Shure,  whin  I  got  outside  his  door,  I  thought  to 
mesilf  now  what  in  the  wurruld  can  I  do?  Troth,  thin 
I'll  just  tak  an'  I'll  go  up  to  the  Captain's — that's 
Captain  Shell — an'  tell  ivrything  to  hnn.  Faith, 
isn't  he  wan  av  the  ould  stock,  an'  didn't  he  alwis 
protict  the  poor ;  'tis  to  him  I'll  go,  an'  no  mistake. 
So  off  I  tuk  mesilf  up  to  him,  an'  I  tould  him  ivrything 
thin  an'  there  ;  an'  he  up  in  a  winkin',  an  ses  he  to  me : 
^  My  poor  gerril,'  ses  he,  '  'tis  into  that  little  slated  house 
av  me  own,  down  by  the  corner  av  that  field  av  Billy 
Scanlan's,  I'll  put  ye  all,  an'  ye  shall  have  it  rint  free  as 
long  as  there's  wan  av  ye  ill  in  the  fam'ly ;  an'  whin  yer 
all  well,  iv  ye  can't  errun  the  money  aisy,  widout 
cracking  yer  jints,  ye  shall  have  it  alwis  rint  free. 
Shure,  yer  poor  mother's  a  widdee,  an'  what  can 
widdees  do  for  thimsilves,  at  all,  at  all.'  An'  may  the 
Lorrud  reward  him,  he  put  us  all  in  there,  an  iligant 
little  house  wid  a  slate  roof  an'  tw^o  chimneys  av  it's 
own,  an'  glass  in  the  windees,  an'  the  half  door  made  av 
rale  oak,  an'  a  fine  big  irrun  grate  in  the  kitchen,  an'  a 
grand  place  for  the  pigs,  enthirely ;  an'  there  we've  bin 
ivur  since,  thanks  to  the  Captain,  till  I  comes  over  here 
to  be  dairymaid  to  her  ladyship,  an'  nivir  paid  a 
ha'perth  av  rint  from  that  day  to  this.  That's  the 
ould  stock  for  ye!  an'  I  can  give  ye  the  names  an' 
addresses  av  ivry  wan  consarned  in  the  business. 
'Tisn't  the  first  time  the  Captain's  done  it,  naythur,  by  a 
long  way." 

Bridget  had  told  the  story  with  absolute  fidelity  to 
facts,  just  exactly  as  it  happened  to  the  real  Polly 
O'Reilly,  who  was  no  mythical  personage,  and  just  as 
the  said  Polly  would  herself  have  related  it  had  she 
been  in  Bridget's  position,  only  that  she  would, 
probably,  have  shown  a  little  more  nervousness ; 
especially,  if  Miss  Conjugate  had  suggested  it  to  her 
before  she  went  on  the  platform. 
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The  name  of  Captain  Shell  was  well  known  in  that 
assembly  as  that  of  a  man  who  held  diametrically 
opposite  views  from  the  ones  they  were  gathered 
together  to  expound  and  expand. 

A  general  feeling  that  they  had  been  betrayed  came 
over  the  committee.  The  audience,  though  struck 
with  astonishment,  did  not  seem  altogether  averse  to 
hearing  the  truth.  Audiences  are  seldom  such  fools  as 
those  who  call  them  together. 

But  Bridget  knew  she  was  in  the  power  of  the 
platform,  and  saw  at  once  that  her  fate  was  sealed, 
and  her  little  day  of  grace  ended.  The  first  instant  she 
paused  to  take  breath,  the  noble  chairman  rose  and  said : 

'^  That  will  do,  my  good  girl "  (still  '  my  good  girl,' 
though  his  lips  must  have  yearned  to  repeat  the  reverse 
sentiment).  ''We  are  much  obliged  to  you.  You  have 
spoken  very  well ;  but  there  are  several  other  speakers 
who  have  undertaken  to  address  the  meeting — and— time 
presses  ;  we  have  not  a  moment  to  spare."  He  looked  at 
his  watch,  named  Lord  Botharmy,  who  at  once  stepped 
forward  and  began  his  oration.  The  audience,  mean- 
time, looked  extremely  bored,  and  followed  Bridget's 
descent  from  the  platform  with  eyes  of  eager  interest. 

The  committee,  meantime,  looked  somewhat  like  a 
set  of  clumsy  gamblers,  who,  intending  to  cheat,  but 
not  having  examined  their  tools  properly,  find  them- 
selves deprived  of  their  stakes  by  the  very  means  they 
had  taken  to  secure  them. 

'  Miss  Conjugate  was  too  much  annoyed  with  her 
protege,  to  accompany  her  off"  the  platform,  she  merely 
nodded  a  stiff,  short  farewell. 

Bridget  soon  found  her  way  out  of  the  back  settlements 
of  that  memorable  town  hall,  shuddering  as  she  passed 
the  door  of  the  room  in  which  the  dreadful  tea  and 
bread-and-butter  episode  had  occured.  Once  out  in 
the  open  she  hurried  on  in  the  highest  spirits,  burning 
to  tell  all  to  Moyrah,  knowing  how  much  it  would 
amuse  her,  and  draw  her  mind  off  herself. 

n2 
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[HE  difficulty,  of  course,  was  the  getting  in 
unobserved.  This  was  the  real  "  crux "  of 
the  whole  adventure.  Of  course,  now  it  was 
a  time  when  everyone  would  be  about,  gardeners^ 
husband,  and  all.  She  trusted  much  to  Moyrah, 
however,  who  she  knew  would  be  on  the  look  out; 
she  only  feared  she  might  have  over  fatigued  herself 
by  being  too  much  on  the  qui  vive. 

When  Bridget  had  climbed  over  the  paling  in  the 
morning  she  had  cut  a  little  bit  off  the  green  paint  on 
the  outside,  so  that  she  might  know  the  exact  spot 
where  she  had  put  the  stones  on  the  inside.  Arrived 
at  this  she  dragged  up  a  log  of  wood,  climbed  on  to  it, 
and  peered  over  the  dark  green  barrier  to  investigate  if 
the  coast  was  clear.  She  could  see  over  the  shrubs  and 
underwood,  and  between  the  stems  of  the  few  trees 
dignified  by  the  name  of  a  copse,  which  grew  at  the 
bottom  of  the  garden.  As  she  stood  there  on  tip-toe, 
she  heard  a  sound  from  behind  one  of  the  rhododendron 
bushes  which  made  her  heart  sink ;  it  was  that  sound 
which,  to  those  who  have  spent  their  young  days  in  the 
country,  and  afterwards  lived  in  town,  recalls  their 
childhood  with  a  sudden  vividness  brought  by  no  other 
touch  to  memory.  It  was  the  sound  of  a  scythe  being 
sharpened,  a  touching  music  which  will  never  recall 
their  childhood  to  the  present  generation;  the  soft 
lullaby  of  the  dear  old  implement  has  been  swept 
away  by  the  characteristic,  noisy,  pushing,  levelling* 
rattle   of    the   nineteenth    century   mowing    machine. 
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But  this  gardener  of  Bridget's  was  a  Devonshire 
man,  aged  eighty-three,  and  no  power  in  heaven  or 
earth  would  get  him  to  use  a  mowing  machine 
Time  had  dealt  kindly  by  him,  and  he  would  not 
be  so  ungrateful  as  to  assist  in  obliterating  his 
emblem  from  the  world. 

*'  What  on  earth  is  he  mowing  the  garden  for  now  ?" 
soliloquised  his  mistress,  impatiently.  "  What  an  hour 
to  choose  !  Why  is  it  that  everyone  will  always  do 
everything  you  don't  want  them  to  just  at  the  time  you 
want  them  not  to  do  it  ?  " 

After  this  lucid  commentary  on  the  delinquencies  of 
the  old  mower,  she  took  a  good  recognisance  of  his 
exact  whereabouts,  as  well  as  she  could  judge  from  the 
sound.  She  saw  that  by  taking  moderate  care  she 
could  steal  up  behind  the  long  row  of  rhododendron 
bushes,  then,  crouching  down,  creep  behind  the  huge 
tufts  of  pampas  grass  until  she  reached  the  arbutus 
shrubs,  when,  by  a  judicious  system  of  skipping,  hopping 
and  hiding,  and  watching  her  opportunity  when  the  old 
man's  back  was  turned,  she  could  reach  the  boudoir 
window  in  safety. 

^'I  hiow  he  is  deaf,"  she  muttered,  complacently, 
^'  and  I  think  he  is  partly  blind  ;  so  here  goes." 

Over  she  climbed  with  the  ease  of  a  harlequin.  As 
long  as  the  rhododendrons  lasted  she  felt  secure,  and 
walked  along  with  her  head  erect,  thinking  how 
frightfully  hot  the  cap  and  hood  were  on  her  head, 
hitherto  accustomed  to  a  light  straw  hat.  Suddenly 
she  heard  footsteps  approaching  down  the  walk  she 
was  going  up.  Crunch,  crunch,  went  the  gravel, 
there  was  no  mistaking  it.  Her  heart  stood  still, 
then  bounded  into  her  mouth;  it  was  too  late  to 
fly,  besides,  there  was  nowhere  to  fly  to,  for  she 
could  never  get  over  the  paling  again  before  the 
person,  whoever  it  was,  came  in  sight.  Another 
second  and  she  stood  face  to  face  with  her  cook. 

Now  this  being  was  no  cooklet,  no  promoted  kitchen 
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maid  of  twenty-five,  who  could  be  bullied  and  brow- 
beaten at  will ;  she  was  all  out  and  out  as  much  of  a  cook 
as  ever  came  into  a  kitchen ;  she  stood  five-feet-eight 
in  her  stockings,  which  she  wore  d?.y  and  night  as  she 
suffered  from  cold  feet ;  her  waist  vied  in  circumference 
with  the  largest  of  the  pampas  bushes ;  her  face  was  not 
unlike  Miss  Conjugate's,  only  much  rounder  and  more 
fleshy,  and  with  a  glow  like  the  reflection  of  an  evening 
sunset  all  over  it ;  her  age  she  never  alluded  to,  but  she 
was  certainly  not  decrepit.  She  was  just  the  last  person 
out  of  the  whole  household  Bridget  would  have  liked 
to  meet. 

Bridget  curtseyed  low.  That  she  should  curtsey  to 
that  cook  she  was  wont  to  scold  for  not  curtseying  with 
sufficient  lowliness  to  her !  That  she  should  quail  before 
those  eyes  which  so  often  quailed  before  hers ;  but  the 
stern  mouth  did  not  relax,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to 
return  the  salutation.  She  had  come  out  partly  to  get 
a  breath  of  fresh  air,  and  partly  to  gather  some  laurel 
leaves  for  the  custards.  The  butler  had  given  it  as  his 
opinion  that  his  mistress  had  walked  into  the  town,  as 
she  was  not  in  any  of  the  sitting  rooms,  or  in  her 
boudoir,  and  her  lady's  maid  said  she  was  not  in  her 
bed  room,  and  the  gardener  distinctly  declared  she  was 
not  in  the  garden. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  cook  felt  she  might 
enjoy  herself  in  an  innocent  way  in  the  garden  for  half- 
an-hour.  She  was,  however,  totally  unprepared  to  meet 
a  strange  young  woman  of  the  peasant  class  attired  in 
a  costume  unknown  in  the  neighbourhood. 

She  had  intended  having  a  quiet  chat  with  the  head 
gardener,  an  elegant,  middle  aged,  unmarried  man  from 
Kew,  whose  whole  time  up  to  the  present  moment  had 
been  occupied  trying  to  modernize  the  ideas  of  the  old 
Devonshire  man  with  the  scythe.  She,  however,  forgot 
all  about  her  intention  in  her  amazement  at  this  extra- 
ordinary encounter. 

"■  And  pray,  my  good  young   woman,  what  do  you 
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want  ?  "  she  asked,  stiffly,  drawing  up  her  portly  figure 
to  its  full  height. 

Again  Bridget  curtseyed  in  a  most  deprecating 
manner.  With  the  quickness  which  was  habitual  to  her 
she  had  decided  what  her  story  should  be. 

"  Plase,  mam,"  she  said,  "  I'm  a  sister  of  Miss  Moyrah 
Hegarty's,  who  is  stoppin'  here  I  belave.  I've  come  all 
the  way  over  from  Oirelan'  to  see  her,  an'  I'm  lodgin' 
at  the  little  inn,  in  the  villige  yondher,  an'  I'd  be  grately 
obliged  iv  ye'll  tell  me  where  will  1  find  her." 

The  cook  had  an  Iiish  cousin,  and  recognized  the 
brogue  as  genuine  at  once.  Besides  the  young  woman's 
manner  was  very  respectful,  and  her  explanation  of  her 
appearance  exceedingly  plausible.  Moreover,  she  was  a 
fright,  and  not  at  all  likely  to  attract  the  attentions  of 
the  head  gardener  if  she  met  him. 

"  Queer  people  the  missus  does  bring  about  the  'ouse," 
she  soliloquised  quite  loud,  in  allusion  to  Moyrah  and 
her  relatives. 

"  Well,  you'd  no  bisnis  to  come  into  this  'ere  garden,. 
Why  didn't  you  go  round  by  the  'all  door,  as  is  the  proper 
way  to  come  up  to  a  'ouse,  not  a  intrudin'  in  the  private 
pleasure  grounds  w'ere  me  lady  takes  'er  walks  hevery 
day  ?  I'd  like  to  know  what  she'll  say  if  she  meets  you 
'ere;  forward  'ussey,  I  calls  you." 

The  tables  were  turned  and  no  mistake,  the  scolded 
had  indeed  become  the  scolder.  The  colour  rushed  into 
Bridget's  freckled  cheeks,  and  without  intending  it,  or 
even  knowing  she  did  it,  she  drew  herself  up  in  a 
manner  which  the  cook  at  once  noticed,  and  mentally 
stigmatised,  "  as  that  'aughty  she  wouldn't  'ave  believed 
hit  'ov  a  common  'ussey  like  'er  !  " 

Bridget  saw  that  she  had  done  something  to  give  fresh 
offence,  and  curtsied  twice  to  try  and  avert  the  conse- 
quences. "  I'm  thruly  sorry,  mam,  to  have  come  this 
way,  mam,  indade,  I  beg  yer  honour's  pardin  for  it :, 
but  faith  'tisn't  very  asy  to  tell  which  is  the  back  of 
the  house,  an'  which  is  tlie  front." 
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"  Well,  if  she  ain't  a  ridiculin'  liof  the  harchitecture 
now !  She's  the  forredest  young  hupstart  as  hever  I  set 
heyes  hon  !  Don't  yer  know  a  'all  door  when  yer  see 
it,  eh  ?  You  go  round  now  by  the  back  yard  there,"  and 
she  pointed  with  her  outstretched  arm  to  the  back  gate, 
"  ring  the  tradesmen's  bell,  and  may  be  the  scullery 
maid  will  find  hout  if  your  sister  can  see  you.  Another 
time  keep  your  place,  and  don't  come  a  walkin'  through 
a  lady's  garden  !  " 

If  it  was  in  the  bounds  of  possibility,  which  it  scarcely 
was,  for  Bridget  to  feel  small  she  felt  it  then.  She  also 
felt  dreadfully  annoyed,  for  she  particularly  wished  to 
avoid  running  the  gauntlet  of  all  the  other  servants  in 
the  house,  as  she  knew  she  would  have  to  do  if  she  went 
in  by  the  back  door.  She  curtsied,  however,  and  with  a 
few  muttered  words  of  apology  and  thanks  hastened 
towards  the  back  yard. 

The  cook  watched  her  for  a  minute  or  two,  then  pro- 
ceeded on  her  way  and  was  soon  lost  to  view  by  a  turn 
in  the  walk  which  took  her  behind  some  bushes.  As 
soon  as  Bridget  perceived  this  she  doubled  back,  and 
pursued  her  old  plan  of  crouching  behind  the  pampas 
plants  and  the  arbutus  bushes  until  she  came  in  front  of 
the  boudoir  window. 

It  was  open,  and  in  another  moment  she  was  in 
Moyrah's  arms,  while  shouts  and  peals  of  merry  laughter 
echoed  through  the  room. 

She  flung  off  her  dreadfully  heavy  cloak,  and  her  hot 
cap  on  to  a  chair,  and  as  soon  as  she  could  at  all  control 
herself  and  regain  her  gravity,  proceeded  to  give 
Moyrah  a  minute,  thrilling  and  graphic  account  of  every- 
thing she  had  done  since  her  departure. 

Moyrah  was  intensely  interested,  and  amused,  and 
entered  with  the  keenest  delight  into  every  part  of  the 
adventure.  She  was  a  great  friend  of  the  real  Polly 
O'Reilly,  and  was  surprised  to  find  how  exactly  Bridget 
knew  each  detail  of  her  sad  story.  Certainly,  no  means 
could  possibly  have  been  devised  which  would  so  com- 
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pletely  have  drawn  Moyrah's  mind  off  herself  and  her 
own  history,  or  amused,  and  brought  her  back,  as  it 
were,  to  life  again. 

It  was  like  a  return  to  old  times,  and  all  the  bright- 
ness and  joy  of  early  girlhood  came  back  to  them  both 
for  one  short  sunny  moment,  like  the  break  in  the  clouds 
on  a  stormy  day.  Bridget  insisted  on  Moyrah's  lying 
down  on  the  sofa  again,  after  she  had  helped  her  to  turn 
out  of  a  dairymaid  into  Lady  Gargoyle  once  more,  and 
had  assisted  in  stuffing  the  costume  into  a  large  carpet 
bag,  which  had  been  securely  locked  and  the  key  put 
away  into  Bridget's  most  private  drawer  in  her  escritoire 
where  she  kept  all  her  money. 

Then  she  sat  down  by  her  on  a  small  cane  chair,  con- 
tent, for  once  in  her  life,  not  to  fuss  or  fidget,  and  holding 
her  hand  in  hers,  laid  her  red  fuzzy  head  on  the  satin 
cushion  next  to  her  dark  one,  and  they  both  laughed  till 
their  sides  shook,  with  the  heartiest  enjoyment  which 
had  visited  either  of  them  since  they  had  left  their  most 
distressful  country.  Heartier,  it  is  true,  from  the  red 
haired  head  than  the  dark  haired  one,  but  still  hearty 
enough  from  the  dark  to  satisfy  the  red. 

For  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  until  the 
dressing  gong  sounded,  nothing  but  delicious  inspiriting 
laughter  and  real  rare  fun  reigned  in  that  boudoir. 
jMoyrah  sympathised  keenly  about  the  tea  and  bread 
and  so-called  butter  episode ;  she  intensely  enjoyed  the 
adventure  with  the  cook,  and  marvelled  at,  while  she 
admired  with  an  admiration  altogether  too  great  for 
words,  the  daring  cool  intrepidity  which  could  stand  on 
a  public  platform  and  make  a  public  speech.  She  was 
conscious  that  she  herself  would  have  succumbed  under 
the  torture  of  nervous  shyness  if  she  had  offered  to 
undertake  such  a  performance.  In  fact,  she  could  no 
more  have  done  it  than  she  could  have  made  a  pianoforte  ; 
but  Bridget  had  found  great  delight  in  it,  and  seemed  not 
to  have  had  a  pang  of  shyness  from  first  to  last ;  the  fact 
was,  her  ladyship  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word. 
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Bridget's  fury  against  Miss  Conjugate's  and  Lord 
Hashtheboy's  patronizing  manners  tickled  Moyrah 
immensely.  To  her  gentle  nature,  inclined  to  be  too 
submissive  even  to  actual  insult,  it  presented  a  strange 
riddle  for  solution. 

But  they  did  not  bother  themselves,  either  of  them^ 
just  then  about  the  solution  of  anything  but  their  own 
gravity.  And  this  passed  into  such  effectual  solution 
that,  when  Sydney  was  going  upstairs  on  his  return  from 
his  constitutional,  to  dress  for  dinner,  he  was  startled  as 
he  walked  past  the  door  of  the  room,  to  hear  such  peals 
of  merry  laughter  from  the  brutal  landlord  and  the  per- 
secuted tenant,  as  made  his  heart  bound  with  joy  to 
think  Moyrah  was  really  coming  round,  forgetting  her 
troubles,  and  returning  to  her  normal  health.  After  all, 
he  decided,  in  spite  of  her  faults,  his  aunt  had  a  few 
valuable  traits  in  her  character.  He  thought  of  an 
American  proverb  which  ran,  "  There's  not  much  fun  in 
physic,  but  there's  plenty  of  physic  in  fun." 

When  the  dressing  gong  sounded  she  seized  the  carpet 
bag  containing  her  disguise,  and  made  a  rush  to  escape 
upstairs  unobserved ;  but,  as  fate  would  have  it,  she  ran 
against  Sydney  on  the  first  landing.  He  had  dressed  on 
first  coming  in  from  his  walk,  without  waiting  for  the 
gong  to  sound,  for  he  had  some  letters  connected  with 
the  Jockey  Club  to  write,  and  he  wanted  to  set  to  work 
on  them  at  once,  and  to  write  steadily  on  with  them  until 
dinner  time,  without  being  interrupted  by  dressing.  In 
his  white  waistcoat,  with  a  white  carnation  in  his  button- 
hole, and  a  somewhat  languid  manner  produced  by  the 
excessive  heat,  Bridget  considered  he  looked  the  very 
type  of  masherdom. 

"  Dear  me,  what  a  heavy  bag  for  you  to  carry ! "  he 
exclaimed.  "  Are  you  going  away  ?  Do  let  me  assist 
you,"  and  he  tried  to  take  her  burden  from  her. 

"  No,  thank  you,"  she  said,  hurriedly  dragging  it  away, 
with  her  usual  short,  sharp  determination.  "  No,  I  am 
not  going  away,  unfortunately  for  you,  no  doubt,"  and 
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she  flew  en  upstairs  two  steps  at  a  time,  swinging  the 
bag  at  her  side. 

Once  seated  at  dinner,  as  Sydney  unfolded  his  napkin 
and  laid  it  upon  his  knee,  he  said,  addressing  his  uncle : 
"  I  thought  I'd  just  look  in,  for  the  fun  of  it,  at  Lord 
Hashtheboy's  meeting  for  a  few  minutes." 

"  Oh,  really,  did  you  ?"  said  Lord  Gargoyle,  appearmg 
much  interested.  "  Well,  and  what  did  vou  think  of 
it?" 

''  Well,  when  I  went  in  they  had  actually  got  a  real 
live  evicted  tenant  speaking ;  on  the  platform  a  genuine 
Irish  peasant  girl." 

Bridget  moved  her  fan,  her  laced  pocket  handerchief, 
and  her  white  kid  gloves  a  little  further  away  from  her, 
and  kept  her  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  her  soup. 

"Indeed!  What  a  curious  thing!  How  did  Lord 
Hashtheboy  get  her,  I  wonder?" 

"  From  Whiteley's,  perhaps,"  said  Sydney,  looking 
at  his  aunt  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eyes  for  a  moment. 

"  Les  arbres — ou  les  messieurs — prennent  cette 
teinte  d'un  beau  vert  qui  n'appartient  qu'aux  pays 
d'Angleterre,"  said  Bridget,  looking  steadily  at  the 
pot  of  maiden  hair  fern,  rejoicing  in  its  soft  and 
brilliant  greenery  in  the  middle  of  the  table. 

"Well,  Edgar,  and  what  did  she  say?" 

"  She  gave  a  very  interesting,  and  I  must  allow^ 
graphic  and  forcible  account  of  the  eviction  of  herself 
and  her  family." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  the  girl  told  the  story  from  the 
platform  herself?  " 

"  Yes ;  as  cool  as  a  cucumber,"  and  there  was  an 
unmistakable  ring  of  admiration  in  his  voice  which 
brought  a  sudden  blush  to  his  hostess'  sun-burnt  cheek. 

"Of  course,  all  against  the  landlords,  I  suppose?" 

"  Not  at  all ;  quite  the  reverse.  She  had  been  very 
badly  treated  by  the  leader  of  the  Harvest  Bug  League 
in  her  county,  and  very  well  treated  by  one  of  the  old 
stock  of  landlords,"  he  turned  to  Bridget  and  bowed 
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with  charming  courtesy.  "  No  less  a  man  than  your 
father." 

Bridget  put  a  little  more  salt  in  her  soup,  and  did  not 
raise  her  eyes. 

"  Bridget's  father  ! "  exclaimed  Lord  Gargoyle,  in 
amazement.  "  Did  she  come  from  her  part  of  the 
country,  then  ?  " 

"  Apparently  from  her  very  village.  It  seems  Captain 
Sheil  behaved  most  generously  to  her  family,  allowing 
them  to  occupy  a  nice  little  slated  house  on  his  property 
rent  free." 

"  Just  like  him  ;  just  like  him !  "  exclaimed  his 
lordship,  in  hearty  admiration.  Then  he  looked  down 
the  table  at  his  wife,  and  asked,  proudly,  "  Do  you  hear 
that,  my  dear?" 

"  Yes." 

Sydney  looked  at  her,  but  he  could  not  meet  her  eye, 
for,  with  her  usual  provoking  obstinacy,  she  would  not 
look  up. 

"  She  made  a  splendid  point ;  the  finest  I  have  ever 
seen  on  or  off  any  stage.  No  one  but  a  born  dramatist 
could  have  done  it  as  she  did ;  country  girl  or  not  she 
could  take  her  stand  by  the  side  of  any  tragedienne  in 
Europe.  She  had  been  describing  the  brutal  conduct 
of  the  public  house  keeper,  who  was  her  original 
landlord.  When  indignation  was  at  its  keenest, 
Botharmy,  Yatchly,  and  a  lot  of  the  committee 
announced  that  after  the  meeting  there  was  to  be 
a  collection  for  the  Harvest  Bugs,  and  the  subscribers 
would  like  to  be  assured,  before  sending  their  money, 
that  the  League  did  its  duty,  they  inquired,  therefore, 
why  she  had  not  applied  to  the  Bugs  for  assistance,  as 
hers  was  a  typical  case  of  exactly  the  description  they 
w^ere  established  to  relieve.  Amidst  a  silence  like 
the  hush  when  you  think  a  salmon  is  just  going  to 
bite,  she  announced  that  the  man — or  rather  brute — 
in  question  was  the  head  of  the  local  branch  of  the 
League." 
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"  Dear  me,  how  very  telling,"  exclaimed  his  lordship, 
thoroughly  entering  into  and  enjoying  the  joke.  "  But, 
surely,  Hashtheboy  did  not  like  that?  " 

"  Not  at  all.  The  unfortunate  girl's  mouth  was  soon 
shut,  and  she  was  bundled  away  double  quick  ;  but  from 
the  remarks  I  heard  near  me  I  think  the  audience  would 
have  liked  to  see  more  of  her.  Of  course,  it  was  a  case 
of  the  prophet  going  to  bless  and  cursing  altogether ; 
but  it  was  quite  the  finest  thing  I've  seen  in  the  way  of 
dramatic  situation  in  my  life." 

"Dear  me!"  exclaimed  his  lordship.  "  I  declare,  I 
wish  I  had  been  there.  Why,  Bridget,  my  love,  you 
surely  must  know  something  about  this  girl,  coming  from 
your  own  village,  and  eventually  a  tenant  of  your 
father's?" 

Bridget  looked  up  now,  and  her  eyes  for  one  instant 
met  Sydney's  with  a  calm,  quiet  nonchalance  which 
confirmed  his  opinion  that  she  had  a  self-assurance 
and  strength  of  nerve  equal  to  that  of  the  most  brazen 
croupier  at  Monte  Carlo. 

"  Father  has  a  great  many  tenants,"  she  said,  in  a 
drawling,  rather  sleepy  voice,  "  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  know  them  all,  even  if  the  girl's  story  is  true,  which 
doesn't  follow,"  and  she  brushed  away  some  crumbs 
with  the  tip  of  her  fan. 

"  But  she  must  have  been  such  a  remarkable  girl, 
by  Edgar's  account,  I  should  have  thought  you  would 
have  been  sure  to  notice  her.  A  girl  who  could  make 
such  an  impression  on  a  public  meeting  as  that !" 

"  There  is  an  American  proverb,"  replied  Bridget, 
"  which  says,  'it  is  a  very  small  spot  in  a  lightning 
bug's  tail  which  shines ;  it  is  the  darkness  of  the  night 
which  makes  it  so  brilliant.'  In  a  country  where  every- 
one is  clever,  geniuses  of  the  sort  Edgar  describes  pass 
unnoticed." 

"  A  country  which  produced  such  a  genius  as  our 
fair  hostess  is  placed  in  a  position  where  no  boasts  on 
its  part  can  be  considered  extravagant,"  and  Sydney 
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bowed  towards  his  aunt  with  that  old  fashioned  gal- 
lantry which  sat  so  well  on  his  manly  person. 

Lord  Gargoyle  looked  pleased.  He  much  liked  and 
appreciated  any  compliment  paid  to  his  wife. 

But  here  Bridget  changed  the  subject  abruptly,  and 
plunged  into  an  interesting  selection  of  political  ques- 
tions, which  kept  her  husband's  attention  on  full  swing 
throughout  the  rest  of  dinner. 

When  once  her  ladyship  had  got  the  conversation 
well  into  her  own  hand  it  was  exceedingly  difficult, 
indeed,  almost  impossible,  to  give  it  a  contrary  course. 

Sydney  was  a  man  who  enjoyed  a  quiet  life  above 
all  things,  so  he  succumbed  passively,  and  occupied 
himself  by  computing  how  many  generations  of  Irish- 
men it  took  to  produce  an  intellect  like  his  aunt's. 

"  By  the  bye,"  he  said,  addressing  his  uncle,  "  have 
you  read  that  pamphlet  of  Hashtheboy's,  which  is  selling 
at  all  the  railway  stations  about  here,  on  the  utilization  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  for  political  purposes?" 

Lord  Gargoyle  shook  his  head. 

"  It's  really  wonderfully  well  written.  I  should 
scarcely  have  recognised  it  as  his  if  his  name  had  not 
been  to  it." 

"  But  perhaps  it  is  not  his,"  said  Bridget.  "  You 
know,  Buffalo  Bill  is  said,  on  the  best  authority,  to 
have  assisted  Miss  Yonge  with  some  of  the  advice 
to  womankind  in  the  last  numbers  of  the  '  Monthly 
Packet.'  " 

Sydney  laughed. 

"  Oh,  of  course,  his  brains  may  be  hired,  like  so 
many  things  about  him ;  but  there  is  a  certain  shrewd- 
ness in  the  way  he  catches  at  every  point  which  he  can 
turn  to  his  own  political  advantage,  which  is  essentially 
Hashtheboyish." 

"  Dear  me !  I  have  not  even  seen  it,"  exclaimed 
Lord  Gargoyle.  "  I  seldom  look  at  the  books  on  a 
railway  counter.  Besides,  my  sight  is,  unfortunately, 
now  so  bad  that  I  could  not  read  even  the  titles  without 
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my  glasses,  and  I  never  take  out  my  glasses  in  the 
bustle  of  a  railway  station  unless  I  absolutely  cannot 
avoid  it." 

At  the  conclusion  of  dinner  Bridget  got  up,  with  an 
air  of  genuine  relief,  to  go  into  the  drawing  room. 

As  Sydney  turned  to  open  the  door  for  her  he  said : 
"  I  hope  you  are  keeping  a  diary  and  copious  notes, 
that  your  life  may  be  written." 

"  Certainly.  Life  and  remains  of  a  nettle,  which 
had  a  white  flower  in  Ireland,  but  stung  when  it  came 
to  England.  Curious  effect  of  acclimatization,  is  it 
not?" 

He  smiled  and  bowed  low,  and  she  passed  out  with 
an  air  of  audacous  indifference  which  would  have 
baffled  the  acutest  cross-examiner  at  the  Bar. 


CHAPTER   LVIL 

|&iTj^]HE  next  day  was  Sunday.     Moyrah  had  never 
JJI        yet,  in  all  her  life,  once  missed  her  Mass  of 

obligation,  either  on  a   Sunday  or  a  holiday. 

She  had  discovered  from  the  housemaid,  who  had  dis- 
covered from  one  of  the  kitchen  maids,  who  was  a 
Catholic,  what  hour  the  first  Mass  was  at  at  the 
Convent,  whose  angelus  bell  she  had  heard  on  the  cliff. 
She  was  up  by  half  past  six,  and  dressed,  and  letting 
herself  out  of  the  back  door.  It  was  a  peaceful  morn- 
ing. Indeed,  ever  since  the  storm  the  weather  had 
been  charming.  Moyrah  felt  revived  by  the  freshness 
of  the  morning  air,  and  set  off  at  a  good  pace. 

When  Bridget  came  down  to  breakfast  and  found 
what  Moyrah  had  done,  and  that  she  had  not  yet 
returned,  she  was  furious.  She  scolded  the  housemaid 
until  she  made  her  answer  impertinently;  she  went  into 
the  kitchen  and  scolded  the  Catholic  kitchen  maid  until 
she  made  her  cry ;  she  then  scolded  Sydney  for  not 
having  discovered  it. 

"Well,  I  declare!"  he  exclaimed,  indignantly. 
"  How  was  I  to  discover  it,  I  should  like  to  know  ? 
You  are  much  more  responsible,  for  you  were  always 
with  her!" 

They  both  scolded  each  other  then,  and,  in  their 
mutual  vexation,  were  more  drawn  together  and  be- 
came better  friends  than  ever  before. 

As  time  went  on  and  Moyrah  did  not  re-appear^ 
vexation  gave  place  to  a  much  deeper  feeling. 

The  dining  room  was  a  pretty  Queen  Anne  style  of 
room,  with  a  deep  bay  window  looking  towards  the  sea» 
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All  draught  from  the  door  was  effectually  shut  out  by 
a  large  folding  screen  covered  with  caricatures  done  by 
Bridget.  This  screen  was  a  rock  of  offence  to  many. 
But  Bridget  had  a  talent  both  for  drawing  and  sculptur- 
ing, and  hers  was  not  a  nature  to  repress  any  of  her 
talents  for  fear  their  angles  might  rub  against  her 
fellow  creatures. 

To-day,  a  draught  in  the  door,  or  from  anywhere 
else,  would  have  been  pleasant.  All  the  three  windows 
in  the  bow  were  wide  open.  As  guests  were  always 
dropping  in  to  luncheon,  and  very  often  to  dinner, 
Bridget  had  the  table  left  of  an  unusual  length,  as,  she 
said,  nothing  was  more  disagreeable  than  for  a  number 
of  uncongenial  people  all  to  be  squeezed  close  together 
at  meals.  Up  and  down  both  sides  of  the  table,  and  at 
each  end,  were  little,  crumply  red  glasses,  full  of  garden 
flowers  at  Lord  Gargoyle's  end  of  the  table,  and  wild 
flowers  at  her  ladyship's.  She  sat  behind  the  swinging, 
little,  modern,  silver  barrel  of  hot  water,  the  old  famtly 
silver  tea  pot,  and  the  extremely  new  blue  and  brown 
Doulton  coffee  pot,  at  the  end  of  the  table  next  the  bow 
window.  Lord  Gargoyle  got  a  crick  in  his  neck  if  he 
sat  near  an  open  window,  and  to  shut  the  windows  in 
such  weather  was  not  to  be  thought  of. 

In  front  of  Sydney  lay  one  of  those  abnormally  large 
fat  envelopes,  which  are  the  dread  of  travellers,  and 
the  delight  of  husbands  who  want  to  see  their  wives' 
mouths  stopped  for  a  certain  time,  at  any  rate.  They 
are  envelopes  which  proclaim  budgets  of  forwarded 
letters  from  home.  Sydney  opened  it,  and  waded 
through  a  number  of  begging  letters.  His  charities 
were  boundless.  He  not  only  gave  freely,  but  he  visited 
the  poor  people  himself,  and  gave  with  his  own  hands, 
and  in  a  manner  which  made  the  recipients  feel  more 
as  if  they  were  conferring  the  benefit  than  he.  To  any- 
one who  knew  only  the  genial  man  of  the  world,  the 
utterly  un-priggy,  un-humbuggy  sportsman,  the  amount 
of  time  he  passed  in  small  garrets,  and  by  sick  beds,  in 
II.  0 
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the  East  end,  would  have  seemed  incredible.  He  never 
alluded  to  those  subjects  in  public.  When  this  side  of 
his  life  once  came  to  the  knowledge  of  one  of  his  racing 
friends,  he  stared  at  first,  for  a  minute  or  two,  as  much 
as  a  club  man  even  stares,  then  he  ji;ave  his  shoulders 
a  just  perceptible  shrug,  and  said  :  "  Every  one  after  his 
own  taste.  I  have  heard  from  English  travellers  that 
the  natives  of  Munster  are  fond  of  castor  oil ;  and  it  is 
said  that  in  some  parts  of  New  Guinea  women  can  be 
found  who  consider  sermons  a  blessing."  To-day 
Sydney  looked  very  grave  as  he  read  and  put  down 
letter  after  letter.  One  letter  was  to  tell  him  that  five 
of  the  people  wounded  in  the  Paris  explosion  were  dead. 
What  did  he  not  owe  to  Moyrah  ? 

Bridget  had  a  pile  of  opened  letters  by  her  plate. 
Generally  she  read  the  first  few  lines  and  the  last  few, 
and  then  tossed  them  aside  to  wait  for  a  leisure  hour. 
This  morning  she  did  not  read  them  at  all ;  she  just  ran 
her  fore  finger  through  the  top  of  the  envelope  of  one 
or  two,  pulled  out  the  paper,  glanced  at  the  signature, 
and  threw  them  impatiently  down.  She  had  a  feverish 
spot  on  her  cheeks,  and  her  eyes  kept  turning  incessantly 
to  the  door.  Not  so  her  husband.  Sitting  at  the  far 
end  of  the  table  from  her,  he  put  on  his  gold  rimmed 
specs.,  cleared  his  throat,  and  carefully  waded  through 
a  huge  pile  of  parliamentary  literature.  It  was  Sunday, 
and  he  was  a  religious  man  ;  but  he  was  also  a  busy 
man,  and  a  statesman,  with  an  incapacity  for  doing 
anything  in  a  hurry,  and  a  vague  sensation  that  if  he 
put  off  looking  over  his  Sunday's  correspondence,  there 
would  be  such  a  press  of  business  on  Monday  that 
health  and  time  would  alike  be  wanting  to  deal  with  it. 
So — though  it  was  an  example  he  disliked  setting  to 
his  household — he  generally  got  through  two  good 
hours  of  ministerial  drudgery  before  church  time. 

He  was  slightly  deafer  than  usual  to  day.  When 
you  were  close  to  him  he  heard  very  well ;  but  at  the 
distance  his  wife  and  Sydney  were  sitting,  they  would 
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have  had  to  raise  then-  voices  considerably  to  have 
attracted  his  attention.  Sydney  was  by  way  of  sitting 
in  the  middle  of  the  table,  exactly  half  way  down  its 
side,  but  in  reality,  he  was  much  nearer  to  Bridget ;  he 
had  edged  his  chair  down  gradually  for  he  was  intensely 
interested  in  what  she  was  saying ;  and  let  his  tea  and 
his  Q^^  get  cold  while  he  was  listening. 

''  How  Sarah  (the  kitchen  maid)  could  have  allowed 
her  to  go,  and  go  alone,  knowing,  as  she  must  have 
done,  unless  she  was  a  perfect  idiot,  which  she  is  not, 
that  in  her  delicate  state  of  health  it  was  most  dangerous, 
I  can't  imagine." 

Sydney  felt  very  anxious,  but  tried  to  make  the  best 
of  it.  ''  But  perhaps  the  fresh  air  may  have  refreshed 
her,  and  done  her  good;  and,  then,  there  are  always  sure 
to  be  other  people  going  to  Mass  at  the  Convent,  so,  if 
she  did  feel  faint  they  would  help  her." 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  said  Bridget,  shaking  her  head. 
"  There  are  very  few  Roman  Catholics  about  here,  and 
there  is  a  later  service  to  which  they  would  be  mucti 
more  likely  to  go.  I  scarcely  thought  her  well  enough 
to  walk  from  my  boudoir  up  to  her  own  room  without 
help,  and  then  to  think  of  her  setting  off  fasting  to  go  this 
distance  alone  !  Why,  it  was  madness!  Sheer  madness  ! 
Had  Sarah  done  her  duty  she  would  have  come  straight 
to  me  the  instant  she  suspected  such  a  design  on  her 
part.  But  there,  it  is  no  use  expecting  anyone  to  do 
their  duty  in  this  world ;  "  and  she  sighed,  stirred  her 
tea  for  an  instant,  then  threw  down  the  spoon  with  a 
rattle  in  the  saucer,  impatiently,  and  leaned  her  head 
on  her  hand  in  thought.  "  J.  would  have  followed 
her  lon^  ago  but  that  I  know  she  would  not  hke  it, 
and  she  would  still  more  dislike  my  sending  after  her. 
I  should  hate  it  myself,  I  know,  if  I  wanted  to  steal 
out  privately  to  church  to  feel  my  steps  were  being 
dogged.  I  know  that  people  who  do  go  to  church 
before  breakfast  particularly  hate  anyone  knowing  any- 
thing about  it." 

o2 
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Sydney  smiled.  He  was  one  of  those  who  did  go  to 
church  before  breakfast,  and  he  considered  it  as  great  a 
breach  of  etiquette  to  question  him  on  the  subject  as  for 
him  to  question  an  opponent's  groom  about  a  race  horse 
which  was  going  to  run  against  his. 

"  Even  if  she  gets  back  all  safe  she  will  be  so  exhausted 
that  the  good  of  all  my  nursing  will  be  blown  to  the 
winds.  She  should  not  have  attempted  to  walk  a  step 
without  a  bowl  of  Qg^  flip  and  brandy  and  two  or  three 
sandwiches." 

"  But  did  the  doctor  say  there  was  anything  really 
dangerous  the  matter  with  her  heart  or  lungs?"  he 
asked,  with  keen  anxiety  in  his  tone. 

"  No,  no  !  "  she  said  crossly.  "  She  is  weak,  don't  you 
see,  all  over,  and  every  sort  of  exertion  is  bad  for  her  till 
she  gets  up  her  strength  again."  The  expression  of 
anxiety  on  his  face  deepened. 

"  There  is  another  danger  which,  surely,  you  must 
have  thought  of,"  she  said,  her  voice  falling.  "  That 
fiend  has  never  been  found  or  caught.  Of  course,  it  is 
a  thousand  to  one  he  has  flown  as  far  from  this  place  as 
he  can  go,  knowing  how  Moyrah  is  surrounded  by 
friends  and  protected  on  every  side,  and  that  detectives 
are  on  the  look-out  for  him  everywhere  about  here  to 
bring  him  to  that  punishment  he  deserves ;  but,  still, 
criminals  like  him  have  been  known  to  play  strange 
pranks  about  staying  in  the  last  place  you  would  expect 
them  to  be  in  before  now." 

''  That  is  very  true,"  he  answered,  growing  deadly 
pale.  "  I  never  thought  of  that  before  ;  I  felt  so  certain 
he  was  on  his  way  to  the  Colonies  by  this." 

Bridget  shook  her  head  and  sucked  the  top  of  her 
thumb. 

"  Bridget,  my  dear,"  called  Lord  Gargoyle,  looking 
up  from  a  long  list  of  printed  names  he  was  reading, 
"  do  you  remember  whether  Lord  Hashtheboy  was  at 
that  party  at  the  Foreign  Oflice  we  went  to  in  the  end 
of  June?" 
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"  Yes,  indeed,  he  was ;  trust  him  for  that,"  shouted 
Bridget. 

"  Thank  you,  my  love ;  your  memory  is,  indeed, 
invahiable,"  he  answered,  gratefully. 

*•  Cock  up  your  beaver  and  cock  it  fu'  sprush  ! '' 
She  sang,  as  she  pulled  up  a  vagrant  chestnut  curl  on 
her  forehead  and  stuck  it  straight  on  end. 

Sydney  smiled  for  an  instant,  then  said  :  "  But  if  he 
had  remained  here  he  would  have  been  caught.  There 
is  no  possible  place  he  could  have  hidden  in.  I  have 
set  the  police  on  the  watch  everywhere." 

"  But  there  are  scarcely  any  policemen  here." 

"  Well,  there  are  not  many,  certainly,  but,  such  as 
there  are,  all  of  them  are  warned.  I  have  given  them 
that  capital  sketch  you  did  of  him,  and  they  would 
recognise  him  anywhere  by  it.  Besides,  you  know,  he 
is  the  only  Frenchman,  probably,  in  the  neighbourhood: 
his  accent  would  betray  him." 

''  But  he  speaks  English  just  like  an  Englishman !" 
she  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  exasperation. 

"  Oh,  but  the  whole  look  of  the  fellow,  and  his  dress 
and  manner,  would  stamp  him  directly." 

Bridget  shook  her  head,  and  looked  at  her  watch  for 
the  twentieth  time. 

''  She  ought  to  have  been  back  fully  an  hour  ago, 
even  if  she  was  saying  an  inordinate  absurd  amount  of 
prayers,  which  she  always  does." 

"  Perhaps  she  is  breakfasting  with  the  nuns,"  he 
suggested,  doubtfully. 

"  She  would  never  do  that  without  telling  us,"  said 
Bridget,  in  scorn. 

After  a  minute,  he  said:  ''  I'll  go  and  look  for  her." 

"  I'll  go  with  you,"  she  answered.  She  ran  upstairs 
and  put  on  her  hat  and  jacket  quickly,  after  making  an 
apology  to  her  husband. 

They  were  standing  in  the  hall  together.  Sydney 
was  stretching  up  his  hand  to  reach  down  his  hat  off  a 
stag's  horn ;  Lord  Gargoyle,  with  his  bundle  of  par- 
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liaraentary  papers  under  his  left  arm,  was  examining  a 
weather  glass  with  his  nose  about  three  inches  from  it, 
while,  with  the  broad  topped  middle  finger  of  his  right 
hand  he  gently  tapped  its  base ;  Bridget  was  buttoning 
on  her  glo^^es,  when  the  crunching  of  feet  was  heard  on 
the  gravel  drive,  a  policeman  walked  past  the  hall  win- 
dow up  to  the  hall  door  and  rang  the  bell. 

Bridget  staggered  back  against  a  small  round  table 
covered  with  lawn  tennis  bats.  A  policeman,  but  with- 
out Moyrah  !  She  upset  the  table  and  sent  the  bats  in 
all  directions. 

Lord  Gargoyle,  who  had  not  seen  the  policeman, 
came  towards  her  and  hoped  she  had  not  hurt  herself. 
He  had  his  spectacles  on,  and  as  he  put  his  face  quite 
close  to  hers  in  his  anxiety  he  saw  its  death-like  pale- 
ness "Why,  my  love,  what  is  the  matter?"  he 
exclaimed,  in  astonishment  and  dismay. 

By  this  time  the  butler  had  answered  the  door,  and 
the  policeman  was  standing  with  his  hat  in  his  hands  in 
the  hall.  His  face  was  crimson  and  covered  with  pers- 
piration, and  his  hair  matted  on  his  forehead  as  if  he 
had  come  in  a  desperate  hurry  through  the  heat. 

"  Could  I  speak  to  Lady  Gargoyle,  please?"  he  said 
to  the  butler,  in  that  tone  of  strained  politeness  which 
outside  officials  always  use  to  house  servants. 

"Yes,  you  can,"  said  Bridget,  with  great  self- 
command,  coming  forward  and  standing  close  in  front 
of  him.     "  I  am  Lady  Gargoyle." 

The  man  looked  a  little  surprised,  for  he  knew  Lord 
Gargoyle  by  sight  and  thought  him  a  very  old  man. 
He  expected  to  see  his  wife  with  grey  hair  at  least. 
"  Please,  my  lady,  I  have  been  sent  by  the  governor  of 
the  jail  to  inform  your  ladyship  that  Miss  Hegarty  has 
been  arrested  on  the  charge  of  murder,  and  is  at  present 
in  the  jail." 


CHAPTER   LVIII. 

"^^^ES;    it  was  thus  that  Cormac  and  Moyrah  met 
j3r       again.     She  was  brought  in  handcuffed  as  a 

prisoner,  to  be  placed  under  his  charge.    When 

first  they  met  face  to  face  in  the  corridor  of  the  jail, 
he  staggered  back  with  a  fearful  exclamation.  She 
scarcely  recognised  him.  The  small  pox  had  done  its 
work,  and  had  ruined  his  appearance.  He  had  never 
been  a  good  looking  man,  but  now  he  was  almost 
repulsively  plain.  His  hair,  too,  was  spoilt  and  made 
dull,  coarse,  greyish,  and  sandy  looking.  His  features 
were  all  swelled,  distorted  and  unlike  what  they  had 
been.  It  was  not  until  he  spoke  that  she  even  guessed 
who  he  was.  It  was,  indeed,  a  terrible  meeting  for 
both  of  them ;  a  fearful  recognition.  They  were  not 
able  to  speak  more  than  a  few  words.  Moyrah  was 
taken  handcuffed  to  her  little,  cold,  narrow  cell,  with  its 
iron  barred  window  high  up  in  its  white-v/ashed  wall, 
its  low  bed,  three  legged  stool,  and  stone  floor  without 
a  fire  place.  What  a  change  from  the  warmth,  the 
richness,  the  glow,  the  luxury  of  Bridget's  boudoir. 
The  head  warder  of  the  jail  himself  went  and  saw  that 
she  was  securely  locked  in  and  left  alone  with  her 
earthen  bowl  of  porridge  and  her  wooden  spoon.  Alone 
and  yet  not  alone,  for  there  was  a  spy  hole  in  the  top 
of  the  door,  so  that  at  any  time  some  one  might  be 
looking  at  her  without  her  knowing  it. 

riie  horrible  feeling  to  an  imaginative  mind  of  being 
left  alone,  and  still  not  sure  you  were  alone,  in  a  place 
like  this,  can  scarcely  be  conjured  up  by  those  who  have 
not  gone  through  it.     It  is  almost  more  than  can  be 
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borne  without  upsetting  the  reason.  What  fantastic 
visions,  what  strange  phantoms  float  and  flicker  back- 
wards and  forwards  through  the  gloomy,  perpetual 
twilight.  Well  is  it  to  possess  a  guiltless  conscience,  or, 
at  any  rate,  to  have  had  such  provocation  as  must  force 
the  most  rigorous  moralist  to  plead  extenuating  circum- 
stances, for  that  robs  terror  of  its  poison.  The  guilty 
who  have  been  long  shut  up  in  such  a  den  surely  have 
paid  the  penalty  of  their  crime  before  they  reach  the 
first  steps  of  the  scaffold.  But  depression  and  misgivings 
visit  the  most  innocent.  All  men  have  faults,  and  in 
hours  of  darkness  they  throw  off  their  disguise  of  being 
peccadilloes  and  assume  the  proportion  of  crimes.  When 
Moyrah  was  left  sitting  alone  upon  her  little  three-legged 
stool  in  the  stuffy  atmosphere  and  dim  light,  she  leaned 
her  head  on  her  hand  and,  for  a  few  moments,  the 
conviction  stole  over  her  that  she  had  been  unworthy  of 
the  favour  of  God  or  man  and  had  forfeited  both  for 
ever. 


CHAPTER  LIX, 


^_^  ASHTHEBOY  had  invited  Sydewaise  to  come 
JjFlJll  an<i  stay  with  him,  and  the  learned  judge  had 
'" —     accepted. 

The  first  evening  of  Moyrah's  incarceration  was  the 
first  evening  that  the  Baron  spent  within  the  palatial 
mansion  of  the  Hashtheboy  family. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  problems  of  life,  how  two 
unnsually  bumptious  men  ever  manage  to  be  friends. 
And  yet  most  people,  who  have  lived  long,  have 
witnessed  such  a  phenomenon.  Friends'?  Well,  yes; 
friends.  There  are  different  renderings  of  the  word, 
and  who  shall  say  which  is  the  correct  one '?  • 

In  a  poultry  yard  sometimes  one  has  seen  two 
conceited  looking  cocks,  perhaps  a  Cochin  China  and  a 
Bantam,  strutting  about  side  by  side,  with  an  air  of 
lordly  importance  towards  themselves,  and  patronizing 
condescension  towards  each  other,  which  could  scarcely 
be  improved  upon  by  the  foremost  statesman  in  the 
land,  not  to  mention  the  highest  ornaments  of  the  legal 
profession.  The  dignity  with  which  their  heads  are 
held,  their  fronts  distended  ;  the  really  imposing  majesty 
with  which  each  foot  is  raised,  and  carefully,  and 
decidedly  new  placed,  rivet  the  imagination  and  strike 
awe  into  natures  of  less  lofty  build.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  better  for  those  who  fear  their  sense  of  reverence 
may  get  a  shock  to  put  this  simile  out  of  their  minds, 
while  I  describe  Lord  Hashtheboy  showing  Baron 
Sydewaise,  after  dinner,  a  picture  gallery  literally 
crammed  with  his  ancestors.  They  walked  up  and  down 
it,  in  their  full  evening  dress,  with  their  heads  well  up, 
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and  their  chests  thrown  forward.  And  the  ancestors 
who  were  no  longer  In  the  farm  yard,  and  who  perhaps 
had  got  a  plumb  line,  which  we  know  nothing  of,  to 
measure  the  heaps  of  straw,  from  which  their  descendant 
was  crowing,  gazed  down  with  cahii  eyes  of  astonish- 
ment, while  their  great  deeds,  their  high  social  position, 
their  commanding  intellects,  and  the  civilities  their 
sovereign  had  shown  them,  were  being  dilated  upon. 

8ydewaise  said  many  of  them,  both  in  their  exalted 
character  and  their  remarkable  social  success,  reminded 
him  of  his  ancestors. 

And  so  the  two  great  men  walked  about  with  their 
hands  under  their  coat  tails,  digesting  their  dinner  and 
rejoicing  in  the  consideration  that  a  great  number  of 
their  fellow  creatures  were  thinking  of  them  at  that 
moment  with  profound  admiration.  Human  beings  are 
so  apt  to  think  of  each  other  with  admiration.  Absent 
acquaintances  invariably  spend  hours  worshipping  in 
spirit  at  the  shrine  of  distant  swaggerers.  Presently, 
they  went  into  the  library,  where  they  had  coffee  and 
Chartreuse.  While  they  were  drinking  this  Hashtheboy 
took  out  a  handsome  crimson  and  gold  portfolio,  from 
which  he  produced  a  sheaf  of  elaborately  illuminated 
addresses  which  had  been  presented  to  him  or  his 
ancestors  by  intensely  grateful  people,  for  whom  they 
opened  gardens,  laid  foundation  stones  of  new  wings  of 
workhouses,  inspected  volunteers,  or  given  a  dinner 
out  of  the  ratepayers'  pockets  to  their  own  dependants, 
and  alluded  to  the  charming  nature  of  printed  addresses 
in  their  closing  speech.  Sydewaise  lolled  in  a  velvet 
easy  chair  and  looked  at  one  of  these  after  the  other 
with  his  eye-glass.  What  vms  he  thinking  about  as  he 
did  so?  What  can  a  man,  who  thinks  himself  the 
cleverest  and  most  important  man  in  the  world,  think 
of  when  forced  to  witness  the  evidences  of  the  grandeur, 
talents  and  importance  of  another  man  ?  It  is  a  problem 
so  interesting  to  students  of  character,  that  it  will  well 
reward  some  time  devoted  to  its  consideration. 
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The  addresses  had  all  been  looked  over.  Sydewaise, 
feeling  warm,  well  filled,  and  comfortable,  and  finding 
his  coff'ee  delicious — such  as  is  rarely  tasted  in  Eng- 
land— ha,d  been  pleased  to  say  they  were  "  interesting" 
and  ''flattering."  Interesting  he  had  said  twice. 
Flattering  once  in  a  tone  of  distinct  admiration. 
Fancy  that !  from  a  man  who  had  addresses  of  his  own, 
in  a  portfolio  of  his  own,  in  his  own  house !  That  che,f 
of  Hashtheboy's  was  no  common  man. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  you  read  that  speech  I  made 
the  other  day,  at  the  opening  of  that  new  drill  hall  I 
have  presented  to  the  town  ?  It  was  well  reported  in 
the  local  papers ;  the  Times  gave  a  summary  of  it,  but 
missed  some  of  my  best  points,  that's  the  worst  of  con- 
densations." 

"  Ah — hem — no — aw — I — aw — really  find  it  so  diffi- 
cult to  get  time  to  look  at  the  papers  at  all  now-a-days. 
I — aw — I  overlook  heaps  of  things  that  I  regret  to  have 
missed  afterwards." 

"  Ah  !  well,  in  this  case  you  need  not  be  the  loser," 
said  Hashtheboy,  consolingly.  "  I  cut  it  out  of  the 
paper,  and  my  sister  pasted  it  into  a  book  with  all  my 
other  speeches." 

Sydewaise,  with  a  face  of  horror,  saw  him  walk  to 
the  bookcase,  open  one  of  the  side  glass  doors,  and  take 
out  this  time  a  green  book.  As  he  came  towards  him 
with  it  in  his  hand,  the  judge  wondered  for  which  of 
the  very  slight  offences  he  had  committed  in  his  life 
he  was  now  about  to  receive  the  maximum  penalty.  I 
am  speaking  in  his  own  person  when  I  allude  to 
the  degree  of  his  offences.  Doctors,  even  the  mosc 
celebrated,  never  doctor  themselves.  Theologians  when 
they  do  get  into  a  personal  hobble — such  cases  have  been 
known — breathe  it  to  no  one,  but  don't  get  themselves 
out  of  it.  They  go  to  their  bookcase  and  take  down 
some  aboriginal  theologian's  matured  considerations, 
and  casting  amateurism  to  the  winds  for  the  nonce,  get 
themselves  out  of  the  hobble  by  the  professional's  ladder. 
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But  a  judge  judges  himself.  It  has  been  observed 
acquittals  in  these  cases  occur  with  remarkable 
frequency.  Sydewaise  had  judged  himself.  He  had 
constituted  himself  a  committee  of  inspection  first,  and 
as  such  looked  into  his  past  life.  He  was  essentially  a 
methodical  man,  and  the  way  he  found  out  about  his 
own  character  was  from  a  sort  of  statistical  table  or 
directory,  which  he  had  compiled,  in  which  he  had 
noted  down  the  greater  part  of  his  virtues,  and  a  portion 
— he  considered  them  the  whole — of  his  faults.  Rich 
in  virtues  and  a  very  pauper  in  faults.  He  could  have 
taken  an  affidavit  that  he  had  not  five  pounds'  worth. 
So  that  he  could  have  gone  to  law  with  regard  to  his 
sins  in  forma  jyaujperis.  No  wonder  that,  with  such  a 
blank  parchment  of  peccadilloes  as  this,  he  should 
consider  the  penance  of  having  to  read  one  of 
Hashtheboy's  speeches  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
offence  He,  a  judge,  who  made  splendid  speeches  of 
his  own,  which  were  fully  reported  in  the  Times^  to 
have  to  lend  an  intellect  such  as  his  to  twaddle  such  as 
Hashtheboy  notoriously  talked.  It  was  like  condemning 
a  boy  of  nine,  to  seven  years'  penal  servitude,  for 
stealing  a  sprig  of  geranium.  How  disproportioned,  he 
thought,  punishments  were  to  crimes  in  this  world,  out 
of  a  court  of  justice. 

Hashtheboy,  meanwhile,  had  been  eagerly  turning 
over  the  leaves  of  the  green  book  until  he  lighted  on  his 
speech.  "  Ah  !  here,  here  it  is !"  he  exclaimed,  with  as 
much  quivering  delight  as  if  he  had  discovered  a 
Californian  gold  mine.  "If  you  think  it  would  try 
your  eyes  to  see  the  small  print  by  lamp  light,  perhaps 
you  would  like  me  to  read  it  to  you  ?  " 

"  Good  heavens  !  "  thought  Sydewaise,  "  Worse  and 
worse !  I  might  have  skipped  in  the  reading,  in  fact,  I 
intended  to  have  done  so  with  the  utmost  latitude,  but 
in  the  being  read  to !  Good  gracious  !  What  is  to  be 
done?  Hashtheboy's  monotonous  voice,  harsh  and 
grating  like  a  door  in  the  Law  Courts  being  shut  with 
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gravel  under  it.  My  word !  And  this  to  go  on  all 
through  three  columns  of  a  closely  printed  newspaper  !  " 

Was  there  no  loophole  of  escape  V 

"  I  don't  want  to  have  a  row  with  him,  for  I'm  in 
uncommonly  comfortable  quarters  here ;  but  I  consider 
he  used  undue  influence  in  giving  me  that  good  dinner, 
and  the  whole  thing  is  a  voidable  transaction.  I  shall 
put  on  my  spectacles  and  my  eye-glasses,  and  behind 
the  two,  while  I  pretend  to  listen,  take  my  usual  after 
dinner  nap." 

He  paused  a  moment  in  consideration,  "  Would  that 
be  safe.  Standing  there  on  the  rug  just  in  front  of 
me  might  he  not  see  ?  Would  it  be  better  to  suggest 
that  Miss  Conjugate  has  been  left  long  enough  alone, 
and  that  we  should  repair  to  the  drawing  room  ?  " 
For,  really,  it  was  too  fearful  to  think  that  he,  a  scientific 
man,  who  knew  something  really  worth  knowing,  should 
have  to  listen  to  utterly  empty  vapid  trash  like 
Hashtheboy's. 

There  stood  Hashtheboy,  book  in  hand,  witlr  his 
back  to  the  fire  on  his  own  hearthrug.  Bye-the-bye 
that  hearthrug  was  worked  with  his  crest  and  his 
coronet,  made  by  special  order,  in  the  pattern.  How 
imposing  he  looked.  An  English  peer  standing  in  the 
centre  of  his  own  library,  furnished  with  a  magnificence 
which  may  have  been  Communistic,  but  must  have 
been  costly,  about  to  read  aloud  one  of  his  own  speeches 
to  be  interspersed  with  remarks  of  his  own.  About  to 
enlarge  on  his  own,  his  own  perfections.  Would-be 
enlargers  of  photographs  often  waste  time  in  finding, 
by  trying  and  mistaking,  the  particular  positions  with 
regard  to  the  lens,  that  the  negative  and  screen  which 
is  to  receive  the  enlargement  should  have.  Now 
Hashtheboy  was  wasting  time — if  he  had  only  known 
it — in  mistaking  the  position  of  the  screen  of  Sydewaise's 
mind  towards  the  lens  of  his  enlargements. 

Sydewaise  thought  him  the  most  confoundedly  bump- 
tious fool  he  had  ever  met,  and  each  enlargement  only 
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diminished  the  p^randeur  it  was  intended  to  extend. 
Had  Hashtheboy's  own  optic  nerves  been  properly 
adjusted,  he  would,  by  this  late  hour  in  his  life,  have 
discovered  the  elementary  truth  that  no  man  who  ever 
lived,  cares  to  be  made  the  apparatus  for  focussing 
another  man's  greatness.  But  his  mental  optic  nerves 
were  totally  astray.  Other  mens'  have  occasionally  been 
found  to  have  erred  as  sadly,  and  he  was  firmly  con- 
vinced in  his  own  mind  that  Sydewaise,  as  he  sat  there 
with  his  eye-glasses  on  his  fine,  round,  bridged  nose,  and 
his  legs  crossed  and  a  little  bit  of  the  ankle  of  his  trouser 
accidentally  caught  up,  so  as  to  show  a  wonderfully 
good  ankle,  considering  age  and  gout,  a  large  book 
resting  on  one  knee,  and  his  hand  on  the  saucer  of  his 
coffee  cup  as  it  stood  on  the  Uttle  table  at  his  side,  was 
absolutely  lost,  absorbed  in  personal  admiration  for  him. 
The  process  of  reflection  in  some  minds  is  a  very 
remarkable  one,  and  difficult  fully  to  understand.  But 
a  carefully  graduated,  steadily  increasing  scale  of  mental 
vanity  seems  likely  to  be  the  "  process  of  the  future," 
with  regard  to  the  minds — the  intellects  of  many  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  day  ;  or  men  who  think  themselves 
the  leading  men  of  the  day.  Hashtheboy  thought 
himself  quite  the  leadingest  man  of  the  day. 

But  vanity  is  a  sort  of  magnetism  which  requires  a 
subject — a  needle,  say — to  draw  it  forth.  Now,  this 
subject  nmst  be  found  in  the  profound  admiration  of 
other  men.  Women  will  not  do,  as  I  said  before. 
Their  admiration  is  too  easily  given  to  be  worth  a 
straw.  Besides,  their  intellects  are  so  small — mere 
pigmies — and  the  position  they  occupy  in  the  political 
world  so  insignificant  that  the  vibrations  of  their 
adulation  must  be  tossed  out  of  the  scale  altogether  into 
the  dust  from  which  they  sprung,  into  the  straw  in 
which  the  hens  walk  about  in  the  farm  yard  and  admire 
the  cocks.  There  remains,  then,  only  men,  and  how 
are  the  vibrations  of  their  adulation,  to  be  secured  ? 
There   is    such    a   thing   as   the   forced   vibrations   of 
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electro-magnetic  systems.  But  will  other  men,  each  in 
want  of  admiration  for  himself,  consent  to  have  the 
vibrations  of  his  adulation  forced  ?  Take  the  case  of 
impressed  electric  force,  let  in  a  spherical  portion  of  an 
infinite  dielectric,  a  uniform  field  of  impressed  force,  act 
momentarily.  We  know  the  result  of  the  continued 
application  of  the  force.  We  have,  then,  to  imagine  it 
cancelled  by  an  oppositely  directed  force,  starting  a  little 
later.  This  is  exactly  what  will  happen.  The  oppo- 
sitely directed  force  of  the  vanity  of  the  man  who  is 
listening  will  cancel  altogether  the  wild,  bounding,  trulv 
electric  delight  of  bumptiousness  when  it  can  meet  with 
a  suitable  conductor.  Each  will  keep  on  mentally 
saying:  "  What  a  confounded  fool !  "  of  the  other.  Be- 
hold the  electric  magnetism  of  the  future  !  The  fact 
is,  the  spread  of  the  higher  education  is  destroying 
admiration  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  When  we  have 
reached  the  height  of  the  highest  education,  no  man  will 
feel — can  feel — anything  but  contempt  for  every  other 
man.  When  you  are  sure  you  know  ten  times  as  nwich 
as  the  man  you  are  talking  to,  on  every  subject,  how 
can  you  feel  anything  but  contempt  for  him?  Then 
the  millenium  will  probably  not  be  far  off.  Meantime, 
ISydewaise  inwardly  decided  that  he  felt  like  a  mort- 
gagee, a  second  mortgagee,  when  the  court  was  settling 
priorities,  and  when  he  still  could  tack  and  struggle  for 
the  tabula  in  naufragio  (plank  in  the  shipwreck). 
That  tabula  had  now  reduced  itself  to  its  not  being 
polite  to  leave  Miss  Conjugate  so  long  alone.  But 
then,  as  Hashtheboy  was  accustomed  to  treat  his  sister, 
as  he  did  everyone  else,  merely  as  a  "  secondary 
question,"  it  was  not  likely  that  anything  would  be 
gained  by  that  remonstrance.  That  tabula  would  not 
hold  water,  or  rather,  would  not  float. 

''  If  you  Avill  allow  me,  I'll  just  draw  your  attention  to 
the  different  points  of  importance  as  we  come  to  them." 
He  drew  up  his  head,  cleared  his  throat,  and  looked  as 
if  he  felt  he  was  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes  in  a  crowded 
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hall ;  say  the  Albert  Hall.  That  was  just  about  large 
enough  to  contain  an  audience  worthy  of  his  speeches. 
As  he  stood  there,  he  looked  like  a  man  whose  grandeur 
was  so  great  that  it  must  have  extended  backwards  into 
past  generations,  as  it  would  certainly  extend  forward 
into  future  ones. 

But  there  was  another  side  to  the  picture.  Why  is  it 
that  pictures  will  always  insist  on  having  two  sides  ? 
His  height  was  not  in  keeping  with  the  grandeur  of 
the  rug  or  with  the  marble  chimney  piece,  which  had 
his  crest  inlaid  in  coloured  marble  in  its  centre,  just 
under  where  the  bronze  clock  stood-  The  clock  had 
not  got  his  coronet  or  arms  inlaid  on  it,  perhaps,  because 
it  might  have  reminded  him  that,  marvellous  as  they 
were,  they  were,  after  all,  but  things  of  time.  Still, 
however,  in  spite  of  his  height,  by  the  glitter  of  pom- 
posity set  on  the  solid  groundwork  of  his  portly  person, 
he  might  have  been  a  great  man  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  when  men  as  great  as  he  were  so  few,  instead 
of  now-a-days  when  they  grow  like  blackberries  on  the 
hedges.  He  might  have  been  Lord  High  Treasurer, 
Lord  High  Admiral,  Lord  High  Steward,  and  Great 
Justiciary  rolled  into  one,  for  men  appear  to  have  been 
great  and  grand  in  all  ages  of  the  world. 

"  I  will  mark  each  strong  point  with  a  wave  of  the 
hand."  He  held  the  paper  between  his  finger  and 
thumb,  and  ran  his  eye  down  his  speech,  arresting  it 
for  an  instant  at  the  different  good  points. 

"  Do  so,  do  so — do,  by  all  means,"  said  Sydewaise. 
"  One  is  so  apt  to  miss  the  best  points  even  in  the  best 
speeches  unless  one's  attention  is  drawn  to  them." 

"  True,  but  my  points  are  very  salient,  I  flatter 
myself." 

Then  he  began,  in  a  voice  decidedly  too  loud  for  the 
size  of  the  library. 

It  was  a  long  speech  with  many  long  words,  but  not 
much  else  in  it.  Some  of  the  sentiments,  however,  were 
remarkable  for  a  man  who  had  such  a  plethora  of  coronets 
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scattered  about  his  own  personal  apartments  in  his  own 
palatial  mansion.  They  sounded  as  if  they  advocated 
the  stealing  of  all  property  up  to  within  about  a  yard  of 
the  Hashtheboy  lodge  gate. 

He  also  seemed  to  have  a  peculiar  attrait  for  granting 
rights  of  way  over  other  people's  property.  By  this 
means  he  evidently  considered  he  earned  the  eternal 
gratitude  of  some  of  his  more  pedestrian  supporters. 

As  Sydewaise  listened  he  thought  his  noble  friend 
was  sailing  very  near  the  wind  of  encouragement  to 
"  trespass "  and  to  "break  another  man's  close."  He 
wondered  whether,  if  Hashtheboy  was  taking  a  private 
walk  on  his  own  account,  he  would  become  a  trespasser 
ah  initio.  He  wondered  what  specimens  of  Queen's 
English  he  would  air  if  he  found  a  trespasser,  ah  initio^ 
on  his  own  property.  Then  he  passed  on  to  wondering 
how  long  his  right  \o  have  a  quiet  half  hour  after  dinner 
was  to  be  trespassed  on  by  another  man's  intolerable 
vanity.  He  agreed  with  Broom,  "  Uhi  jus  ibi 
remedium.''^  But  he  searched  about  in  his  brain- in 
vain  to  find  the  vindication  for  his  right  to  be  allowed 
to  have  his  nap  in  peace. 

Hashtheboy  was  quite  a  different  character  from 
Sydewaise.  His  vanity  was  like  a  perpetual  series  of 
zymotic  complaints,  each  accompanied  by  an  acute 
irruption.  He  blustered  and  sputtered  his  conceit  on 
all  sides  for  the  most  inexperienced  observer  to  admire. 
But  Sydewaise 's  was  like  a  deep-seated  organic  disease. 
It  was  difficult,  at  first,  to  believe  in  its  existence,  so 
fair  was  the  outside.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  the  judge  was  good-looking.  He  was  too  like  a 
hawk  to  be  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for  ever — a 
hawk  who  had  got  out  of  bed  at  the  wrong  side,  too. 
Sydewaise's  vanity  took  a  turn  which  was  subtle,  and 
misled  the  vain  man  and  all  his  friends.  When  his 
conceit  got  a  pin-prick  he  became  sulky — quietly,  often 
courteously,  sulky.  He  adopted  a  manner  very  slightly 
altered  from  his  ordinary  one ;  but,  still,  to  a  close 
II.  P 
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observer,  it  was  altered.  It  was  just  a  trifle  more 
distant.  The  good  humour  which  had  underlain  his 
somewhat  austere  exterior  was  gone  for  the  moment. 
But,  to  ordinary  acquaintances,  his  general  conduct 
presented  a  very  fair  show  of  humility.  He  had  been 
accustomed  all  his  life  to  seeing  other  men  making  fools 
of  themselves  at  the  Bar,  and  he  was  by  far  too  clever  a 
man  not  to  have  profited  by  the  exhibition.  He  did  not 
make  a  fool  of  himself.  No ;  he  did  not — at  least,  not 
one  that  could  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye.  It  required 
the  strong  lens  of  a  writ  of  mandamus,  which  admitted 
the  observer  behind  the  scenes  of  his  private  life,  before 
the  suit  of  motley  could  be  discovered — that  suit  of 
motley  which  lies  in  the  cupboard  of  some  very  serious 
men.  It  is  a  great  thing  for  a  judge  to  learn  to  keep 
that  suit's  whereabouts  quiet. 

Sydewaise,  who  was  a  man  of  acute  talents,  saw  that 
times  were  altering.  He  saw  that  the  ranks  of  the 
swaggerers  in  legal  circles  were  already  overstocked. 
He  saw  that  society  expected  from  a  judge  an  austerity 
with  regard  to  individual  vanity  which  it,  at  one  time, 
demanded  only  from  an  anchorite  or  a  negro.  He 
arranged  his  external  conduct  accordingly.  He  was 
eminently  "the  judge  of  the  future." 

Hashtheboy  was  not  nearly  such  a  clever  man.  He 
was  not  "  the  lord  of  the  future."  At  least,  let  us  hope 
he  was  not.  He  was  simple  in  his  way,  for  he  was  not 
aware  that  such  a  possibility  existed  as  that  the  most 
supercihous  critic  could  laugh  at  him.  That  the  faintest 
shadow  of  a  suspicion  that  he  might  represent  Bumble- 
dom incarnate  could  ever  cross  the  most  impudent 
upstart's  mind  did  not  occur  to  him  as  a  chance. 
Such  simplicity  is  beautiful  in  its  way,  and  always 
touching. 

"  You  observe  how  strenuously  I  have  dwelt  on  the 
absolute  necessity  of  having  cheap  bread  for  the  poor. 
I  have  referred  to  the  time  of  the  Peel  penny  roll  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Russell  quartern  loaf.    I  always 
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bring  in  a  little  history,  it  tells  well  with  the  mechanics. 
The  mechanics  are  tremendous  fellows  for  history ;  1 
never  could  make  out  why." 

"  So  they  are.  Quite  true  ;  so  they  are  !  "  assented 
the  Baron,  cordially.  "Curious,  certainly;  but,  still,  so 
they  are." 

"  The  artizans  of  England  are  a  queer,  dem  queer, 
race,"  soliloquised  Hashtheboy,  who,  in  his  heart,  hated 
the  men  he  was  truckling  to. 

How  odd  it  is  how  easily  a  man  can  make  a  fool  of 
himself!  At  least,  so  the  Baron  thought.  For  he  did 
think  about  it,  being  obliged  to  keep  his  eyes  open  and 
stay  awake,  as  Hashtheboy  kept  continually  peering  at 
him  over  the  top  of  the  paper.  When  he  came  to  the 
strong  points,  he  let  the  paper  fall  forwards  altogether, 
and  asked,  in  a  tone  charged  w4th  subtle  meanings, 
"What  do  you  think  of  that,  eh?" 

"  Good,  very  good,"  said  Sydewaise,  looking  up  over 
the  top  of  his  glasses.     "  Forcible,  decidedly  forcible !" 

With  an  expression  of  face  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Ah ! 
ha  !  I  thought  you  would  think  so  !  I  told  you  so,  my 
good  man  ! "    Hashtheboy  then  returned  to  his  reading. 

After  a  time  it  became  distinctly  monotonous.  Now, 
Sydewaise  was  accustomed  to  almost  all  phases  of 
monotony  on  the  bench,  just  as  he  was  accustomed  to 
almost  all  phases  of  foolery.  But,  then,  it  was  not  his 
habit  to  sit  on  the  bench  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  digest- 
ing a  good,  a  very  good,  dinner.  In  the  new  Law 
Courts  he  was  generally  surrounded  by  draughts  enough 
to  keep  the  Sleeper  of  Ephesus  awake.  But  the  air  oi 
that  library  was  hot  and  heavy.  Every  now  and  then, 
to  his  great  annoyance,  he  found  his  eyelids  sinking, 
slowly,  slowly  in  that  way  some  of  us  know  so  pain- 
fully well,  when  we  are  sitting  near  the  pulpit  and  the 
preacher  is  looking  at  us,  or  might  be  looking  at  us,  at 
any  moment.  Ominously  long,  deep  breaths  would 
sometimes  come  slowly  and  at  regular  intervals.  Then 
a  start  would  be  given.     The  eyelids  would  suddenly 
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go  up  very  high ;  the  long  legs  would  be  uncrossed  for 
the  nonce;  the  pepper  and  salt  head  would  rise  ma- 
jestically from  the  throat,  and  deep,  sonorous  "  Goods, 
very  goods"  would  resound  from  the  embrasure  of  his 
deep  arm  chair. 

Hashtheboy  was  satisfied.  That  anything  in  the 
shape  of  a  man,  and,  above  all,  a  man  of  intellect, 
acknowledged  intellect — as  Sydewaise  certainly  was — 
could,  during  one  of  his  speeches,  by  any  possibility 
feel  the  smallest  inclination  to  remember  even  that  he 
ever  had  dozed,  never  occurred  to  him  for  a  moment. 
When  our  wickedness  is  so  little  suspected  that  it 
would  give  a  rude  shock  to  its  discoverer,  we  are  apt  to 
escape  detection. 

After  a  succession  of  very  long  sentences,  during 
which  deep  breathings,  almost  amounting  to,  well — sighs 
— had  been  regularly  keeping  time  with  the  pointed 
phrases,  Sydewaise  actually  had  the  effrontery  to  sit 
forward  and  say,  "  A  very  remarkable  point  you  made 
there ;  very  remarkable — very.  You  really  must  let  me 
congratuiace  you.  A  fine  speech,  indeed  !  A  very  fine 
speech !  " 

The  "Ah  !  ha !  I  told  you  so  !  "  expression  came  over 
Hashtheboy's  face  more  strongly  than  ever.  His  manly 
form  dilated  itself,  his  eyes  shot  the  fire  of  righteous 
pride  over  the  top  of  the  paper.  As  he  cleared  his 
throat,  somewhat  puffed  out  his  cheeks,  and  drew  back 
his  head  until  his  shirt  collar  cut  into  his  round,  fat 
throat,  in  what  must  have  been  an  uncomfortable 
manner,  Sydewaise  would  push,  with  his  finger  and 
thumb,  up  his  glasses  closer  on  to  his  eyes,  and  have 
a  good  look  at  him.  He  felt  that  he  understood 
now  how  the  infatuation  of  self-idolatry  could  become 
comical. 

It  is  a  problem  most  of  us  unravel  as  time  goes  on,  if 
we  are  so  fortunate  as  to  be  on  at  all  intimate  terms 
with  the  leading  men  of  the  day :  those  men  who  lead 
as  Hashtheboy  and  Sydewaise  led.     To  think  yourself 
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a  leading  man  of  the  day  Is  almost  a  sure  step  to  making 
others  think  so.  To  lead  a  mob  to  revolt  is  to  be  a  very- 
leading  man.  To  lead  a  number  of  trusting,  illiterate 
working  men  into  the  by  paths  of  scepticism  is  also  to 
be  a  leading  man.  But  to  lead  the  enemies  of  your 
country  to  undermine  its  foundations  is  to  be  the 
leadingest  man  of  all. 

His  colleagues  on  the  bench  considered  Sydewaise 
devoid  of  humour.  He  was  devoid  of  original  spon- 
taneous wit,  but  devoid  of  a  capability  of  seeing  when 
other  men  made  fools  of  themselves  he  was  not.  This 
capacity  alway  implies  a  certain  amount  of  humour. 
Once,  actually,  a  line  of  poetry  occurred  in  the  speech. 
The  heaven-born  improvisatore  stood  on  his  coronet, 
with  one  leg  slightly  advanced,  and  his  right  hand 
and  arm  raised  in  the  air ;  then  he  delivered  that  line, 
and  Sydewaise  remembered  it  far  into  the  night. 

''  You  observe,"  he  said,  descending  once  more  to 
prose, "  that  I  make  a  great  point  in  stirring  the  people 
up  against  indirect  taxation.  This  has  been  done  \n 
France  with  considerable  success.  The  common  people 
are  accustomed  to  constant  fluctuations  in  the  cost  of 
the  commodities  they  buy  ;  but  they  make  no  attempt 
to  inquire  into  the  causes.  The  great  mass  of  the  lower 
orders  get  into  the  habit  of  taking  market  prices  as 
accomplished  facts  ;  and  never  stop  to  investigate  how 
much  has  been  added  on  by  indirect  taxation." 

"  True,  very  true,"  grunted  the  judge. 

"  Taxation  of  all  sorts  is  unpopular." 

"  True,  most  true,"  broke  in  the  judge  again ;  this 
time  in  a  tone  of  marked  consent. 

"  And  an  assault  upon  it  is  sure  to  catch  the  popular 
ear !  Ahem !  you  see,  repugnant  as  such  apparent 
concessions  to  the  uninformed  multitude  may  be  to 
one's  honourable  feelings,  one  must  take  count  of  such 
considerations  when  one  claims  to  be  a  popular  leader." 

"  Ah  !  indeed  !  so  one  must,  so  one  must !  "  assented 
the  Baron,  allowing  his  eyelids  to  sink  slowly  down 
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behind  his  spectacles ;  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
wishing  he  had  a  special  ossification  of  his  right  ear, 
which  was  the  one  next  to  Hashtheboy. 

Hashtheboy  read  on  and  the  Baron's  head  sunk 
lower  and  lower.  The  deep  monotonous  breathings 
became  more  and  more  dangerously  regular.  Each 
breath  lasted  longer  when  inhaled,  and  the  inhaling 
process  became  more  and  more  like  a  torpedo  rushing 
through  the  water.  All  those  "  superior  faculties  " 
which  Oxford  had  many  years  ago  conferred  upon  him 
were  temporarily  in  abeyance.  Still  Hashtheboy  went 
on.  8till  he  marked  the  points  with  waving  arm.  He 
had  now  come  to  Switzerland,  having,  to  a  certain 
extent,  exhausted  the  political  economy  of  his  native 
land.  "  Many  useful  lessons  may  be  learned  from  the 
democracy  of  Switzerland  ;  for,  as  I  have  observed 
elsewhere,  extreme  democracy  prevents  the  dangers  of 
democracy."  He  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  confess 
that  a  young  mechanic,  with  a  fine  head,  who  sat  at  the 
bottom  of  the  room  here  called  out,  "  When  your  house 
has  been  robbed  of  everything  it  contains,  you  are  free 
for  a  time  from  the  dangers  of  robbery."  It  was  not 
necessary  to  remember,  still  less  to  repeat,  silly  remarks 
of  this  sort.     Some  of  the  mechanics  were  fools. 

" '  The  communes  and  Landsgemeinde  have  accus- 
tomed the  people  to  self-government  in  a  way  that  we 
should  do  well  to  imitate.  Every  man  has  a  vote, 
just  as  every  man  in  England  ought  to  have  a  vote.'" 

"  I  may  here  remark,"  said  Hashtheboy,  who  had 
been  waving  his  hand  for  the  last  minute  or  two,  "  that 
the  cheers  put  down  in  the  paper  do  not  at  all  represent 
the  enthusiastic  applause  this  was  greeted  with.  I 
should  just  like  to  give  you  an  idea  of  it — everyone  in 
a  crowded  hall  calling  out  like  this" — and,  in  his  really 
stentorian  voice,  he  gave  a  shout  which  echoed  finely 
through  the  large,  high  room.  It  was  full  of  electro- 
magnetic induction,  and  would  have  made  the  most 
stolid  old  tabby  jump  out  of  her  skin. 
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"  Clear  the  court !  clear  the  court !"  called  the  judge,- 
suddenly  bouncing  forwards  in  his  arm  chair.  ''  !Such 
noise  as  this  is  most  unseemly !"  and  he  began  to  rub 
his  eyes  behind  his  eye  glasses  and  his  spectacles,  both 
of  which  he  had  on. 

"  What?  what?"  asked  Hashtheboy,  looking  puzzled. 

''  Ah  ! — aw,"  said  the  Baron,  rubbing  his  eyes  vigor- 
ously. He  paused  for  a  minute  or  two,  while  he 
recovered  himself,  then  he  added,  apologetically : 
^'You — aw — startled  me  for  the  moment,  that  was 
all !" 

"  Sorry  for  that !"  answered  Hashtheboy ;  "  but  if 
that  startled  you,  what  would  you  have  felt  like  if  you 
had  heard  the  real  cheers?" 

"  Hum !  1  don't  know ;  really,  I  can't  say.  Very 
gratifying  ! — hum  ! — very.  Pray,  go  on,  I  am  much 
interested." 

" '  In  Switzerland,  the  distance  which  separates  the 
different  classes  of  society  is  less  than  anywhere  else. 
Except  in  Geneva  and  Zurich,  there  are  no  fortunes 
that  Englishmen  would  count  above  penury ;  and  each 
man  works  hard  for  his  daily  bread,  mostly  black 
bread.  The  conditions  of  life  are  on  an  all-round 
level ;  and  this,  as  the  most  philosophical  statesmen — 
Aristotle  and  Montesquieu  among  others — declare,  is  a 
necessary  condition  for  the  progress  of  democracy. 

" '  The  number  of  electors  who  take  part  in  the 
"referendum"  voting  is  enormous,  and  this  is  what  I 
should  like  to  see  introduced  into  England.'  Here  the 
cheering  was  perfectly  stunning.  '  Kecently,  the  Radi- 
cals, who  have  got  the  whip  hand  in  the  Canton  of 
Vaud,  voted  a  tax  on  capital,  progressing  so  rapidly 
that  it  was  said  all  independent  gentlemen,  and  families 
who  had  a  little  to  spend  on  superfluities,  art,  etc.,  after 
they  were  fed  and  clothed — though  it  is  but  few  stitclies 
the  frugal  Swiss  requires  to  cover  him — would  leave  the 
country.  The  people,  however,  passed  the  measure. 
This  is  that  perfect  freedom  of  the  popular  voice  which 
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we  want  to  see  in  England.'  Loud  cheers  again 
greeted  this,  but  I  will  not  imitate  them  this  time." 

"  Thank  God  for  that !  "  muttered  the  judge. 

"  I  can  assure  you  the  people  thoroughly  endorsed 
my  sentiment." 

Sitting  there  in  that  library,  in  that  house,  after  that 
dinner,  Sydewaise  was  too  honest  a  man  fully  to  coincide 
with  the  endorsers.  But  still,  he  did  not  contradict  his 
host.  And  his  host  thought  he  was  an  endorser.  How 
subtle  a  thing  the  human  mind  is,  and  how  it  resists  our 
manipulation  !  Hashtheboy  had  come  to  a  torn  bit  of 
printing,  and  while  he  was  puzzling  to  try  and  make  it 
out  Sydewaise  felt  he  must  say  something. 

"  I  myself  am  quite  in  favour  of  allotments,  small 
holdings  and  cowlands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  our 
villages,  but  I  am  always  a  little  bit  afraid  of  introducing 
the  foreign  legislation — the  foreigners  are — are  so — " 

"  Flash-in-the-pan  !  Yes !  True  !  "  broke  in  Hash- 
theboy. "  But  I  would  have  the  thing  managed  by 
local  boards,  and  let  the  expense  of  management  and 
any  losses  by  the  transactions  fall  on  the  rates." 

"  The  rates,  ah  !    Yes!    True!" 

"  You  will  hear  how  I  explain  matters  as  we  go  on," 
said  Hashtheboy,  cheerfully,  and  on  he  went. 

Soon  Sydewaise  was  nodding  again.  The  slamming 
of  a  door  in  the  distance,  possibly  Miss  Conjugate 
becoming  exasperated  at  her  prolonged  loneliness, 
brought  him  to  his  senses  once  more.  He  now  found 
Hashtheboy  had  left  Switzerland,  its  mountains  and  its 
valleys,  and  had  come  back  to  English  commons  again, 
and  was  quoting  bits  of  speeches  from  different  members 
of  the  Commons  Enclosure  Society,  railing  at  sundry 
persons  who  were  anxious  to  enclose  portions  of 
Dartmoor  Forest. 

Sydewaise  knew  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  the 
technical  owner  of  Dartmoor,  one  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  the  most  rocky  and  barren  surface  in  England. 
But   still,    an     owner    is    an    owner,    and    Sydewaise 
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wondered  if  the  next  drama  in  real  life  would  be  a 
tournament  a  Voutrance  between  Hashtheboy  and  the 
Heir  apparent  on  one  of  the  "tors  "  of  Dartmoor.  For 
an  owned  piece  of  land  is  an  owned  piece  of  land.  At 
least,  it  was.  Certainly  it  was  when  last  Sydewaise  had 
given  his  close  attention  to  such  matters.  That,  how- 
ever, was  a  year  or  two  ago,  for  recently  he  had  been 
exclusively  occupied  with  the  draughts  in  the  new  Law 
Courts,  and  the  gout  in  his  big  toe. 

During  those  two  years  landlords  had  become  some- 
what like  pigeons.  There  is  a  game  in  the  East  called 
"Kabutar-bazi,"  or,  as  it  is  also  called,  "Ishgbazi ; "  it  is 
the  playing  or  gaming  with  pigeons.  They  are  driven 
out  in  large  hosts  from  their  homes  or  nests.  Surely  this 
part  bears  the  strongest  possible  resemblance  to  quiet 
modern  landlords.  They,  the  pigeons,  are  driven  out 
for  the  amusement  of  creatures  more  powerful,  but, 
possibly,  less  worthy,  than  themselves ;  the  resemblance 
continues.  They  are  expected,  at  least,  it  is  considered 
good  form  on  their  part,  to  go  out  very  low,  as  near  to 
the  ground  and  in  as  depressed  a  position  as  possible ; 
so  low,  that  sometimes  their  wings  touch  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  Do  we  not  here  trace  distinct  evidences  of 
the  humble  state  those  who  have  the  rule  over  landlords 
expect,  or  rather  consider  good  form  for,  them  to  asssume 
when  leaving  homes  which,  possibly,  are  as  dear  to  them 
as  the  pigeon's  nest  to  him  ?  While  the  pigeons  are  out 
everything  valuable  is  taken  away  from  the  nest ;  they 
are  then  allowed  to  return.  They  are  expected  to  fly 
high  coming  back,  to  show  their  pleasure  and  their 
gratitude  to  their  despoiler  for  allowing  them  to  return, 
this  evolution  is  called  "  Keza  atcha  far  hai." 

Now,  possibly  in  order  to  make  a  good  show  before 
the  world,  landlords  are  usually  allowed  to  return  to 
their  despoiled  homes.  They  are  expected  to  be  truly 
pleased,  visibly  gratified,  at  such  a  princely  concession. 

The  more  recent  methods  employed  for  taming  and 
training  landlords,  in  order  that  they  may  supply  really 
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acceptable  diversion  to  the  admirers  of  "Keza  atcha  far 
hai,"  claim  quite  a  library  amongst  foreign  writers.  In 
reading  over  this  library  one  longs  to  warn  the  landlord. 
One  longs  to  say :  "  It  would  be  bad  enough  to  be  an 
Indian  pigeon,  but  it  would  be  worse  to  be  the  white- 
fronted  goose  of  Somerset." 

"  Keza  atcha  far  hai "  may  be  a  pleasant,  an  entran- 
cingly  delicious  game  for  the  players,  as,  in  fact,  it  is, 
but  it  is  a  new  development  in  social  life  ;  and  at  this 
late  hour  of  the  social  day  experiments  are  somewhat 
risky.  "  Two  can  play  at  that  game  "  has  become  too 
much  the  motto  of  the  hour  for  the  security  of  the 
players.  Pigeons  have  yet  to  express  their  views  of  the 
sport. 

Now,  while  Sydewaise  was  wholly  engrossed  by  the 
gout  in  his  big  toe  and  the  draughts  on  his  baldish  head, 
the  game  of  "  Keza  atcha  far  hai  "  had  been  advancing 
with  giant  strides  m  the  country  of  which  he  was  so 
luminous  a  legislator.  He  was  a  luminous  legislator 
but  not  a  landlord.  He  had  taken  care  to  keep  out  of 
that  scrape  so  far.  Two  great  scrapes  he  had  hitherto 
kept  out  of  all  his  life.  One  was  matrimony,  and  the 
other  landlordism.  But  a  man  may  have  kept  out  of 
them  for  many  years,  and  yet  fall  a  victim  to  one  or 
both  in  old  age.  Second  childhood  comes  on  long 
before  people  usually  date  it.  Meantime  Hashtheboy 
continued  to  read  out  in  that  harsh  grating  and  yet 
bumptious  and  "  see  how  we  pippins  swim "  voice. 
And  Sydewaise  wondered  more  and  more  for  which  of 
his  microscopic  offences  he  was  being  punished  with 
such  grotesque  injustice. 

When  we  look  into  ourselves  we  each  make  a  sort  of 
little  imaginary  picture  of  our  own  minds.  Some  people 
not  artistically  inclined  make  a  chart.  Now  Sydewaise 
was  eminently  not  artistic ;  though  he  thought  he  was 
exceedingly  so.  He  had  made  a  neatly  ruled  geological 
survey  of  his  interior.  All  those  phenomena  of  the 
legal  soul,  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  describe  in  detail — 
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at  least  to  describe  so  as  to  make  outsiders  grasp  them — 
were  laid  down  in  diagram  sections  of  great  accuracy, 
and  precision ;  of  geological  accuracy ;  there  is  no 
accuracy  like  it. 

It  tells  the  Creator  of  the  world  He  was  inaccurate 
in  the  time  He  took  to  make  it,  or  else  inaccurate  in 
His  account  of  it.  He  must  have  been  much  longer 
and  He  might  have  been  much  shorter  (had  He  known 
how  to  set  about  it  as  a  leading  geologist  would).  At 
least,  this  is  the  impression  a  prolonged  study  of  geo- 
logical works  leaves  upon  the  non-professional  mind. 

Thus  in  the  little  scribbly  browny  grey  section  which 
a  geologist  would  call  "  marine  warp  alluvium,  and 
boulder  clay  "  would  come  "  origin  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  laws  of  England  as  interpreted  by  Judge  Sydewaise, 
and  eventually  applied  to  his  own  private  character." 
Then  under  section  "  Best  fossil  zone  "  would  come 
those  essentially  old  fashioned  mathematical  propositions, 
into  which  he  cut  up  every  feeling  of  the  human  heart. 
Cut  it  up,  labelled  it,  and  put  it  away  on  a  mental  bo6k- 
shelf,  with  its  back  out,  and  its  name  on  it  in  large 
letters,  so  that  when  human  nature  came  before  him  in 
a  trial,  he  would  know  where  to  find  it  at  once.  He 
doubted  human  virtue.  He  doubted  the  existence  of 
brains  in  his  fellow  men.  He  doubted  the  possibility  of 
an  action  done  from  unselfishness.  When  he  heard  of 
an  extraordinarily  noble  deed,  such  as  crops  up  now  and 
then,  even  in  these  days  of  "  Keza  atcha  far  hai  "  he 
looked  about  at  once,  to  find  what  personal  benefit 
would  accrue  to  the  man  who  did  it,  and  so  account  for 
its  being  done.  He  doubted  that  clergymen  were  in 
earnest,  or  believed  a  word  of  what  they  taught.  He 
doubted  that  there  could  be  such  a  thing  as  an  honest 
doctor.  (This  doubt  he  kept  to  himself,  as  he  was  often 
ill.)  He  doubted  that  any  man  ever  spoke  without 
some  ulterior  object  of  self  interest  as  a  motive.  He 
did  not,  however,  doubt  the  doubter.  Doubt  is  thought, 
and   in    thinking,   he   was   obliged   to  recognize    the 
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existence  of  the  thinker.  He  did  more.  He  recognized 
the  supreme  and  solitary  virtue  of  that  existence.  The 
one  primeval  rock  of  certitude  was  the  granite-like  im- 
moveable unmeltable  honesty  of  the  thinker,  cogito^  ergo 
sum.  Less  interested  observers  might  think  the  granite 
was  common  mud  full  of  worm  casts,  or  mere  Oxford 
clay.  That  was  nothing,  however.  Hashtheboy's 
internal  chart  was  of  quite  a  different  character.  There 
was  nothing  geological  or  microscopical  about  him. 
There  was  no  generic  unity  between  the  two  natures. 
Rather  the  reverse.  They  presented,  when  side  by  side, 
an  interesting  study  to  the  observer  of  character. 
Hashtheboy  never  stopped  to  think  whether  other  people 
had  virtues  or  not.  He  simply  ignored  them,  and  went 
on  his  way  rejoicing.  It  was  of  no  importance  to  him 
whether  they  had  them  or  not,  and  he  could  not  waste 
the  all  too  short  and  precious  moments  of  life  which  he 
had  to  spend  worshipping  at  the  shrine  of  his  own 
greatness  in  poking  after  things  which  perhaps  did  not 
exist  at  all ;  and  if  they  did,  had  better  not  have  done 
so  ;  for  the  more  virtuous  other  people  were,  the  less 
would  his  own  virtuosity  dazzle.  His  philosophy  was 
not  so  complete  and  self-consistent  as  the  judge's,  but 
it  was  more  pleasure  giving.  Whereas  the  Baron  was 
employed  in  casting  down  other  people's  deities,  he  was 
busy  making  out  traces  of  himself,  as  his  own  God 
in  everything.  Thoroughgoing  pantheism  obviates  the 
necessity  of  iconoclasm.  In  fact,  when  the  deity  is 
ourselves,  it  leaves  no  time  for  it.  We  must  go  to 
astronomy  for  anything  grand  enough  to  describe  him. 
He  was  like  the  tail  of  a  comet,  and  whisked  about 
showing  himself  off,  regardless  of  all  that  might  come 
in  his  way. 

Now,  the  tails  of  comets  are  hollow.  They  really  are, 
dear  reader.  I  am  not  joking,  or  trying  to  stretch  an 
analogy  to  the  breaking  point  of  truth  in  order  to  villify 
poor  Hashtheboy.  The  tails  of  comets  are  hollow. 
Our  astronomers  know  all  about  them.     They  guessed 
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they  were  hollow  for  a  long  time.  (Just  as  uTeverent 
sparks  in  political  society  had  guessed  Hashtheboy's  head 
was.)  But  now  they  are  sure  of  it.  It  has  passed  out 
of  the  region  where  scepticism  is  possible,  and  entered 
that  where  dogmatism  is  obligatory  ;  as  it  appears  to 
me  several  questions  in  science  have  done.  One  way 
they  became  immensely  certain  was,  that  Donati's  comet 
had  a  dark  rift  in  its  tail,  just  behind  the  nucleus,  and 
stretching  like  a  shadow  awa^  into  space,  but  from  its 
length  and  shape,  evidently,  not  a  true  shadow.  There 
were  shadows  in  the  light  of  Hashtheboy's  intellect. 
Distinct  rifts.  Encouraging  pedestrians  to  walk  over 
other  people's  property,  and  keeping  his  own  enclosed, 
and  then  expecting  those  other  people  to  be  friends  with 
him,  was  one.  They  may  not  have  been  true  shadows, 
but  they  appeared  to  be  shadows  to  observers  like 
Sydewaise.  He  saw  these  rifts  plainly,  and  quickly 
judged  the  tail  was  hollow.  But  I  suppose  one  must  be 
outside  the  tail  to  see  the  rifts.  I  say  I  suppose  so  ; 
because  of  all  things  in  the  world,  I  have  the  greatest 
horror  of  being  dogmatic,  so  I  say  I  suppose  so.  Only 
that.  No  more.  I  am  willing  to  sit  humbly  at  the 
feet  of  the  meanest  astronomer  who  ever  used  an 
ordinary  bargee's  spy  glass  to  sweep  the  heavens.  I 
am  willing  to  sit  there  with  great  meekness  and  be 
corrected.  Those  astronomers,  or  other  men  of  science, 
who  have  been  inside  the  tail  will  be  able  to  eliminate, 
to  get  rid  of,  and  provisionally  to  reject  one  after 
another  of  the  elements  of  that  accidental  conglomerate 
of  beliefs  which  I.  have  hitherto  accepted.  For  we 
know  that  the  most  fundamental  basis  of  knowledge  is 
assailable  by  doubt.  Why  not,  then,  a  comet's  tail? 
At  any  rate,  be  that  as  it  may,  all  idealistic  explanations, 
such  as  I  am  now  using,  of  physical,  and  materialistic 
explanations  of  mental  phenomena,  fail  to  bring  Hash- 
theboy  before  the  mind's  eye  of  him  who  never  saw  him 
with  his  bodily  eye. 

Like  most  gaseous  nebulae,  his  character  was  divided 
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into  three  distinct  lines.  There  was  the  line  of  his 
great  political  intellect,  and  his  immense  popularity  with 
the  masses ;  the  line  of  his  wonderful  knowledge  of 
horses,  and  reputation  on  the  turf;  the  line  of  his 
incredibly  imposing,  social  position,  and  the  splendours 
with  which  his  riches  enabled  him  to  surround  his 
person,  and  his  home.  He  himself  would  not  have 
objected  to  your  seeking  comparisons  for  him  in  the 
grandeurs  of  the  skies,  but  he  would  have  drawn  the 
line  at  the  comet's  tail,  and  insisted  upon  Jupiter. 
Many  Communists  in  their  heart  of  hearts  think  them- 
selves like  Jupiter.  They  would  not  say  it,  of  course, 
because  anything  more  unlike  the  communistic  ideal, 
as  preached  to  the  labouring  classes,  than  that  somewhat 
over-bearing  god,  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine. 
Everyone  who  was  much  in  Hashtheboy's  company, 
was  called  upon  to  play  the  part  of  a  satellite  of  Jupiter. 
The  Baron  was  now  called  on  to  play  the  second  rate 
part.     He  didn't  like  it,  and  he  didn't  do  it  well. 

Miss  Conjugate,  mannish  as  she  was,  would  have 
done  it  better.  Then  she  was  used  to  it :  the  Baron 
was  not.  He  considered  the  self-placed  aureole  of 
grandeur  round  his  host's  head  as  a  wholly  monstrous 
radiation,  and  stubbornly  refused  to  blink  his  eyes 
before  its  light. 

Eights  of  way  across  other  people's  property  occu- 
pied the  conclusion  of  the  speech.  It  wound  up  with  a 
thrillingly  sarcastic  remark  on  those  "  bogus  ??o5?emen" 
(this  was  what  he  called  them,  and  was  what  elicited 
the  loudest  cheers  of  the  evening,  he  assured  the  Baron) 
who  desired  to  retain  a  small  part  of  their  own  place 
for  their  wives  and  children  to  walk  in,  in  spite  of  the 
seismic  disturbance  Hashtheboy  and  a  number  of  excit- 
able orators  of  inferior  grades  were  creating  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

"  ^  Noblemen^  indeed !'  exclaimed  his  lordship,  with 
fine  scorn.  '  I  call  them  the  meanest  men  in  the  com- 
munity.'   This  was  received  with  tremendous  cheering," 
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he  added ;  then  contmued,  in  a  thundering  voice — " '  Who 
are  the  real  noblemen  ?  I  will  tell  you,  my  friends — 
my  brothers,  as  I  am  proud  to  call  you' — here  I  was 
interrupted  by  a  fine,  stalwart  mechanic,  who  shouted : 
'-  The  real  noblemen  are  them  as  shows  the  sham  ones 
up,  and  makes  'em  open  their  places  to  the  man  wot 
'asn't  got  none.'" 

Hashtheboy  paused  and  looked  at  the  Baron  over  the 
top  of  the  paper  :  "  Very  gratifying  for  me,  was  it  not?" 

"  Decidedly ;  most  gratifying,  decidedly,"  said  the 
judge.  ^ 

Again  it  occurred  to  him  that  his  noble  friend  was 
very  like  a  bailee — that  is,  a  person  who  takes  other 
people's  goods  into  his  charge.  The  person  whose 
goods  he  takes  is  called  the  bailor,  and  the  goods  taken 
are  the  bailments.  Now,  it  seemed  to  the  correct  and 
legal  mind  of  our  learned  friend  that  his  host  was 
turning  the  neighbouring  gentry's  parks  into  bail- 
ments— bailments  taken  without  the  consent  of  the 
bailors,  and  against  their  will. 

"  The  conduct  of  the  audience  was  most  flattering 
throughout;  was  it  not?  I  have  read  out  to  you  when 
they  cheered." 

"  Very,  very,"  assented  Sydewaise,  cordially. 

"  The  mechanic's  remarks  were  especially  gratifying." 

"  Certainly,  certainly." 

This  gratifying  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  mechanic 
wound  up  the  speech,  which  the  judge  considered  the 
most  gratifying  part  of  the  matter. 

After  this,  the  clock  struck  a  very  late  hour,  and 
they  adjourned  to  console  poor  Miss  Conjugate  in 
the  drawing  room.  As  they  walked  along  down  the 
broad,  vaulted  corridors  they  certainly  made  an  impos- 
ing couple.  The  judge's  height  was  imposing  in  itself, 
and  he  was  beginning  instinctively  to  catch  some  of  the 
cock-a-hoopedness  in  excelsis  which  always  came  over 
Hashtheboy  when  reading  any  of  his  own  speeches. 
Hashtheboy  had  now  folded  his  arms,  thrown  back  his 
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head,  stuck  out  his  double  chin,  and  his  somewhat 
Falstaffian  proportions  below  it,  and  assumed  the  air  of 
the  great  lord,  and  the  most  popular  man  in  the  country 
walking  down  a  grand  gallery  in  his  own  grand  house, 
with  long  rows  of  his  own  grand  ancestors  looking 
down  upon  him  grandly. 

"  You  are  kind  enough  to  admire  my  speech,  Syde- 
waise,  and  to  speak  of  it  in  terms  which  I  should  deem 
flattering,  did  I  not  know  they  proceeded  so  evidently 
from  your  heart.  But  you  must  allow  me  to  say  that 
the  proof  of  the  value  or  success  of  a  speech  is  whether 
it  produces  practical  results.  Well,  I  am  happy  to  tell 
you  that  soon  after  my  speech  was  made,  I  got  the 
right  of  way  for  the  people  of  Tortortorture  through 
Lord  Tortor's  park." 

"  Ah,  indeed  !  that  is  more  flattering  than  any  praise. 
But — aw — how  does  Lord  Tortor  like  it?"  asked  Syde- 
waise,  raising  his  eyebrows  slightly. 

"  Makes  a  ridiculous  fuss  about  it ;  but  what  matter? 
He  never  was  a  friend  of  mine.  He's  a  regular  old 
stick-in-the-mud.  Never  asked  me  inside  his  doors  in 
my  life.  One  of  those  eff'ete  old  parties  who  are  the 
bane  of  a  progressive  constitution." 

"  Ah,  indeed  !  "  said  8ydewaise,  rather  dryly. 

'•'-  He's  a  ragular  old  reactionist,  of  the  blackest  dye," 
soliloquised  Hashtheboy,  as  if  recalling  some  unpleasant 
scenes  between  him  and  the  grasping  old  Devonshire 
nobleman  who  liked  to  keep  his  own  property  to 
himself. 

"  Selfish,  selfish  to  the  backbone." 


CHAPTER    LX. 


]^T«J|HE  next   morning,  after  breakfast,  Hashtheboy 
JJ[[        invited  Sydewaise  to  go  and  see  some  phea- 

sant    preserves   where   he   was   rearing   some 

young  pheasants.  Maxton  had  gone  up  to  see  Syde- 
waise for  a  few  minutes  on  some  legal  business,  and 
Hashtheboy,  or  shall  we  say  Jupiter,  who  had  got  the 
name  of  being  hospitable  because  he  preferred  many 
satellites  to  few,  asked  him  to  join  them.  He  willingly 
accepted,  being  fond  of  lords  and  also  of  pheasants. 
Hashtheboy  sent  a  message  by  one  of  the  under-keepers  to 
desire  the  head-keeper  to  attend  at  once.  Accompanied 
by  the  two  keepers,  off  the  party  started.  Hashtheboy 
talked  all  the  way  about  his  pheasants,  their  superior 
quality  to  any  other  birds  to  be  found  in  the  neighbour^, 
hood,  or  indeed,  in  the  country,  if  not  in  the  world.  He 
dwelt  with  that  honest  pride  we  read  about  in  copy 
books  on  his  extraordinary  cleverness  and  success  in 
rearing  them.  A  greater  cleverness  than  that  exhibited 
by  anyone  who  ever  reared  pheasants  before. 

Now,  Maxton  was  an  uncommonly  sharp  fellow,  as 
what  rising  lawyer  is  not  ?  He  had  begun  life  hated 
by  everybody  and  hating  everybody,  and  therefore 
without  anyone  interested  in  advancing  his  career,  and 
worked  his  own  way  by  dint  of  sheer  brass  and  im- 
pudence up  to  his  present  distinguished  position  ;  his 
Communism  was  genuine.  Once  or  twice  it  occurred  to 
him  to  ask  Hashtheboy  if  he  allowed  any  of  the  gipsies 
from  Dartmoor,  or  of  the  extremely  poor  and  hard 
working  peasantry  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  to 
II.  '  Q 
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take  a  pheasant  when  they  wished.  Or  rather,  when 
the  frequent  occurence  of  not  having  quite  enough  to 
fill  all  the  young  mouths  seated  round  the  dinner  table 
took  place.  It  is  true  he  had  not  had  the  advantage  of 
hearing  Hashtheboy's  speech  of  the  night  before,  but 
his  lordship's  opinions  were  well  known  not  only  in  the 
county,  but  in  London,  and,  indeed,  all  over  the  country, 
for  he  was  not  one  of  those  men,  fortunately  getting  so 
rare  now-a-days,  who  are  inclined  to  hide  their  light 
under  a  bushel.  It  would  have  taken  a  good  many 
bushels,  and  tolerably  big  ones,  too,  to  have  hidden  the 
light  of  popularity  such  as  his. 

However,  Maxton  never  asked  him  the  question. 
Rich  communistic  lords,  who  entertain  largely  and 
have  capital  shooting,  seldom  are  asked  these  questions. 
Though  there  are  always  a  great  many  people  who  say 
they  were  on  the  point  of  asking  them.  On  that  point, 
apparently,  they  stick,  and  never  get  off  it.  Maxton 
stuck  on  it.  However,  it  so  happened  he  was  fated  to 
have  the  question  answered  for  him,  without  his  en- 
dangering a  good  dinner,  and  perhaps  a  good  day's 
shooting,  by  asking  it.  He  said  afterwards  it  had  been 
on  the  tip  of  his  tongue  all  day.  The  tips  of  some 
people's  tongues  must  be  heavily  burdened  if  all  they 
say  is  there  remains  there. 

As  they  entered  the  copse,  in  the  centre  of  which  was 
the  round  grass  plot  in  which  the  younger  members  of 
the  pheasant  families  were  promenading,  they  heard 
loud,  angry  voices  evidently  quarrelling,  and  just  as 
they  came  close  and  were  pushing  aside  the  bushes,  a 
sharp  blow  was  given,  falling  with  a  dull,  heavy  sound, 
as  if  it  chastised  a  man's  shoulders. 

Hashtheboy  dashed  aside  some  thick-growing  under- 
wood, and,  followed  closely  by  Maxton  and  then  by  the 
judge,  who  was  not  quite  so  nimble,  bounded  into  the 
grass  plot.  There  stood  two  of  the  under-keepers,  one 
with  a  big  blackthorn  stick  raised  high  in  his  right 
hand,  and  both  of  them  with  their  fists  clenched  tight 
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on  the  ragged  coat  collar  of  a  thin,  puling,  miserable 
looking,  half-starved  boy  of,  apparently,  about  eighteen. 
The  boy  had  evidently  been  shaking  all  over  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  for  his  limbs  had  a  well-practised  way  of 
jerking,  which  suggested  that  he  had  got  over  the  first 
hedge  shaking ;  indeed,  perhaps  begun  to  shake  when 
first  the  idea  of  getting  over  the  hedge  occurred  to  him. 
How  long  the  keepers  had  been  holding  him,  and  he 
shaking,  our  trio  did  not  discover.  It  is  certain  that 
when  Lord  Hashtheboy,  whose  name  was  a  terror  all 
over  the  neighbourhood,  appeared  in  sight,  his  state  of 
shakiness  became  quite  a  physiological  phenomenon. 
There  he  was,  in  the  grasp  of  two  stalwart,  sturdy,  fine 
grown,  well  fed  keepers,  a  miserable  spectacle.  One  to 
call  up  pity  in  the  heart  of  the  most  bitter  partisan  on 
the  side  of  prerogative. 

It  was  evident,  from  the  first  moment,  that  here  was 
a  case  when  the  sinner  had  been  caught  in  flagrante 
delicto. 

Sydewaise  and  Maxton  both  looked  at  Hashthetoy 
to  see  how  he  would  take  it ;  to  see  what  would  be 
his  feelings  towards  the  man  and  the  brother  who 
was  struggling  in  the  grasp  of  two  of  his  servants. 
Hashtheboy's  round  fat  face  was  always  warmly,  in  fact 
richly  coloured,  even  down  to  the  underneath  part  of 
his  second  double  chin;  but  now  it  became  real  port 
wine  purple.  His  little  yellowy-red  eyes  blazed,  and 
he  roared  in  a  voice  that  made  poor  Sydewaise's 
composed  nature  start. 

"  You  infernal  thief,  you !  How  dare  you — how  dare 
you?  In  broad  daylight  into  the  very  heart  of  my 
most  private  preserves  !  " 

"  'E'd  actilly  got  a  young  bird  in  'is  pockit,  me  lord,. 
when  we  ketched  'im,"  said  one  of  the  keepers,  in  a 
tone  boiling  over  with  righteous  indignation. 

"  You  cursed  cur,  you  !  "  shouted  Hashtheboy,  carried 
away  utterly  out  of  himself  by  an  overwhelming  burst 
of  fury.     "  Caught  in  the  very  act !    By  Jove  !  caught 
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in  the  very  act !  You  depraved  villain,  you  !  "  and 
raising  a  stout  blackthorn  stick  he  carried  in  his  hand, 
he  hit  the  wretched  lad  a  most  resounding  thwack  across 
his  bony  shoulders,  which  were  scarcely  covered  by  his 
rags. 

The  boy  began  to  whimper.  Evidently  he  was  not 
used  to  the  career  on  which  he  had  embarked.  His 
coming  at  that  hour,  however,  was  in  its  way  a  stroke 
of  policy,  for  the  night  keepers  were  more  vigilant  than 
the  day  ones.  Just  at  that  time  very  often  the  preserves 
were  somewhat  neglected,  for  the  keepers  were  walking 
about  all  over  the  place,  looking  after  everything  in 
particular  and  seeing  therefore  nothing  in  particular. 

"  Tie  him  tight,"  shouted  Hashtheboy,  as  the  keepers 
produced  strong  cords  and  proceeded  to  secure  their 
prisoner,  with  small  regard  to  his  skin.  Meantime 
Hashtheboy  indulged  his  own  amiable  propensities  by 
letting  a  perfect  hailstorm  of  blows  fall  on  the  wretched 
victim's  shoulders. 

'^  I  shall  take  summary  proceedings  against  you 
before  the  justices;  I'll  get  you  penal  servitude  for 
life,  damn  me,  if  I  don't !  I  wish  to  heaven  I  could  get 
you  flogged  into  the  bargain." 

"  Penal  servitude  for  life — phew — "  whistled  Maxton, 
don't  you  wish  you  may  get  it !  Two  months  is  the 
very  outside,  or  a  fine  not  exceeding  two  pounds." 

"  What's  your  name  and  address, you  thief?"  shouted 
one  of  the  keepers.  Sydewaise  smiled  ironically  at  this 
question,  though  his  legal  mind  perceived  at  once  that 
it  showed  the  keeper  was  no  fool. 

"  Ah  !  there,  you  have  him  !  "  muttered  Maxton. 

"  Aint  got  none  ;  aint  got  no  'ome." 

"Ah,  noio !  ^'  exclaimed  Maxton,  eagerly,  "Now 
he's  done  for  himself,"  and  he  chuckled  to  Hashtheboy, 
"  Any  trespasser  on  land,  refusing  to  tell  his  real  name 
<uid  place  of  abode,  the  penalty  is  five  pounds  or  im- 
prisonment. ' 

"  Ha !  you  rufiian  !  "  shouted  Hashtheboy,  "  I'll  have 
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every  penny  of  your  money  out  of  you,  and  flog  and 
imprison  you  besides." 

"  You  can't  do  that !  "  whispered  Maxton  to  himself, 
shaking  his  head  with  a  sarcastic  curl  on  his  heavy, 
thick  lips. 

A  considerable  amount  of  talking,  ordering,  and 
swearing,  followed.  Everyone  offered  his  opinion,  or 
contributed  some  original  remark  to  the  discussion, 
while  the  prisoner  whined,  and  begged  for  mercy,  and 
asserted  he  was  starving. 

"  Well,  you'll  get  something  to  eat,  no  doubt,"  said 
Maxton,  sardonically. 

''  A  great  deal  too  much,  and  too  good  food,  the  devil 
take  you  !  "  said  Hashtheboy,  who  was  still  trembling 
all  over  with  fury.  "  I  shall  really  take  care  to  get  the 
prisoners'  food  altered  as  one  of  the  visiting  justices. 
I  believe  they  steal  our  pheasants,  half  their  time,  to 
go  to  prison  to  get  good  food  !  But,  by  heaven,  it  shall 
be  altered !     It  shall  be  altered." 

Meantime  the  son  of  one  of  the  keepers  had  run 
down  to  the  village  for  a  policeman,  and  he  now  returned 
with  two.  They  brought  handcuffs.  Handcuffed,  and 
tied  with  ropes,  and  guarded  by  four  tall,  stalwart  men, 
the  shaking,  bony,  ill-fed  boy  was  conveyed  off  that 
grand  property  of  Hashtheboy.  The  family  name  had 
never  seemed  so  appropriate  as  at  that  moment. 


CHAPTER     LXl. 

I^TpiQO  much  flustered  to  derive  any  enjoyment  from 


investigating  the  pheasants,  Hashtheboy  set  off 

to  the  house  at  once,  to  write  out  an  accusation 

of  the  poacher.  On  the  way  there  they  had  to  pass 
through  a  field  in  which  was  a  well.  Now,  as  they 
approached  the  well,  the  rotund  form  of  a  village 
maiden  of  ten  was  seen  walking,  not  hurriedly,  but 
quite  composedly  away  with  a  tin  can  on  its  arm, 
evidently  full  of  water. 

"  A  trespasser,  by  Jove !  A  trespasser  !  "  shouted 
Hashtheboy,  whose  anger  was  only  beginning  gradually 
to  subside,  when  this  new  irritant  poison  appeared  on 
the  scenes. 

"  Hullo  !  "  he  now  roared,  in  tones  which  made  the 
girl  jump  ;  "  Stop,  you  thief  !  What  are  you  doing  ?  " 

But  the  girl  was  a  sturdy  little  body,  with  twice  the 
^'  go  "  in  her  of  the  distinctly  limp  poacher.  She  turned 
and  faced  the  outraged  nobleman  with  as  imperturbable 
an  expression  as  that  assumed  by  one  clergyman  when 
he  is  listening  to  another  preaching.  She  announced,  in 
a  voice  which  had  not  a  tremble  in  it,  that  her  mother 
had  sent  her  for  some  water. 

"  For  some  water  to  my  well ! — which  I  had  sunk  on 
purpose,  at  great  expense  and  trouble,  for  my  cattle," 
he  added,  turning  to  Sydewaise.  '*  How  dare  you  come 
in  here?"  he  resumed,  walking  up  to  the  child.  "Do 
you  know  there  is  no  right  of  way  here?  You  are  a 
trespasser;  and  I  shall  proceed  against  you,  or  rather 
against  your  mother,  as  she  instigated  you." 
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^'  No,  no,  Hashtheboy ;  stop,  stop  !"  said  Sydewaise, 
soothingly,  laying  his  hand  on  his  arm.  "Take  my 
advice ;  you  wouldn't  get  anything  by  it  in  the  present 
state  of  feeling  in  the  country.  They  wouldn't  convict 
her." 

Hashtheboy,  who,  by  this  time,  was  at  the  girl's  side, 
snatched  the  can  from  her,  upset  it,  and  dashed  all  the 
v/ater  on  to  the  grass,  making  a  regular  puddle. 

The  girl's  face  got  crimson  with  anger;  she,  too,  had 
her  temper.  She  had  the  stout  old  Devonshire  spirit 
which  defeated  the  Spanish  Armada.  Bullying  had  no 
effect  upon  her.  The  poacher  had  been  a  stranger 
tramp — no  Devonshire  man  was  he.  But  Hashtheboy 
now  had  a  true  daughter  of  the  soil  before  him.  She 
announced,  in  tones  quite  as  decided  in  their  way  as  his 
were  in  his  way,  that  her  mother  had  sent  her  for  the 
water,  and  the  water  she'd  have. 

"  Better  let  her  take  it,  Hashtheboy,"  advised  Syde- 
waise, in  a  low  voice ;  "  she'll  only  make  a  row,  and 
perhaps  cry.  It  would  be  a  dreadful  nuisance  if  .she 
howled  here,  you  know.  Besides,  she  seems  a  sturdy 
young  woman,  and  I  believe,  from  the  look  of  her,  you 
would  have  to  resort  to  blows  before  you  could  make 
her  go  without  it." 

Hashtheboy  had  sense  enough  to  see  the  sense  in 
this.  He  could  not,  however,  bridle  his  temper  directly; 
so  he  swore  at  her  roundly,  gave  her  to  understand  that 
the  jail  would  be  her  ultimate  destination,  and  told  her 
he  should  send  one  of  his  keepers  to  speak  to  her 
mother.  After  this,  he  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets 
and  strode  off  to  the  house. 

She,  meanwhile,  coolly  refilled  her  can,  and,  with 
pouted  lips  and  a  frowning  brow,  retraced  her  steps  to 
her  mother's  cottage. 

Thus  finished  the  morning  with  the  English  Com- 
munistic nobleman,  and  both  Maxton  and  Sydewaise 
felt  themselves  wiser  men.  Practice  solves  more 
problems  than  logarithmic  arithmetic. 


CHAPTEE     LXIT. 

STUFFY  court  house  in  a  sea-side  Devonshire 
town  was  crowded  to  repletion.  Hundreds  of 
people  had  applied  for  seats,  or  even  for 
admittance  with  only  standing  room,  and  had  been 
refused.  Lord  Gargoyle,  Lord  Botharmy,  Miss  Con- 
jugate, Lord  Hashtheboy,  and  Mr.  Starry  Yatchly 
were  all  there,  and  very  comfortably  placed  too.  Gracie 
was  there,  as  usual,  surrounded  by  friends  and  cousins. 
A  girl  was  leaning  on  her  on  one  side,  who  had  in- 
formed her  from  the  first  that  she  thought  it  likely  she 
might  faint.  On  her  other  side  was  an  oldish  man, 
rather  hard  of  hearing,  who  required  her  to  repeat 
every  now  and  then  what  the  witnesses  said  in  a  stage 
whisper  right  into  his  ear.  Dear  Gracie !  she  does  not 
look  a  day  older,  or  less  absolutely  good  humoured,  or 
less  plump,  soft,  round,  and  kissable  than  when  we  last 
met ;  or  more  tidy,  or  better  dressed.  Her  eyes  seldom 
leave  Sydney's  face  during  the  trial.  For  Gracie  has 
still  got  that  one  strong,  strong  preference  of  her  own. 
Every  portion  of  the  confined  precincts  was  crammed 
like  a  sardine  box.  There  were  several  grand  ladies  of 
the  county  present,  notably  Lady  Gargoyle,  who 
oc(mpied  a  seat  near  the  judge,  who  was  Baron 
Sydewaise ;  a  duchess,  and  a  foreign  prince  and 
princess,  who  happened  to  be  staying  at  a  fashionable 
watering  place  in  the  neighbourhood,  were  also  accom- 
modated with  good  places.  In  fact,  the  court  was  so 
crowded  with  smart  people  that  there  was  very  little 
room  left  for  those  who  had  a  real  right  to  be  there. 
The  judge's  bench  looked  like  a  bit  out  of  the  Guard's 
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marquee  on  Ascot  Cap  Day.  There  was  a  strong 
muster  of  the  Junior  Bar,  who,  in  themselves,  present  a 
somewhat  terrifying  spectacle  to  a  nervous  prisoner. 

Some  naturalists  consider  we  all  resemble  birds  of 
one  sort  or  another.  Scientific  men,  owls ;  actors, 
parrots;  male  opera  singers,  blackbirds;  female  ones, 
sparrows.  It  is  not,  then,  any  disrespect  to  the  majesty 
of  the  law  to  conjecture  that  judges  may  resemble 
hawks.  Capable  of  soaring  aloft  into  the  blue  ether  of 
intellectual  disputation,  and  equally  capable,  when  duty 
requires  it,  of  swooping  down  on  their  prey,  and 
punishing  it  a  few  feet  from  the  ground.  There  was 
something  in  Baron  Sydewaise's  facial  contour  not 
unlike  a  hawk.  The  mouth,  nose  and  chin  bore  a 
strong  resemblance,  but  there  was  a  heaviness  about 
the  brow  which  that  bird  would  have  scorned. 

Maxton  was  the  counsel  for  the  Crown.  If  the  judge 
was  a  little  like  an  eagle,  Maxton  was  a  little  like  a 
bat.  It  seemed  with  Maxton  that  the  entire  upper 
portion  of  his  tongue  was  covered  with  papillse*  of 
mechanical  and  tactile  function.  It  had  a  peculiar  acid, 
which,  as  fast  as  it  was  used,  welled  up  fresh  again. 
In  fact,  his  gustatory,  as  well  as  his  optic,  organs 
resembled  those  of  the  bat.  These  papillae,  when  near 
the  tip  of  his  tongue,  enlarged  slightly.  So  do  the  bat's. 
Then  out  came  the  acid.  So  does  not  the  bat's.  But, 
then,  he  is  a  mere  bird,  and  Maxton  was  a  man.  There 
is  no  acid  comes  out  of  the  poor  bat ;  his  papillae  are 
innocent  towards  others.  But  we  know  from  evolution 
that  man  has  improved  on  all  the  animals. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  trial  the  judge  lolled  first  in 
one  corner  of  his  wooden  high-backed  arm  chair  and 
then  in  the  other.  He  looked  round  the  court  with  a 
frown,  and  his  lips  pouted  out  as  if  he  had  a  bad  tooth- 
ache. Then  he  blew  his  nose  in  a  large  red  silk  pocket 
handkerchief,  which  he  flung  down  at  one  side  of  his 
chair.  After  that  he  examined  the  backs  of  his  nails 
carefully  and  with  surprise  as  if  he  had   never  seen 
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them  before.  Then  he  put  his  two  first  fingers  together 
in  the  shape  of  a  triangle,  and  gave  a  suppressed  yawn 
behind  them.  In  other  signs  also  did  he  indulge;  no 
doubt  in  order  to  testify  publicly  he  was  perfectly 
aware  that  he  was  as  much  a  puppet  as  the  hangman 
in  Punch's  show,  and  that  the  real  umpire  in  the  battle 
for  a  life,  which  was  about  to  be  enacted  in  his  presence, 
was  the  foreman  of  the  jury. 

Now,  one  of  the  jurymen  was  a  Parisian,  an  ahen, 
but  he  had  been  domiciled  in  England  for  ten  years, 
and  therefore  was  as  qualified  to  sit  upon  a  jury  judging 
an  English  or  Irish  man  or  woman  as  if  he  had  been 
born  a  natural  subject  of  the  Queen.      Such  is  the  law. 

Lady  Gargoyle's  quick  eyes  soon  "  spotted  "  this 
gentleman,  and  she  hastily  enquired  who  he  was.  On 
being  informed  that  he  was  a  native  of  Paris,  she  asked, 
indignantly,  what  business  he  had  there.  On  the  legal 
technicality  being  explained  to  her,  she  exclaimed,  with 
a  passionate  vehemence  which  startled  the  calm  repose 
of  the  Vere  de  Vere  element  around  her,  "  Why,  they 
are  fairer  to  their  very  plants  in  England  than  to  their 
men  and  women !  It  is  illegal  to  re-bag  foreign  hops 
in  British  bags  or  pockets  in  order  to  dispose  of  them 
as  British  hops  !  " 

"  Very  bad  form,"  remarked  the  foreign  princess,  in 
a  stage  whisper  to  her  husband,  as  she  surveyed  the 
excited  speaker  through  her  gold  rimmed  eye  glass. 

"  But  you  may  re-bag  a  foreign  juryman  and  dispose 
of  him  as  a  British  one,"  added  Lady  Gargoyle,  bitterly. 

The  jury  seemed  fully  conscious  of  the  responsibility 
attached  to  their  position.  The  foreman  was  a  fat  man, 
with  a  double  chin,  large  grey  whiskers  and  beard,  but 
no  moustache,  and  long,  oily,  grey  hairs  hanging  down 
on  to  his  coat  collar.  He  wore  a  square,  black  coat  of 
the  finest  cloth,  but  slightly  greasy  here  and  there,  grey 
trousers,  and  a  brown  waistcoat  with  a  few  crumbs  on 
it,  and  also  had  crumbs  on  his  beard.  He  looked  like 
a  man  who,  in  the  discharge  of  what  he  considered  his 
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duty,  would  triumph  alike  over  the  opposition  of 
malignant  criticism,  and  the  seductions  of  soft  senti- 
mentality. 

It  was  a  trial  for  murder.  The  prisoner  in  the  dock 
was  a  young  woman,  pale,  and  with  her  eyes  on  the 
ground.  She  had  a  policeman  on  each  side  of  her. 
Their  blue  cloth  coats  were  either  new  or  wonderfully 
well  brushed.  Their  buttons  shone  like  their  faces. 
They  held  themselves  erect,  with  well  distended  chests, 
and  presented  a  strong  contrast  to  the  fragile,  dejected 
appearance  of  their  charge. 

Lucas,  Q.C.,  was  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  and 
close  to  him  was  sitting  Edgar  Sydney.  He  was  very 
sunburnt,  so  it  was  impossible  to  tell  whether  he  was 
pale  or  not,  and  his  hair  was  somewhat  untidy,  and 
hung  over  his  forhead. 

When  Maxton  stood  up  to  open  the  case,  so  great 
was  the  silence  that  the  half  suppressed  sobs  of  an  old 
man  in  a  corner  of  the  court  became  distinctly  audible, 
and  were  the  only  sound.  As  Sydney  heard  them  -he 
leaned  his  forehead  on  his  hand  and  gave  a  low  groan. 

In  opening  the  case,  Maxton,  after  the  usual  pre- 
liminary twaddle  had  been  got  through,  endeavoured 
to  keep  the  minds  of  the  jury  fixed  so  entirely  upon  the 
evidence  that  they  might  forget  the  present  personality 
of  the  prisoner.  That  personality,  sitting  there,  was, 
he  knew,  his  most  difficult  opponent. 

^'  I  must  first  call  your  attention  to  the  bare  facts  of 
the  case,"  he  said,  in  a  methodical  tone,  glancing  at  a 
paper  he  held.  "  The  prisoner  was  found  with  a  knife, 
which  she  acknowledges  to  be  hers,  and  confesses  she 
was  wearing  to  a  strap  round  her  waist  at  the  time, 
open  in  her  hand,  saturated  with  blood.  Moreover, 
the  wounds  on  the  body  correspond  exactly  with 
wounds  which  that  knife  would  be  capable  of  pro- 
ducing. In  fact,  it  has  been  measured  to  the  wounds 
by  surgical  experts,  who  declare  it  fits  them  as  a  glove 
might  a  hand.     It  is  true  the  prisoner  was  found  sense- 
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less  a  yard  or  two  from  the  murdered  man's  body ;  but 
it  is  very  probable  that,  not  being  in  the  habit  of 
committing  murders,  she  fainted  at  the  sight  of  her 
own  work,  x^o  doubt  there  had  been  a  struggle;  the 
blow  on  the  back  of  her  head  testifies  to  this.  A  strong 
young  man  usually  does  not  submit  like  a  lamb  to  be 
slaughtered  by  a  female  assassin.  But  the  two  desperate 
stabs  in  the  back,  just  under  the  shoulder  blade,  by 
which  the  attacker  opened  fire,  so  to  speak,  had  done 
their  work :  the  unfortunate  victim  might  struggle,  and, 
in  doing  so,  strike  his  assailant,  but  his  strength  was 
gone ;  he  fell,  and  then  the  three  ghastly  wounds  in 
front,  round  the  heart,  were  inflicted,  which,  according 
to  surgical  evidence,  finished  him  off.  The  frenzy  of 
passion  having  been  satiated,  I  make  no  doubt  that  this 
young  woman — this  mere  girl — unversed,  to  a  certain 
extent,  though,  as  I  shall  prove  presently,  not  wholly. 
In  deeds  of  blood,  was  sufliciently  unhardened  to  swoon 
at  the  horrible  spectacle  her  own  hands  had  called  into 
existence.  In  this  state  she  was  discovered  by  two 
Roman  Catholic  policemen  on  their  way  home  from 
Mass  at  the  Convent.  True,  she  denied,  from  the  first, 
all  knowledge  of  the  event ;  but  this  is  the  usual  line  of 
conduct  which  murderers,  but  more  especially  mur- 
deresses, pursue,  and  later  on,  as  will  be  shown  by 
evidence,  her  effrontery  forsook  her.  She  was  not  able, 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  to  cover,  with  the  shield  of 
her  hypocrisy,  those  ignoble  interests  and  base  calcula- 
tions which  her  cowardly  selfishness  trembled  to  hazard 
but  dared  not  defend.  When  she  was  taken  by  the 
officers  of  the  law  to  identify  the  body,  she  gave  vent 
to  a  piercing  shriek  and,  flinging  herself  on  her  knees 
by  the  corpse,  covered  the  right  hand  with  kisses,  and 
otherwise  exhibited  signs  of  bitter  remorse.  Indeed,  I 
have  been  informed  that  those  who,  up  to  that  time,  had 
questioned  the  possibility  of  so  young  a  woman  com- 
mitting so  foul  a  deed,  doubted  no  longer  after  this 
scene.     But,  you  will  ask,  what  could  have  been  her 
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motive  ?  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  show  you  a  motive 
which  would  have  been  sufficient  for  a  person  of  her 
character." 

Sydney  struck  his  clenched  fist  on  his  knee,  while 
his  eyes  blazed  fire  at  the  speaker.  Noble  man  and 
sincere  Christian  as  he  was,  had  he  been  left  alone  with 
Maxton  and  a  horse  whip  just  then,  it  would  have  gone 
hard  with  the  barrister's  life,  not  to  mention  the  grace- 
fulness of  the  future  movements  of  his  limbs. 

"You  may  imagine  that  the  trembling  hand  of  so 
young  a  woman  could  never  inflict  so  savage,  so  deadly 
a  wound.  But  I  shall  immediately  call  a  witness  who 
will  prove  to  you  that  it  had  already  committed  as 
savage  and  deadly  a  one.  I  will  place  in  the  witness 
box  a  French  coachman,  who  will  tell  you  how,  when 
he  was  quietly  seated  on  the  box  of  his  master's  carriage, 
ready  to  drive  that  master,  the  Vicomte  de  Laboulaye, 
and  two  friends  to  the  railway  station  at  St.  Cloud,  this 
young  woman  drew  a  pistol  from  her  breast — proving 
that  she  habitually  goes  armed  to  the  teeth — and,  with 
certainly  no  trembling  hand,  no  faltering  spirit,  and  no 
uncertain  aim,  shot  the  magnificent  horse,  the  reins  of 
which  he  was  at  the  moment  holding,  dead  on  the 
spot." 

A  quiver  seemed  to  run  through  the  whole  court  at 
this  announcement.  The  foreign  princess  shuddered 
perceptibly,  and  looked  as  if  she  had  seen  a  cockroach 
walking  in  the  saucer  of  her  Sevres  china  cup  at  five 
o'clock  tea.  The  prince  gave  a  little  low,  almost 
imperceptible,  whistle,  and  looked  at  the  prisoner  with 
more  interest  than  before.  Lady  Gargoyle  exhibited 
no  surprise ;  she  had  apparently  heard  the  story  before, 
from  the  nonchalance  with  which  she  now  received  it. 
Sydney,  however,  became  visibly  agitated,  and  his  lips 
moved  as  though  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  he 
kept  himself  from  speaking  aloud. 

After  pausing  for  a  moment,  in  order  that  the 
dramatic    effect    of    his   declaration    might    be    fully 
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emphasized,  Maxton  continued,  in  a  voice  which  became 
— in  an  admirably  graduated  scale — less  matter  of  fact, 
and  gradually  more  and  more  vigorous  and  assertive 
as  he  proceeded:  ''Had  the  occurrence  to  which  I  have 
drawn  your  attention  taken  place  in  England,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  the  prisoner  would  have  laid  herself  open  to 
prosecution  under  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act, 
1871,  34  and  35  Vict.,  c.  32,  by  which  any  person  using 
violence  to  another,,  or  to  any  iyroj)erty — and  a  horse  is 
certainly  most  valuable  property — molesting  or  obstruct- 
ing any  person — and  she  most  certainly  molested  and 
obstructed  the  coachman — in  the  performance  of  his 
duty,  is  liable  to  imprisonment  with  or  without  hard- 
labour,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  months.  Most 
unfortunately,  however,  for  Monsieur  Lenoir,  she  escaped 
punishment  on  this  occasion."  He  smiled  slightly, 
and  with  a  soft  sort  of  unction  which  was  not  in 
keeping  with  his  rugged  eyebrows.  He  knew  perfectly 
what  the  counsel  for  the  defence  would  bring  forward 
on  this  subj  ect ,  so  he  added  : 

"  I  do  not  for  a  moment  question  the  excellence  of  the 
motives  the  prisoner  may  have  had  on  this,  and  all 
other  occasions  for  her  actions  ;  I  merely  adduce  the 
instance  as  a  proof  that  her  nature  is  not  of  that 
shrinking,  sensitive,  delicate  character  which  would 
lead  one  to  adopt  a  foregone  conclusion,  that  deeds  of 
blood  were  impossible  to  her.  In  the  first  place,  I  shall 
directly  call  witnesses  to  prove  she  was  of  a  suicidal 
temperament.  Now,  a  suicidal  and  a  homicidal  tendency 
usually  go  together ;  as  is  well  known,  and  freely 
admitted  by  the  medical  faculty.  In  fact,  suicide  is 
murder.  We  read  in  4  Blac.  Com.,  188,  189.  '  Felon- 
ious homicide,  or  wilful  murder,  is  the  killing  of  a  human 
creature  of  any  age  or  sex,  withou  justification.  This 
may  be  done  either  by  killing  oneself,  or  some  other 
person.'  Thus,  a  person  who  commits,  or  tries  to 
commit,  suicide,  is  a  murderer  in  the  eyes  of  the  law. 
Now,  I  shall  be  able  to  produce  witnesses  to  prove  that 
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the  prisoner  did  try  to  commit  suicide,  only  two  days 
previous  to  the   murder." 

Sydney  shuddered  as  he  leaned  his  head  upon  his 
trembling  hand  and  thought  of  the  part  he  might  be 
called  upon  to  play. 

"  Having,  to  a  certain  extent,  proved  to  you  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  character  of  the  prisoner  to  preclude 
the  probability  of  her  becoming  a  murderess,  I  now 
pass  on  to  homicide,  as  defined  by  Sir  E.  Coke.  He 
says,  '  Murder  is  when  a  person  of  sound  memory  and 
discretion  unlawfully  killeth  any  reasonable  creature  in 
being,  and  under  the  King's  peace,  with  malice  afore- 
thought, either  express  or  implied.'  See  Coke,  3  Inst. 
47;  4  Blac.  Com.  195.  Homicide  is  defined  as  the 
killing  a  human  being,  and  it  matters  but  little  by  what 
means  the  death  was  effected ;  whether  by  poisoning, 
shooting,  cutting,  stabbing  or  wounding.  For  if  a  man 
do  a  thing  deliberately,  which  endangers  the  life  of 
another,  and  it  causes  his  death,  he  shall  be  guilty  of 
murder.  4  Blac.  Com.  196;  Fost.  132;  1  Hawk.  P. 
C.  c.  31.  Now,  to  stab  a  man  five  times,  twice  in  his 
back,  and  three  times  in  front,  and  to  administer  all  the 
blows  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  is  to  do  that  which 
every  person  who  has  come  to  the  age  of  reason  knows, 
must  endanger  the  life  of  another." 

At  this  brilliant  specimen  of  dry  and  caustic  wit  the 
judge  gave  the  faintest  shadow  of  a  smile.  He  liked  to 
be  on  good  terms  with  counsel,  especially  with  the 
counsellor  the  Crown.  And  nothing  more  softens  the 
human  heart  and  inclines  it  to  be  on  good  terms  with 
every  other  human  heart  than  laughing  at  the  jokes 
the  head  attached  to  that  heart  concocts.  The  foreman 
of  the  jury,  who  was  indifferent  to  the  favour  of  counsel, 
did  not  smile,  but  looked  more  important  and  more 
heavily  weighted  with  his  duty  than  ever.  He  could 
scarcely  be  called  directly  pompous,  for  there  is  a  certain 
dignity  about  pomposity  which  was  wanting  in  his  case, 
but  he  might  be  said  to  be  obliquely  pompous. 
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"  A  desperate,  startling  and  monstrous  deed,  is 
usually  the  cumulative  result  of  a  long  course  of  minor 
guilt.  Nor  is  this  case  in  question  any  exception  to  the 
rule.  The  prisoner  had  so  far  forgotten  all  the  most 
sacred  instincts  of  a  woman's  nature,  was  so  far  hardened 
and  depraved,  and  lost  to  all  sense  of  religion  and 
morality,  as  to  have  allowed  herself  openly  to  pass  in 
Paris  for  some  time  as  the  wife  of  a  married  man." 

At  this  announcement  there  escaped  from  the  prisoner 
a  low  groan  of  such  startling  agony  that  it  touched  and 
troubled  the  most  blase  habitue  of  trials  in  the  court. 

Everyone  looked  at  her.  As  they  did,  so  they  saw 
something  in  her  face  which  brought  tears  into  the  eyes 
of  the  most  callous  of  the  spectators  who,  hot  and  cross, 
were  crushing  each  other  in  the  passages.  Even  the 
ushers  and  some  members  of  the  Junior  Bar  were  glad 
to  look  away,  and  had  to  clear  their  throats  before  they 
were  quite  themselves  again.  There  have  not  as  yet 
been  found  any  statutes  of  limitation  beyond  which 
emotion  is  forbidden  to  extend  in  a  court  of  law.  Miss 
Conjugate  alone  retained  the  balance  of  her  principles. 
She  stared  sternly  at  Moyrah's  suddenly  crimsoned 
cheek,  and  trembling  lip.  ''  Shameless  creature  !  "  she 
muttered  as  she  drew  herself  up  and  pulled  her  rich 
satin  mantle  round  her.     Bridget  heard  her. 

"  I  am  aware  that  a  ceremony  had  been  gone  through, 
but  this  is  a  common  blind  for  young  people  to  adopt, 
in  order  to  deceive  those  parents  and  guardians,  whose 
simplicity  outweighs  their  powers  of  imagination.  I 
find  that  our  advancing  youth  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  if  it  can  only  obtain  its  wishes,  is  generally 
ready  to  throw  a  sop  to  the  prejudices  of  a  past  gener- 
ation." 

Miss  Conjugate  nodded  emphatically,  to  show  she 
entirely  agreed  with  him. 

"  You'll  find  something  else  in  a  minute  or  two," 
muttered  Lady  Gargoyle,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by 
all  those  near  her,  while  her  right  hand   sought  her 
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Russian  leather  handbag  which  was  at  her  side,  and 
she  wondered  If  its  pointed  steel  corners  would  make- 
any  impression  on  his  head. 

"  Brute  !  "  muttered  Sydney,  half  starting  from  his 
seat,  and  clenching  his  fist. 

Maxton  raised  his  eyebrows  and  looked  round  on  the 
audience,  with  the  surprise  and  babyish  innocence  of  a 
chicken  just  hatched  in  an  incubator. 

"  It  has  usually  been  found  to  be  the  rule  that  women 
of  her  character  harbour  dangerously  spiteful,  vindictive 
and  malicious  dispositions.  It  seems  as  if  the  destruction 
of  those  natural  safe  guards  which  a  merciful  Providence 
has  provided  for  the  protection  of  the  female  heart 
should  end  In  the  ruin  of  every  noble  and  elevating 
quality,  and  render  the  unfortunate  being  who  has 
placed  herself  in  the  moral  position  of  the  prisoner, 
capable  of  an  amount  of  cruelty,  brutality  and  violence 
which  would  be  absolutely  impossible — and  often  appears, 
actually  incredible — to  those  of  her  fellow  creatures, 
who  have  retained  their  own  self  respect  and  not  for- 
feited the  esteem  of  their  neighbours." 

This  was  just  one  of  those  perorations  Maxton  de- 
lighted in  declaiming,  with  his  arm  stretched  out,  his 
head  thrown  back,  and  a  world  of  indignant  virtue 
gleaming  from  under  his  rugged  brows.  In  fact,  it  waa 
one  of  those  speeches  he  considered  the  Bar  was  created 
on  purpose  to  give  him  the  opportunity  of  airing  before 
the  general  public,  who,  otherwise,  never  would  have 
heard  it,  but  would  have  remained  in  darkness  all  their 
lives  with  regard  to  the  dealings  of  Providence  with  the 
female  heart. 

At  that  moment  the  judge  looked  at  the  prisoner. 
She  was  blushing  deeply,  painfully ;  the  hot  blood  was. 
rushing  even  over  her  ears  and  throat ;  her  eyes  were 
down,  and  her  lips  were  tightly  pressed  together,  but, 
otherwise,  she  gave  no  sign  of  emotion.  To  anyone 
who  had  not  studied  her  previous  palenesss,  she  looked 
the  picture  of  health  and  self-possession.  He  thought 
II.  R 
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her  guilty  and  rather  hardened,  and,  with  that  conviction 
strong  upon  him,  he  turned  to  continue  writing  liis 
notes  of  the  trial.  He  made  a  blot,  however,  after  a 
minute  or  two,  tried  to  take  it  up  with  the  top  of  his 
finger,  and  so  spread  it  all  over  the  paper.  This 
annoyed  him  extremely ;  he  thought  more  about  it  than 
he  did  about  Maxton's  eloquence,  and  felt  more  com- 
passion for  himself,  under  the  circumstances,  than  he 
did  for  the  woman  whose  life  was,  to  a  certain  extent, 
hanging  on  the  deductions  he  would,  in  his  final  sum- 
ming up,  eventually  draw  from  those  notes.  But  that 
blot  was  "piggy,"  and  he  prided  himself  on  the  neat- 
ness of  his  notes.  This  worried  him  dreadfully,  and 
made  the  pain  in  his  great  toe  much  worse.  A  blot  on 
his  notes,  and  a  pain  in  his  great  toe !  These  might 
surely  be  said  to  be  assessed  taxes  on  a  judge's  temper. 
And,  if  his  temper  was  thus  heavily  taxed,  might  not 
the  most  rigorous  moralist  find  excuses  for  him  if  the 
judgment  he  would  presently  be  called  on  to  deliver  on 
a  mere  troublesome,  trumpery  girl  be  somewhat  biased? 
Is  not  one's  own  great  toe  worth  the  bodies  of  many 
hundreds  of  other  people?  Whether  publicly  acknow- 
ledged or  not,  at  any  rate,  is  not  this  the  principle 
privately  acted  on  by  the  majority  of  thoughtful, 
cultivated,  intellectual  men  and  women  of  the  day? 
And  if  by  the  majority  of  men,  why  not  by  him? 
There  can  be  nothing  monstrous  in  judging  life  by 
scales  which  suit  the  balance  of  the  public  mind.  Let 
us  be  fair  to  the  poor  judge :  he  honestly  wished  to  be 
fair  to  others.  With  mathematical  precision  he  wished 
everyone  to  get  their  just  deserts,   no   more  and   no 


"  I  shall  now,  however,  without  saying  more  on  this 
subject,  proceed  to  call  witnesses,  and  leave  you  to  draw 
your  own  conclusions,"  continued  Maxton. 

A  French  coachman  was  then  placed  in  the  witness 
box,  and,  under  examination,  affirmed  the  truth  of  the 
prisoner  having  shot  the  horse  he  was  driving,  exactly 
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as  Maxton  had  stated  it.     His  evidence  unquestionably 
produced  a  strong  bias  against  the  prisoner. 

His  evidence  concluded,  Lady  Gargoyle  was  placed 
in  the  witness  box.  Having  kissed  the  book  she  looked 
round  contemptuously  on  judge,  jury  and  Junior  Bar, 
but  when  her  eyes  rested  on  Maxton  they  expressed 
something  much  stronger  than  contempt. 

After  one  or  two  preliminary  questions  Maxton  said: 

^'  I  think  you  were  walking  on  the Downs  at  such 

an  hour  on  such  a  day?"  (naming  the  hour  and  day.) 

"  I  was." 

"  That  woman  is  Irish,"  thought  Maxton,  "  she  says 
*'  I  was,'  instead  of  '  yes.'  She  won't  be  so  easy  to 
manipulate  as  the  English  witnesses." 

"  You  saw  a  man  and  a  woman  talking  on  the  edge 
of  the  cliff?" 

"  I  did." 

"  Were  you  too  far  off  to  judge  from  their  appearance 
or  gesticulations  whether  they  were  quarrelling  or  not  ?  " 

^'Twas."  ...      * 

Something  in  the  tone  of  the  witness's  voice  irritated 
Maxton  as  he  had  never  been  irritated  in  all  his  life  of 
witness  vivisecting  before. 

"  You  saw  the  woman  deliberately  walk  to  the  edge 
of  the  cliff  and  dash  herself  over  ?  " 

"  I  did  not." 

Accustomed  to  maintain  an  imperturbable  outward 
aspect  as  Maxton  was  when  examining,  he,  for  once, 
was  thrown  off  his  guard.  He  started  backwards,  and 
stared  in  astonishment,  while  Sydney  and  the  prisoner 
both  looked  at  the  witness  with  amazement,  as,  indeed, 
did  everyone  in  the  court. 

"  What  did  you  see,  then  ?  " 

"  I  saw  her  accldently  fall  over  the  cliff,  backwards, 
without  intending  it." 

There  was  a  profound  stillness  in  court  after  this 
answer.  Not  a  breath  stirred.  No  one  moved  for 
several  seconds.     Sydney's  eyes  seemed  to  be  devouring 

r2 
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liis  aunt,  scrutinising  her  in  every  part.  A  strange 
look,  made  up  of  pain  and  intense  gratitude,  was  on 
the  prisoner's  face,  and  tears  were  on  her  cheeks. 

A  curious  gleam  came  over  Maxton's  rugged  features. 
He  crumpled  his  brow,  took  out  his  eye  glass,  carefully 
wiped  it,  put  it  in  his  eye,  and  looked  the  witness  down 
from  head  to  foot,  as  if  she  had  been  a  prize  bull  at  a 
fair.  His  stare  had  an  ironic  vein  in  it,  and  when  he 
stared  like  this  his  eye  glass  seemed  an  apparatus  for 
drawing  out  the  irony.  After  looking  at  her  in  this 
manner  for  several  seconds,  he  gave  a  little  start.  Then 
he  looked  at  her  more  closely ;  then  he  gave  another 
little  start.  Then  he  looked  again  more  minutely  than 
before. 

All  this  time  she  continued  to  look  at  him  as  Banquo's 
ghost  looked  at  Macbeth.  She  watched  the  first  gleams 
of  the  dawn  of  recognition  stealing  over  his  countenance 
with  a  calm  severity  that  actually  almost  unnerved  him. 

Suddenly  he  put  up  his  hand  to  his  head  with  a  sort  of 
mechanical  unconscious  movement,  as  if  feeling  for  his 
hat.  As  he  did  so  the  curl  on  her  hp  all  but  ran  into  a 
smile.  He  looked  now  a  long,  hard,  steady  look,  and 
then  came  the  flash  of  full  recognition,  full  recollection. 
As  it  did  so  the  venomous  spitefulness  of  his  expression 
beat  the  record.  The  optic  nerves  of  both  parties  were 
now  strained  to  the  utmost  degree  of  tension. 

The  light  in  Bridget's  eyes  as  she  looked  at  him  had 
at  first  been  comparatively  faint.  As  she  went  on  look- 
ing at  him  it  became  exceedingly  brilliant. 

We  know  that  the  time  required  for  the  distinct 
perception  of  an  excessively  faint  light  is  about  one  half 
second.  But  a  relatively  very  long  time  is  needed  for 
the  recovery  of  sensitiveness,  after  the  exposure  to  a 
bright  light. 

Now,  though  Maxton  had  been  struck,  even  at  the 
first  light,  as  it  increased  he  became  dazzled,  almost 
frightened,  and  very  angry.  Indeed,  the  sensory  tract 
in   his   eyes   gave   him   actual    pain.      Two   different 
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expressions,  each  living  with  intense  force  and  vitality, 
were  coming  out  of  his  eyes — amazement  and  hatred. 

If  he  had  hated  her  from  the  first  moment  she  stood 
in  the  witness  box,  what  were  his  feelings  towards  her 
now?  How  he  wished  he  could  find  some  means  to 
humble  her — to  be  revenged  on  her !  But  he  saw  at 
once  that  her  position  shielded  her  from  any  shafts  he 
could  level.  Twice  in  life  she  had  crossed  swords  with 
him  and  won. 

The  spectators  wondered  what  could  be  the  cause  of 
this  delay,  and  why  they  were  staring  at  each  other  in 
such  an  odd  way. 

''  That  is  your  carefully  formed,  deliberate  opinion  ?" 

"  It  is." 

"  You  remember  you  are  on  oath  ?" 

"A  lady  does  not  usually  require  to  be  on  oath  in 
order  to  speak  the  truth."  The  words  were  said  in  a 
tone  of  such  startling  conviction,  such  piercing  truth- 
fulness, that  she  carried  the  whole  court  with  her,  and 
there  was  a  slight  attempt  at  applause,  which  Was 
immediately  suppressed.  Maxton's  pasty  face  grew 
livid;  but  he  waited  with  great  self-control  until  the 
loud  murmur  of  approbation  had  subsided. 

"  You  identify  the  prisoner  as  the  person  who  a/jci- 
dentally  fell  over  the  cliiF?" 

"I  do." 

After  a  minute's  pause,  during  which  he  continued 
to  look  at  her  through  his  eyeglass,  Maxton  said : 
*'  Thank  you  ;  that  is  all  1  shall  require." 

She  left  the  witness  box,  and  as  she  walked  to  her 
seat  there  was  a  keenly-pleased  and  self-satisfied  expres- 
sion on  her  countenance. 

Maxton  watched  her  the  whole  way  to  her  seat  with 
his  eye  glass  up,  turning  his  body  round  in  his  place  to 
follow  her.  She  felt  he  was  doing  this,  and,  as  soon  as 
she  sat  down  and  was  facing  him  again,  she  gave  him  a 
long  look  of  such  intense  impudence  that  even  he  was 
nonplussed. 
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The  next  witness  called  was  Edgar  Sydney.  He 
looked  deadly  pale  as  he  stood  up  in  the  witness  box^ 
and  seemed  much  agitated.  His  aunt's  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  him,  as  if  she  would  force  him  by  her  glance  to 
speak  as  she  wished.  He  kissed  that  Testament  a 
chapter  of  which  he  had  read  every  morning  since  his 
childhood.  That  Testament  which  his  mother  had 
taught  him  to  revere,  and  on  whose  teaching  won  him 
to  mould  his  noble  life.  Never  once  since  he  could 
speak  had  his  lips  uttered  the  slightest  shadow  of  a 
prevarication.  He  stood  now  with  his  fine  athletic 
figure  slightly  bowed,  and  his  hair  hanging  a  good  deal 
over  his  forehead. 

After  the  usual  sort  of  preliminary  questions,  Maxton 


"  You  were  walking  on  the  Downs  watching  the 
storm  on  such  a  day  at  such  an  hour?  " 

"Yes." 

"  You  observed  a  man  and  woman  conversing  close 
to  the  edge  of  the  cliff?" 

"Yes.'^ 

"  Did  they  appear  to  be  quarrelling  ?  " 

He  was  silent  for  a  minute  or  two. 

'•''  Did  they  appear  to  you  to  be  quarrelling  ?  " 

"  Yes  !  "  he  said  in  a  low  voice 

A  look  of  fury  came  into  Lady  Gargoyle's  face.  She 
ground  her  teeth  and  clenched  her  fists  until  she 
fairly  astounded  the  duchess  and  the  foreign  princess, 
who  were  close  to  her,  and  who  had  begun  to  look  upon 
her  somewhat  in  the  light  of  a  young  and  vicious  collie 
suspected  of  hydrophobia. 

"  Did  you  see  her  deliberately  walk  to  the  edge  of 
the  cliff  and  throw  herself  over,  or  do  you  consider  she 
fell  over  accidentally?  " 

There  was  a  dead  silence.  The  slightest  rustle  of  a 
dress  could  have  been  heard  in  any  part  of  the  densely 
crowded  court.  It  was  one  of  those  awful  silences  in 
which  a  whole  life  time  seems  compressed  into  two  or 
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three  minutes.  Even  the  people  who  were  standing^ 
packed  at  the  rear  and  who  were  so  squashed  that  they 
were  continually  moving,  kept  perfectly  still.  The 
prisoner's  head  was  bent  forward,  and  her  long  dark 
evelashes  rested  on  her  cheeks,  now  grown  very  pale 
again.  She  looked  as  if  she  was  in  earnest  prayer. 
L-ady  Gargoyle's  eyes,  almost  starting  out  of  her  head 
with  intensity  of  expression,  were  fixed  upon  Sydney. 
Her  fists  were  clenched,  and  her  right  toe  kept  con- 
tinually tapping  the  ground.  The  perspiration  was 
standing  in  beads  on  his  forehead,  his  face  was  ghastly 
pale,  each  of  his  hands  clutched  a  side  of  the  witness 
box  with  a  fierce  grasp,  as  if  it  eased  his  pain  that  they 
should  do  so.  Every  eye  in  the  court  was  fixed 
intently  on  him  ;  the  judge's  with  benevolent  surprise  ; 
jMaxton's  with  a  threatening  look.  This  was  a  witness 
who  pleased  him  almost  as  much  as  Lady  Gargoyle 
displeased  him. 

A  murmur  of"  He's  ill,  poor  gentleman  !  "  ran  round 
the  court  amongst  the  poorest  people,  who  are  ever  the 
first  to  show  pity. 

After  waiting  two  or  three  minutes,  Maxton  cleared 
his  throat  in  a  marked  manner,  and  then  put  the  question 
in  a  slightly  altered  form. 

"  Could  you  judge  from  the  distance  you  were  standing 
at  whether  she  fell  over  or  threw  herself?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  And  do  you  consider  she  threw  herself?  " 

Again  there  was  a  pause,  and  the  beating  of  Sydney's 
heart  was  the  only  sound,  while  he  seemed  actually 
sufi'ocated,  and  as  if  unable  to  speak. 

"  You  must  answer  the  question,"  said  Maxton,  coldly 
and  dryly,  "  or  you  will  be  committed  for  contempt  of 
court."  He  paused.  "  Do  you  consider  the  prisoner 
threw  herself  off  the  cliif?  " 

Lady  Gargoyle  leaned  forward,  and  her  eyes  seemed 
as  if  they  scorched  up  the  air  between  him  and  her  by 
the  intensity  of  their  expression. 
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A  low  but  distinct  "  Yes  "  came.  Then  the  witness's 
hands  unclasped  the  sides  of  the  box,  he  folded  his  arms 
and  leaned  back,  so  deadly  pale  that  many  thought  he 
was  going  to  faint. 

A  stamp  from  Lady  Gargoyle's  foot,  and  a  sharp 
exclamation  from  her  lips  echoed  through  the  court. 

The  prisoner  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven  for  an  instant, 
and  there  was  no  mistaking  the  expression  of  deep, 
heartfelt  gratitude  in  them. 

"  You  recognise  the  prisoner  as  the  person  who  threw 
herself  from  the  cliff?  " 

Again  there  was  a  pause,  and  it  was  evident  to  every- 
one in  court  that  the  witness  was  ill  and  could  scarcely 
frame  his  answers. 

"Poor  gentleman !  poor  gentleman!"  said  the  com- 
passionate Devonshire  peasants. 

"  Yes." 

''  Y^ou  yourself  climbed  over  the  cliff  after  her,  and 
saved  her  life,  I  think  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"And  she  was  taken  to  your  aunt's.  Lady  Gargoyle's, 
house?" 

"  Yes." 

'■  During  the  time  she  was  there  did  she  mention 
Monsieur  Lenoir's  name  to  you?  " 

"  No." 

"  At  what  hour  did  she  leave  the  house  on  the 
Sunday  morning  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  You  noticed  she  had  been  a  long  time  absent  ?  " 

"Yes." 

By  this  time  Sydney  looked  so  ill,  and  the  peasants' 
compassion  was  becoming  so  evident,  so  irrepressible, 
that  Maxton  looked  over  his  papers  for  a  few  seconds, 
then  said  :  "  Thank  you  ;  that  is  all  I  shall  require." 

After  Sydney  came  down  from  the  witness  box,  some 
of  Lady  Gargoyle's  servants  were  examined,  in  order 
to   discover  at  what  hour  Moyrah  left  the  house.     It 
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appeared  she  left  in  very  fair  time  to  catch  the  Mass  at  the 
(jonvent,  which  was,  unquestionably,  the  reasonable 
thing  for  her  to  have  done. 

The  two  policeman  were  then  called.  Their  evidence, 
of  course,  was  the  most  important  given  at  the  trial. 
They  deposed  to  having  found  Lenoir  and  Moyrah 
exactly  as  Maxton  had  described,  on  their  return  from 
Mass.  So  strong  w^as  their  evidence  that,  after  it  had 
been  taken,  not  a  doubt  remained  on  the  mind  of  any 
impartial  person  in  the  court  as  to  the  guilt  of  the 
prisoner. 


CHAPTER     LXIII. 

IpTpjiHE  trial  lasted  exactly  one  week.  A  good  many 
Jiti        witnesses  of  minor  importance  were  called ;  and 

at  one  part  of  the  proceedings,  about  the  middle 

of  the  week,  considerable  time  was  wasted  in  wranglings 
between  Maxton  and  Lucas.  Two  attendants  were 
constantly  employed  carrying  and  handing  to  them 
large  white  vellum  bound  folios,  with  strips  of  blue 
paper  sticking  out  at  their  ends.  These  bits  of  blue 
paper  were  like  red  rags  to  a  bull,  apparently,  for  the 
wrangles  broke  out  with  redoubled  venom  immediately 
after  they  had  been  perused. 

It  was  interesting  to  watch  the  different  ways  Lucas 
and  Maxton  adopted  for  expressing  or,  possibly,  repres- 
sing— it  is  almost  as  difficult  to  get  at  the  motives  of 
lawyers  as  of  Frenchmen — their  feelings  of  impatience 
when  the  other  was  speaking. 

Maxton  got  old  envelopes  and  letters,  and  little  stray 
bits  of  paper,  and  tore  them  into  a  thousand  atoms,  then 
flung  them  on  the  floor.  This  he  did  over  and  over 
again,  until  he  had  quite  a  pile,  almost  up  to  the  top  of 
his  elastic-sided  boot.  He  had  a  peculiar  short  way  of 
tearing  them  up,  like  a  snappish  cur  dog  giving  little 
short  barks,  with  a  moment's  interval  between  each. 

Lucas  adopted  another  method  of  throwing  oil  on 
the  troubled  waters  of  his  feelings  when  Maxton  was 
declaiming.  He  calmly,  and  with  considerable  deliber- 
ation, unhooked  his  watch  from  its  chain,  and  then 
proceeded  to  twist  the  chain  violently  round  and  round, 
so  as  to  make  a  whizzing,  burring  sound  in  the  air. 
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"Whenever  Maxton  became  peculiarly  aggravating  this 
burring  sound  could  be  heard  all  through  the  court, 
with  a  distinctness  which  sometimes  caused  the  judge 
to  frown  and  look  at  him ;  then  frown  again,  and  then 
go  back  to  his  notes  with  three  extra  lines  on  a  brow 
which  had  quite  enough  of  them  on  it  already,  even  for 
a  young  artist's  model  of  an  old  man's  head. 

When  these  unhappy,  illogical,  unjudicial  wranglings 
had  been  at  length  patched  up,  Lucas  put  in  his  defence. 
He  explained  the  reason  why  his  client  had  shot  the 
horse  at  St.  Cloud,  and  this  he  did  in  so  masterly  a 
manner  that  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  most 
favourable  impression  produced  with  regard  to  her.  He 
went  carefully  through  every  circumstance  which  could 
possibly  tell  in  her  favour ;  but,  somehow,  from  the  very 
first,  he  seemed  to  feel  he  was  fighting  a  losing  battle. 
The  evidence  against  the  prisoner  was  so  unusually 
strong.  The  facts  spoke  for  themselves,  as  Maxton  had 
said.  Then,  too,  the  prisoner's  manner  was  so  utterly 
heartbroken  and  dejected,  that  it  conveyed  the  impression 
of  conscious  guilt  to  such  an  extent  as  to  damage  her 
cause  more  than  any  evidence  which  could  be  brought 
against  her. 

Lucas'  summing  up  was  as  masterly  as,  under  the 
circumstances,  it  was  possible  to  make  it,  but  he  seemed 
to  feel  himself  that  he  was  like  a  general  leading  a 
forlorn  hope. 

The  judge,  too,  from  the  first,  for  some  extraordinary 
reason,  appeared  to  have  conceived  a  prejudice  against 
the  prisoner.  Any  questions  which  he  did  put  were 
such  as  were  calculated  to  draw  out  replies  injurious  to 
her. 

The  foreman  of  the  jury,  as  the  trial  proceeded, 
became  more  and  more  stolid,  and  it  was  impossible  for 
the  most  acute  observer  to  divine  what  was  passing 
within  him.  He  looked  as  completely  removed  in  spirit 
from  the  scene  he  was  mingling  in,  and  as  unaware  that 
anyone  was  speaking,  as  one  of  the  young  gardeners  at 
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Kew  does,  if  you  ask  him  the  habits  or  habitat  of  any 
particular  plant  in  the  orchid  house. 

At  length  the  last  day  came.  The  judge  finished  his 
speech,  in  which  he  had  made  a  gallant  show  of  im- 
partiality, but  in  which,  to  all  those  who  read  between 
the  lines,  the  bias  was  against  the  prisoner. 

The  trial  had  been  one  of  unusual  and  extraordinary 
interest,  and  everyone  who  had  gone  there  the  first  day 
had  continued  to  go  every  succeeding  day.  Not 
only  this,  but  as  reports  of  the  trial  appeared  in  the 
papers  fresh  people  were  attracted,  and  many  went 
from  a  distance,  even  down  from  London  to  hear  it. 
On  this  last  day  the  court  house  was  so  frightfully 
crowded,  and  so  stiflingly,  so  suffocatingly  hot,  that  one 
or  two  ladies  fainted.  But  the  interest  was  now  drawn 
to  a  state  of  tension  which  tried  the  nerves  of  even 
those  who  knew  and  cared  nothing  about  the  prisoner 
or  anyone  belonging  to  her. 

It  could  scarcely  be  said,  however,  that  anyone  who 
had  attended  the  trial  for  a  week  cared  nothing  about 
her.  Though  she  had  not  spoken,  there  had  been 
something  in  her  manner  as  she  sat  in  the  dock  with 
her  head  bent  down,  and  her  hands  clasped,  which  had 
softened  the  most  satirical  and  pessimistic  unbeliever  in 
human  virtue.  Onlookers  might  think  her  guilty  of 
the  particular  crime  for  which  she  was  arraigned,  but 
they  felt  instinctively  that  she  was  not  the  sort  of 
woman  Maxton  had  endeavoured  to  paint  her. 

The  judge  was  the  only  exception  to  this  rule.  He 
bad  evidently  more  or  less  accepted  Maxton's  view  of 
the  case.  He  considered  there  was  an  arbitrary  process 
of  development  in  the  history  of  crime,  as  there  was  in 
the  development  of  animals,  and  that  when  a  human 
organization  had  been  educated  by  a  long  course  of 
minor  guilt,  then  and  not  before  did  it  plunge  into 
absolute  villainy.  Numbers  of  secondary  and  incidental 
changes  took  place  in  the  conscience  first  before  the 
monster  of  murder  was  produced,  and  the  ground  work 
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or  skeleton  of  that  spectre  was  usually  some  of  those 
less  glaring  lapses  from  good  principle  which  escaped 
the  judgment  of  the  law.  He  had  arrived  at  these 
conclusions  from  a  long  course  of  comparison,  calculation, 
arranging,  classifying  cases  which  had  come  under  his 
notice  in  his  official  position,  first  as  counsel,  latterly  as 
judge.  In  all  things  he  formed  his  beliefs  on  deductions 
drawn  from  his  note  book ;  and  he  treated  with  incre- 
dulous criticism  negative  conclusions  which  he  did  not 
find  expressed  in  that  interesting  folio,  for  folio  it  now 
was. 

In  this  instance,  he  started  from  the  hypothesis  that 
Moyrah  had  committed  the  murder,  and  assumed  a  line 
of  argument  congenial  to  such  a  supposition.  Perhaps 
the  fact  which  biased  him  most  strongly  against  her, 
was  her  having  shot  the  horse  at  St.  Cloud. 

If  a  woman  young,  gentle,  and  innocent  looking  as 
she  apparently  was,  could  ruthlessly  commit  so  brutal  a 
deed,  what  villainy,  in  every  line  of  life,  might  she  not 
be  capable  of?  It  was  difficult  to  put  a  limit  to  -the 
legitimate  force  of  this  antecedent  probability.  So 
Moyrah  became  in  his  eyes  one  of  those  mischievous 
members  of  the  community  who  exist  but  to  exercise  a 
baneful  influence  over  their  fellow  creatures,  and  who 
are  better  put  out  of  the  way,  with  as  much  expedition 
as  possible.  He  thought  this  of  many  of  the  women 
who  had  been  brought  before  him.  He  had  distilled 
this  pleasing  view  of  female  human  nature  from  the 
fact  that  a  woman  had  invented  some  gout  piils,  which 
he  had  once  taken  when  afflicted  with  an  attack  of  that 
thoroughly  woman's  rights  malady,  and  which  had 
nearly  killed  him.  He  had  thought  to  save  the  medical 
guinea ;  but  the  female  pill  had  embarked  him  eventu- 
ally in  a  hundred  pounds.  He  felt  twinges  of  the  gout 
now  ;  he  thought  it  was  from  sitting  so  long  in  one 
position ;  therefore,  when  he  saw  the  jury  preparing  to 
go  away,  he  hoped  they  would  not  be  long. 

The  jury  retired,  and  a  terrible  interval  took  place. 
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As  time  passed  on  a  few  people  spoke  In  whispers  to 
each  other.  The  Junior  Bar  spoke  out  loud,  some  of 
them  laughed,  one  yawned  and  stretched.  Doors 
creaked  with  people  going  in  and  out.  One  of  the 
spectators  in  the  gallery  drank  a  glass  or  two  of  sherry 
out  of  a  brown  leather  flask,  and  several  people  ate 
biscuits.  Then  came  that  peculiar  smell  of  wet  biscuits 
which  reminds  one  of  cabins  in  steamers,  foreign  railway 
carriages,  and  dog's  dinners  at  home.  Lady  Gargoyle 
twisted  her  fingers  in  and  out,  leaned  forward,  then 
leaned  back,  then  leaned  forward  again,  with  her  eyes 
fixed,  glued,  rivetted  to  the  door  of  the  jury  room. 
Sometimes  it  seemed  as  if  she  was  devouring  the  handle, 
and  sometimes  the  crack  where  the  door  opened. 

Sydney  sat  with  his  elbow  on  his  knee,  and  his  fore- 
head on  his  hand,  while  even  in  that  attitude,  it  could 
be  seen  he  was  trembling  all  over  as  if  he  had  the  ague. 
,  The  prisoner  sat  with  her  head  bent  forward,  and 
IjlR'  long  dark  lashes  sweeping  her  cheeks,  as  white  as 
marble.  She  had  seldom  looked  up  during  the  trial. 
Some  spectators  took  this  as  a  testimony  to  her  guilt ; 
one  or  two  people  of  a  past  generation  thought  it  might 
possibly  be  a  sign  of  modesty,  such  as  they  remembered 
having  met  with  in  the  dim  ages  gone  by. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  sound  of  movement  in  the  jury 
room.  Everyones'  attention  became  alert  and  concen- 
trated. The  judge  uncrossed  his  legs,  and  leaned  forward 
in  his  chair,  with  a  hand  on  each  arm,  and  his  head 
turned  towards  the  jury  room. 

The  duchess  who  was  sitting  next  to  Lady  Gargoyle 
could  distinctly  hear  the  beating  of  her  heart.  She  had 
started  from  her  seat  and  advanced  one  step  forward, 
where  she  stood  with  her  hands  clasped,  and  her  eyes  now 
literally  piercing  that  wooden  door  which  enclosed  such  a 
terrible  secret.  There  was  the  dulled  sound  of  voices 
from  behind  a  closed  door,  a  shuffling  of  feet,  a  chair  was 
overthrown  in  the  jury  room,  then  the  door  opened,  and 
the  twelve  men  came  streaming  in. 
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They  resumed  their  places  in  the  jury  box  amidst 
a  profound  silence  exactly  an  hour  after  they  had  left  it. 
Once  that  they  were  all  in  their  seats  again,  the  clerk 
of  arraigns  said  : 

"  Gentlemen,  have  you  agreed  upon  a  verdict?  " 

"  The  foreman  rose  and  said :  "  We  have." 

"  And  you  find  the  prisoner — ?  " 

"  Guilty  of  murder." 

A  fearful  groan  broke  from  a  corner  of  the  court,  and 
there  was  a  heavy  fall.  Then  people  rushed  and  pushed, 
and  hustled  forward  partly  to  help,  partly  to  see.  An  old 
man  was  lifted  up  senseless,  and  an  effort  was  made  to 
force  a  way  for  him  through  the  dense  crowd. 

The  prisoner  started  up  with  one  cry  of  "  Father  !  " 
and  seemed  as  if,  in  spite  of  her  police  guard,  she  would 
burst  away  and  go  to  him.  But  she  was  quickly  and 
somewhat  roughly  dragged  down  into  her  seat  by  the 
two  policemen.  As  soon  as  Hegarty  had  been  caroed 
out  and  quiet  was  restored,  the  judge  assumed  ik^ 
black  cap.  He  was  two  or  three  seconds  fitting  it  into 
position.  Then  he  spoke  in  that  awful  voice  which, 
when  we  have  read  Tennyson's  "  Too  Late !  "  has 
sometimes  rung  in  our  ears  : 

"  Moyrah  Hegarty,  you  have  been  found  guilty  of 
murder  by  twelve  of  your  countrymen " 

"  No,  not  her  countrymen !  "  said  Lady  Gargoyle, 
quite  loud. 

"  Silence  !  "  exclaimed  the  judge,  indignantly,  while 
two  ushers  came  forward,  apparently  to  remove  her 
ladyship,  but  the  judge  waved  them  back.  He  had 
often  dined  at  Lord  Gargoyle's  house  in  town,  and 
hoped  to  do  so  again.     Vain,  deluded  hope  ! 

"  It  is,  therefore,  my  most  solemn,  but  painful,  dutv, 
to  tell  you  that  the  sentence  of  the  court  upon  you  is 
this ;  That  you  be  taken  hence  to  the  place  where  you 
were  last  confined,  from  whence  you  came,  and  thence 
to  a  place  of  execution,  and  there  be  hanged  by  the 
neck   until   your   body  be  dead  ;    and  your  body  be 
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buried  within  the  precincts  of  the  prison  ;  and  may  God 
have  mercy  on  your  soul!  " 

As  he  pronounced  the  last  word,  he  fixed  his  eyes 
upon  the  doomed  prisoner.  At  that  moment  she  raised 
hers,  and  they  met.  It  seemed  as  if  an  arrow  had 
pierced  him.  He  leaned  back,  turned  his  head  away, 
and  drew  a  long  breath.  To  his  dying  day  those  eyes 
haunted  him.  He  would  have  given  half  his  emoluments 
to  escape  them,  or  to  have  had  their  expression  changed  ; 
but,  like  the  eyes  Louis  XI.  saw  fixed  on  him  from  the 
tapestry  on  the  wall — those  awful  eyes,  which  even  the 
daylight  could  not  darken — they  followed  him  w^here- 
ever  he  went. 

Immediately  afterwards  the  prisoner  was  removed 
from  the  dock,  and  driven  away  in  a  dark  prison  van. 

Lord  Gargoyle  and  his  wife,  after  speaking  for  a 
moment  to  one  or  two  acquaintances,  stepped  into  their 
coroneted  carriage,  with  its  thorough-bred,  stamping 
horses  and  pompous  looking,  powdered  and  wigged 
servants,  and  were  conveyed  to  their  comfortable  lodge. 

Lord  Hashtheboy  and  Miss  Conjugate  entered  an 
even  smarter  carriage,  somewhat  later,  accompanied  by 
Judge  Sydewaise,  and  were  driven  with  prancing 
horses,  with  ridiculously  tight  bearing  reins,  and  harness 
flashing  with  brass  coronets,  down  the  principal  street  of 
the  town.  Indeed,  the  press  of  grand  carriages  was  so 
great  in  the  narrow  street  in  front  of  the  court  house 
door  that  the  police  had  some  difficulty  in  keeping 
order.  The  head  constable  remarked,  "  That  nothing 
was  to  be  done  with  a  parcel  of  nobs,  there  was  no 
border  in  them." 

In  one  particularly  awkward  place  a  narrow  street 
crossed  the  main  thoroughfare  of  the  town.  Just  at  this 
juncture  the  Hashtheboy 's  carriage  dashed  into  an  old 
four-wheeled  cab  which  was  conveying  some  poor  man 
to  the  railway  station.  It  overturned  the  cab,  and 
made  a  hole  in  its  side. 

''  That's  what  we  lawyers  call  *  the  settlement  of  a 
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conveyance,'  "  exclaimed  Baron  Sydev^^aise,  cheerfully. 
The  trial  was  over,  his  great  toe  was  better,  and  he  had 
forgotten  the  blot  on  his  notes.  His  spirits  were  rising 
rapidly.  Hashtheboy's  chef  was  one  of  the  best  the 
Caf(6  Anglais  had  ever  produced.  A  trial  for  murder 
always  made  him  hungry ;  hunger,  with  the  immediate 
prospect  of  an  excellent  dinner  would  mollify  the  sourest 
temper. 

Although  Hashtheboy  was  considerably  annoyed  at  the 
idea  that  he  would  have  to  pay  cabby  damages,  he  could 
not  help  laughing  at  his  learned  friend's  wit.  Miss 
Conjugate  laughed,  too ;  in  fact,  they  all  laughed,  and 
turned  the  affair  into  a  real  good  joke. 

The  cab  contained  old  Hegarty.  As  he  was  being 
picked  out  of  the  mud,  and  placed  in  another,  the  prison 
van  containing  Moyrah  drove  past.  The  policemen 
in  charge  of  it  had  tried  to  go  by  their  proper  route 
to  the  jail,  but  had  found  the  way  blocked,  and  after 
waiting  some  time,  had  been  obliged  to  make  a  long 
detour,  which  had  brought  them  into  their  present 
position. 

Hegarty,  who  had  recovered  his  senses,  saw  the 
prison  van ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  construction  of 
the  van  Moyrah  could  see  nothing.  Sydewaise  saw  it, 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  looked  immediately  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

"  A  good  joke  of  yours,  Baron  !  A  very  good  joke, 
upon  my  word  !  But,  dear  me  !  Dear  me  !  There's 
no  keeping  up  with  you  lawyers !  "  and  Hashtheboy 
laughed  again,  and  they  all  laughed  again,  as  each  one 
threw  himself  back  in  their  well  stuffed  corner  of  the 
comfortable  carriage  and  were  borne  rapidly  towards 
that  faultless  dinner  which  Hashtheboy's  French  chef 
was  preparing. 

Those  three  amiable  amateur  Communists  were 
endowed  with  riches,  leisure,  luxury ;  they  could  afford 
to  play  with  life,  and  the  abysses  into  which  the 
opinions  of  some  who  live  lead  others. 

II.  S 


CHAPTER   LXIV. 

MASHTHEBOY  had  a  dinner  party  that  night, 
therefore  it  was  impossible  that  Sydewaise 
could  have  to  suffer  much  from  his  bumptious- 
ness.   Everything  tended  to  raise  the  Baron's  spirits. 

Maxton  was  dining  there  also.  He  got  much  com- 
plimented on  his  share  in  that  day's  trial,  on  his  speech, 
on  his  legal  acumen,  on  his  power  of  getting  the  truth 
out  of  a  witness,  on  his  patience  and — don't  laugh — his 
leniency  !     This  made  him  remarkably  civil — for  him. 

Hashtheboy  sat  at  the  foot  of  the  table  doing  the 
honours  as  he  alone  could  do  them.  As  usual,  he  told 
stories  of  his  own  wonderful  works.  As  Sydewaise 
listened  he  thought  these  were  as  highly  coloured  as  a 
flamingo.  His  scientific  knowledge  was  much  coloured 
with  natural  history.  He  felt  he  would  have  liked  to 
have  passed  some  of  his  own  stories — his  judicial 
stories — his  law  court  stories — through  Hashtheboy's 
mind,  and  seen  how  they  would  have  looked  when  they 
came  out.  He  was  aware  that  there  was  a  breeder  in 
Holland,  so  well  known  for  his  skill  in  "  colouring  up  " 
flamingoes  that  these  birds  were  sent  to  him  from  all 
parts  of  Europe.  By  a  secret  which  he  kept  to  himself, 
but  which  consisted  in  some  change  of  food,  he  restored 
them  quickly  to  full  colour. 

Now,  Sydewaise  thought  Hashtheboy  like  this  breeder. 
He  seriously  thought  he  would  try  putting  some  of 
his  flamingoes — his  somewhat  colourless  little  bench 
anecdotes — into  Hashtheboy's  hands.  But,  then,  he 
recollected  the  sad  part  of  the  business  ;    which  was, 
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that  in  a  short  time  the  new  colour  was  lost,  and  the 
original  faded  aspect  resumed ;  the  breeder  in  Holland, 
deeply  deplored,  but  could  not  prevent  it.  Would,  this 
be  the  case  with  his  little  topical  flamingoes  ?  Worth- 
less, then,  would  be  the  somewhat  ruthless  process  of 
exposing  them  to  the  action  of  his  lordship's  spiritual 
dietary. 

But  he  had  taken  rather  an  agreeable  lady  into  dinner. 
Then  the  menu  was  peculiarly  interesting  ;  so  he  turned 
his  attention  away  from  the  irritating  subject  of  his  host, 
and  enjoyed  himself  as  far  as  he  was  capable  of  doing ; 
and  everyone  else  enjoyed  themselves. 

The  evening  passed  off  not  only  peaceably  but  jovially. 
The  only  attempt  at  a  misunderstanding  was  when  the 
host  said:  "  You  won't  get  your  white  kid  gloves  at  these 
assizes,  Baron,  I  fear." 

Now,  this  in  itself  was  not  irritating,  but  the  tone 
was. 

The  Baron,  however,  was  in  high  good  humour,  and 
answered  pleasantly  and  with  quite  the  delicious  hl«Lse 
air  of  one  of  the  Junior  Bar  in  a  green  room :  "  That 
is  Miss  Conjugate's  loss,  for  T  should  certainly  have 
passed  them  on  to  her."  And  he  bowed  towards  his  fair 
hostess. 

She  smiled  and  looked  exceedingly  pleased ;  while 
she  said  to  her  brother,  with  a  kindly — a  becoming,  yes, 
actually  a  becoming — under  the  circumstances — touch 
of  satire,  evidently  addressing  his  tone,  rather  than  his 
words.  "  There  ;  you  see  you  tried  to  throw  down  the 
gauntlet,  but  the  Baron  turned  it  into  a  velvet  glove ; 
more  than  you  deserve." 

The  Baron  smiled,  pulled  himself  up  ;  and  looked 
highly  gratified;  while  he  paused  a  moment  to  consider 
what  answer  the  proverbial  gallantry  of  the  bench  would 
suggest  to  this  compliment.  He  never  did  speak 
hurriedly  ;  usually  you  could  count  five  slowly,  and 
often  fifteen,  before  he  replied  to  a  sally  of  wit. 

"  Well,  my  dear  madam,  you  must  console  vourself  by 

"82 
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the  consideration  that  they  would  have  been  many  sizes 
too  large,  and  would  certainly — I  think  I  may  say 
certainly — not  have  had  twenty-five  buttons."  And  he 
glanced  at  the  pair  of  white  kid  gloves  lying  by  her 
plate. 

There  was  much  laughing  at  this  ;  and  some  of  the 
guests  said  in  a  low  tone  to  each  other :  "  Always  heard 
he  hid  a  vast  amount  of  caustic  humour  under  his  some- 
what dry  exterior." 

A  young  man  who  was  sitting  next  to  a  pretty 
American  girl,  a  recent  lawn  tennis  partner,  said  sotto 
voce]  "Anything  'up'  between  him  and  old  Conjugate?" 

"  Don't  know ;  looks  like  it,"  she  answered,  sipping 
her  champagne.    "  A  nice  pedagogic  romance  !  " 

"  Hope  they'll  ask  me  to  the  weddin'  "  (he  was  in 
the  fast  and  fashionable  set). 

"  You'll  have  a  good  time,  I  expect,  if  they  do.  Old 
Hashtheboy's  cook's  worth  crossin'  the  pond  for." 

He  smiled  and  looked  amused. 

"  Say  somethin'  funny,"  she  said.  "  Surely,  with  three 
such  old  rummies  as  Hash —  Syde —  and  Con —  before 
your  eyes,  your — even  your — brains  could  get  out 
somethin'  if  you  tried." 

"  Wa — 11  "  he  said,  putting  on  the  Piccadilly  drawl, 
*'•  I  think  Hash  will  make  a  hash  of  Syde  and  Con." 

"My  wig!"  she  exclaimed,  "there's  wit  for  you! 
Why  I  believe  you've  set  my  back  hair  on  fire  !  "  and 
she  put  up  her  hand  to  feel.  But,  though  only  an 
indolent  British  masher,  he  was  equal  to  the  nimble 
witted  Transatlantic  charmer. 

"  I  should  be  sorry  to  do  that,"  he  said,  with  great 
politeness  of  tone,  "  for  I  fancy — I  may  be  mistaken, 
but  I  fancy  it  is  your  best." 

A  slight  colour  rose  to  her  cheek.  Up  to  this  time 
in  the  battle  of  their  wits  it  had  been  "  forty  all,"  now 
she  was  constrained  to  allow  that  on  the  side  of  greater 
Britain  it  was  "  'vantage,  we  win."  She  was  a  little 
more  cautious  for  the  rest  of  dinner. 
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In  the  soft  luxurious  heat,  the  shaded  lights,  the 
flashing  of  wine  glasses,  the  delicious  scent  of  many 
flowers,  the  stealthy  gliding  about  of  many  servants 
supplying  every  conceivable  and  inconceivable  want,  the 
pleasant  laughter  of  people  who  were  being  gratified 
and  amused,  the  flashing  of  American,  the  soft  subdued 
glow  of  British  legal  and  spinster,  and  the  dazzle  of 
British  masher  wit,  the  evening  stole  on. 

Later  there  was  an  evening  party,  and  some  dancing 
in  the  ball  room,  and  then  the  night  stole  on. 


CHAPTER    LXV. 

YDNEY  made  interest  with  those  who  were  in 
^  possession  of  the  knife  with  which  the  murder 
had  been  committed  to  obtain  it,  feeling  sure  it 
would  be  of  assistance  to  him  in  the  researches  he  was 
determined  from  that  moment  to  enter  upon.  After 
this  he  set  off  to  walk  back  to  his  uncle's  alone  over 
the  downs.  It  had  turned  out  a  wet,  stormy  evening, 
and  blasts  of  wind  and  driving  rain  swept  round  him. 
But  he  strode  on  with  his  umbrella  under  his  arm,  and 
his  hat  pressed  over  his  brows.  The  sea  gulls  flew 
about  over  his  head.  It  was  one  of  those  wild  evenings 
which  awaken  in  us  a  sympathy  with  everything  wild  ; 
and  make  a  prisoner's  lot  seem  more  than  ordinarily 
unendurable.  There  was  a  sense  of  freedom  in  the 
wildness  of  the  wind  blowing  in  his  face  across  half  the 
globe,  and  of  large  grandeur  in  the  thundering  of  the 
waves  at  the  base  of  the  cliff  which  made  the  vision  of 
a  small  iron-barred  prison  cell  seem  horrible.  Violent 
gusts  were  eddying  round  him,  and  inky  clouds  sweeping 
furiously  away  towards  the  east,  while  curlews  balanced 
themselves  over  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  one  wing  high  up, 
the  other  pointing  downwards.  He  conjured  up  the 
pale  face  and  dejected  form  he  had  just  seen  taken  away 
in  the  prison  van  to  the  prison  cell,  and  as  he  did  so  the 
burden  of  life  seemed  heavier  than  he  could  bear. 

The  night  turned  out  so  wet  and  cold  and  stormy, 
that  Lady  Gargoyle,  who  was  not  of  an  ascetic  turn  of 
mind,  rang  the  drawing  room  bell  after  dinner,  and 
ordered  a  fire  to  be  lighted  in  her  bed  room.     Later  on 
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she  sat  by  it  in  her  blue  satin  tea  gown,  with  its  ruffles 
and  rows  of  real  Carrickmacross  lace.  She  put  her 
toes  on  the  fender  and  toasted  them,  after  the  manner 
so  charmingly  suited  to  our  unfortunate  climate.  As 
she  sat  there,  one  of  the  sudden  tremendous  squalls  came 
on.  The  wind  rushed  round  the  house  and  moaned  in 
the  chimney.  The  windows  and  the  doors  rattled,  and 
the  hail  and  rain  came  dashing  and  sluicing  against  the 
plate  glass  window.  It  was  one  of  those  evenings  which 
give  the  spur  to  that  craving  for  comfort  which  forms 
the  crust  of  the  globe  of  modern  society.  Bridget  liked 
that  crust.  Everything  in  the  room,  by  its  richness  and 
luxury,  testified  to  that.  She  was  lounging  in  a  low 
velvet  easy  chair.  Along  the  mantel  shelf  were  arranged 
seven  little  opal  coloured  glass  flower  vases,  each 
containing  one  wild  flower.  In  a  niche  in  the  wall  was 
a  prettily  carved  new  oak  bookcase.  It  contained  some 
of  Bridget's  old  college  books,  a  few  modern  novels,  and 
a  good  many  modern  poets,  handsomely  bound,  liound 
the  walls  were  a  selection  of  rare  gems,  character 
sketches,  by  a  celebrated  caricaturist,  intended  for  Punchy 
but  never  sent,  and  purchased  by  Bridget  since  her 
marriage. 

The  dressing  table  had  an  oval  glass  above  it,  and 
was  hung  round  with  electric  blue  plush  of  soft  texture, 
edged  with  rivulets  of  flowing  Innismacsaint  lace. 
Altogether  it  was  one  of  those  rooms  which  make  a 
bad  night  outside  worth  having. 

The  storm  acted  by  contraries  with  Sydney  and 
Bridget,  according  to  the  man's  and  the  woman's 
nature.  As  she  watched  the  dancing  flames,  and  felt 
the  delicious  glow  of  heat  stealing  all  over  her,  she, 
too,  pictured  the  narrow  dark  cell  in  the  jail,  not  far 
away  from  where  she  was  sitting  toasting  herself.  She 
pictured  the  wind  blowing  under  the  door,  whistling  in 
the  cracks  of  the  iron-barred  window,  shaking  the 
gloomy  old  walls.  She  did  not  mourn  because  the 
prisoner  that  cell  contained  was  not  able  to  stand  in 
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the  free  breeze  on  the  cliif ;  but  she  did  mourn  most 
bitterly,  and  rebel  most  fiercely,  because  she  was  not 
able  to  sit  by  a  fire  such  as  was  so  blandly  toasting  her, 
and  where  she  had  sat  many  and  many  an  evening  of 
late,  her  dark  hair  resting  on  those  very  blue  velvet 
cushions  at  whose  emptiness  Bridget  was  now  staring. 
As  she  gazed  into  the  glowing  embers  and  dancing 
flames  her  brow  was  contracted,  and  her  lip  drawn  into 
a  resolute  expression  of  keeping  down  suffering.  She 
lived  in  spirit  through  the  whole  of  Moyrah's  life, 
since  the  time  she  had  first  known  her  when  they  were 
both  little  girls,  and  used  to  paddle  about  in  the  brooks, 
her  shoes  and  stockings  over  Moyrah's  shoulders,  ride 
young  horses  in  the  field  without  saddles  or  bridles,  to 
the  amazement  and  horror  of  her  English  governess, 
squeeze  in  between  the  bars  of  the  grape  house,  and  the 
peach  house,  and  steal  grapes  and  peaches,  an  amusement 
Moyrah  had  discountenanced  as  strongly  as  she  dared 
when  led  by  the  youthful  mistress  of  the  hall  herself. 
She  remembered  one  occasion  when  Moyrah  had  saved 
her  life.  She  had  been  on  her  way  down  to  bathe,  in 
an  old  red  cotton  gown,  with  her  breast  full  of  grapes 
and  peaches,  which  she  meant  to  eat  after  she  came  out 
of  the  water.  Setting  off  at  full  speed  to  race  down  a 
hill  so  steep  as  to  be  almost  precipitous,  she  tripped  on 
the  root  of  a  tree  and  fell  full  length,  squashing  her 
projected  feast  into  a  jelly.  Every  dog  of  the  large 
pack  of  collies,  mastiffs,  Newfoundlands,  and  terriers 
which  were  following  her  ran  right  over  her  prostrate 
form,  as  the  path  was  cut  out  of  the  rock  with  high  sides, 
and  the  poor  animals  were  flying  at  too  great  speed  to 
stop  themselves.  They  did  not  hurt  her,  but  a  heavy 
garden  cart  used  for  taking  away  grass  and  weeds,  and 
harnessed  to  an  ill-tempered  donkey,  was  coming  rattling 
after  them.  Moyrah  had  scrambled  up  on  the  steep 
bank  and  rushed  along  till  she  got  well  in  front  of  it, 
then  jumped  suddenly  down  with  a  shout,  and  at  the 
risk  of  her  own  life,  and  as  it  turned  out,  with  the  result 
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of  hurting  herself  considerably,  had  succeeded  in  stop- 
ping it. 

This  and  many  other  such  recollections  of  the  happy 
days  of  childhood  swept  over  her.  Then  she  thought 
of  the  troubled  times  that  had  come  upon  her  country, 
and  of  the  sufferings  they  had  brought  to  Moyrah.  ^She 
pictured  the  Harvest  Bug  meeting,  and  lived  through 
its  turmoil  and  excitement  once  more. 

She  thought  of  Cormac's  house  being  burnt,  and  con- 
jured up  the  look  of  the  black,  calcined,  smouldering 
embers  as  she  had  seen  them  next  day.  Then  with  a 
shudder  she  recalled  the  first  time  she  had  seen  Lenoir 
on  the  night  of  the  Elizabethan  pageant.  How  the 
whole  of  that  pageant  stood  out  before  her.  How  she 
seemed  to  see  as  if  she  was  actually  standing  by  the  fire 
touching  her,  Moyrah  in  her  heavy  folded  black  velvet 
dress,  and  pointed  Marie  Stuart  cap,  with  her  rosary  in 
her  hand.  Then  she  saw  her  walking  across  the  stage, 
on  her  way  to  the  scaffold. 

A  groan  of  indignation  and  agony  broke  froln 
Bridget's  lips,  as  she  thought  that  soon  in  real  earnest 
she  would  be  walking  across  an  actual  veritable  scaffold  ; 
not  to  undress  afterwards  in  a  comfortable  green  room 
amidst  the  cheery  laughter  and  congratulations  of  a  party 
of  fellow  actors.  Then  she  pictured  the  rapidly  arranged 
wedding  in  the  little  yellow  washed  Catholic  chapel, 
the  farewell  to  her  mother,  but  above  all  to  her  father 
in  the  porch  of  the  old  Blue  House,  the  leaving  for 
ever  those  scenes  of  innocent  brightness,  of  tranquil 
happiness,  the  bidding  an  eternal  farewell  to  a  time  of 
life,  like  those  rare  days  which  come  now  and  then  in 
spring,  and  only  in  spring,  when  the  sky  is  without  a 
cloud,  and  of  the  deepest  turquoise  ;  the  sunshine  clear 
and  glowing,  without  scorching ;  and  not  a  breath 
of  east  wind  to  check  the  blossoms.  A  time  of  lite 
which  comes  to  all  girls  in  a  sheltered  home,  and  which, 
be  their  future  what  it  may,  is  always  looked  back  upon 
with  delight,  longing  and  regret.     The  "  home,"  she 
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thought,  which  Lenoir  had  sworn  upon  the  dagger  to 
destroy,  together  with  the  altar  which  keeps  it  what  it 
is,  and  the  throne  which  protects  both. 

Then  she  followed  her  to  Paris,  and  tried  to  realise 
what  her  life  there  was.  8he  shuddered.  With 
thoughts  of  Paris  came  mental  pictures  of  the 
French  revolution.  She  had  always  taken  an  almost 
unhealthy  interest  in  the  history  of  those  times,  and 
from  her  childhood  had  been  in  the  habit  of  conjuring 
up  pictures  of  them.  Now  she  heard  Robespierre, 
Marat  and  Danton  confabulating  together,  and  talking 
of  not  applying  irregular  capital  punishment  except 
in  accordance  with  the  popular  maxim  :  "  Les  aris- 
tocrates  a  la  lanterne,"  untrammelled,  go-a-head 
hypocrisy  which  has  not  altogether  died  out  in  our 
day.  She  saw  into  the  heart  of  Danton,  who  was 
the  least  inclined  to  gild  poison  of  the  three.  She 
saw  he  was  thinking  not  of  Marie  Antoinette  alone 
but  of  human  nature  in  extenso^  and  was  muttering, 
"  Je  vous  fait  sauter  la  tete."  In  his  mind  was  a 
hatred,  not  of  sovereigns  in  particular,  but  of  human 
bodies  and  souls  in  general,  because  they  had  been 
made  in  the  image  of  a  sovereign  he  could  not  get 
at  to  guillotine.  Maddening  thought  this  to  a 
Socialist,  "  There  is  a  Being  whose  head  I  cannot 
cut  off."  Behold  the  foundation  of  Socialism  !  She 
saw  in  him  that  loathing  for  everything  which  bears 
the  trace  of  a  divinity  acting  as  a  friend  to  humanity, 
or  even  of  such  principles  of  ordinary  humanity  from 
man  to  man  as  will  wash,  which  seems  as  strongly 
marked  a  symptom  of  the  disease  of  Communism  as  a 
mad  dog's  hatred  of  water  and  old  friends. 

Then  she  saw  once  more  the  faces  of  the  earliest 
disciples  of  Communism,  each  of  which,  somehow,  took 
a  resemblance  to  Lenoir,  as  they  gathered  round  the 
public  executioner  of  Paris  and  consulted  with  him 
about  the  largely  extended  practice  he  was  to  be  called 
upon  to  undertake.     She  had  always  thought   he  was 
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a  good  sort  of  a  fellow,  for  he  tried  to  get  out  of  the 
scrape  with  excuses.  He  declared  that  after  one  or  two 
executions  the  sword  became  notched  ;  he  had  only  two 
swords  which  had  been  given  him  by  the  ci-devant 
parliament  of  Paris,  and  they  cost  six  hundred  livres 
a-piece  But  men  who  were  just  entering  into  the  full 
beauty  of  the  humanising  principles  they  were  intro- 
ducing to  society  were  not  to  be  baulked  of  their  object 
by  trifling  difficulties  about  necks  or  notches. 

Then  she  saw  how,  when  ten  thousand  innocent  people 
had  been  guillotined,  many  of  whom  had  been  forced  first 
to  drink  tumblers  of  the  blood  of  their  nearest  relations, 
the  republicans  remarked  that  the  work  of  enfranchising 
the  intellect  of  the  multitude  was  but  in  its  infancy 
as  yet.  Ho\^  quickly  it  grew  to  manhood!  How, 
having  slaughtered  the  priests,  monks,  nuns,  nobility 
and  gentry,  Danton  had  said:  "  It  is  necessary  to  give  a 
lesson  to  the  trading  aristocracy,  and  to  show  ourselves, 
as  terrible  towards  the  shopkeepers  and  merchants  as 
towards  the  nobles  ajid  priests."  How,  in  the  spring  5f 
1794,  there  were  two  thousand  agriculturists  in  the 
prisons  of  Paris.  How,  in  the  Vendue,  whole  cantons 
were  depopulated.  How  one  thousand  Basques  were 
murdered  in  a  few  weeks.  How  the  slaughter  everv- 
where  was  like  clearing  out  a  ship  full  of  white  ants. 
How,  out  of  twelve  thousand  persons  condemned  to 
death,  seven  thousand  five  hundred  were  peasants, 
ploughmen,  the  wives  and  daughters  of  artisans,  etc. 
How,  at  Nantes,  one  hundred  persons  a  day  were  shot 
or  guillotined,  mostly  without  any  formalities  or  trial 
whatever.  How  thousands  of  priests  were  tortured, 
imprisoned  in  foetid  dungeons,  eaten  by  vermin,  shot 
down  in  rooms,  where  they  were  huddled,  one  over  the 
other,  like  sardines  in  a  box.  She  thought  what  a 
charming  way  it  was  of  impressing  these  lessons  of 
advancement  and  civilization  on  the  great  democracy, 
to  have  an  exhibition  to  commemorate  them.  What 
a   powerful,    if  somewhat   original,   means    it   was    of 
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teaching  the  European  working  man  liow  thousands 
of  working  men  can  be  murdered  in  a  few  days  by 
radicals,  and  no  one  be  the  least  the  worse  for  it — the 
radicals'  dinners  not  reduced  by  one  course. 

Then  she  saw  the  executions  which  followed,  until 
Paris  and  Lyons  and  some  of  the  noblest  rivers  of 
France  flowed  with  the  best  blood  of  the  nation.  She 
remembered  how,  on  one  day,  forty-five  persons,  all 
guiltless,  and  all  unknown  to  each  other,  were  tried  on 
false  charges,  and  condemned  in  twenty  minutes,  and 
all  executed  the  same  evening,  in  as  short  a  time  ;  while 
women,  who  could  afford  to  pay,  hired  chairs  round  the 
scaffold,  and  worked  and  chatted,  thoroughly  enjoying 
the  spectacle,  "  Les  tricotesses  de  Robespierre." 

"  Here,"  she  thought,  ''  was  the  most  complete 
destruction  on  record,  even  in  radical  history,  of  that 
which  raises  the  altar  and  is  in  turn  raised  by  it;  which 
supports  the  throne  and  is  protected  by  it ;  but  which, 
above  all,  makes  the  home,  and,  in  it,  moulds  the  nation 
— a  noble  womanhood."  She  soliloquised,  "  Here  is 
the  editor's  note  to  that  sweetness  and  light  the  channel 
steamers  are  bringing  over  to  Dublin  from  France, 
packed  in  the  silver  paper  of  sympathy  with  the 
oppressed.'' 

Then  her  mind  wandered  back  to  Moyrah  in  Paris. 
She  saw  her  at  first  trusting  and  believing  in  Lenoir, 
though  how  she  could  ever  have  done  so  Bridget,  who 
was  as  sharp  as  needles  to  read  character,  and  who  had 
loathed  him  from  the  first,  could  not  imagine.  Then 
the  awakening  when  she  discovered  he  was  a  dynamite 
assassin.  Then  her  journey  to  Bayonne,  and  the  still 
more  terrible  awakening  which  awaited  her  there.  Then 
her  return  to  England ;  her  arrival  in  Devonshire  ;  her 
being  so  near  her  without  her  knowing  it ;  her  meeting 
with  Lenoir  on  the  cliff ;  her  sheltering  with  her  in 
this  very  house ;  all  their  long  chats  together  in  that 
very  room  ;  then  the  fearful  morning  of  the  arrest ;  the 
trial;  and  her  appearance  as  she  was  being  led  away 
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between  the  two  stalwart  policemen  that  day,  her  head 
hanging  down  and  their  heads  high  in  the  air. 

Side  by  side  with  that  rose  the  vision  of  her  as  she 
had  seen  her  the  first  day  she  came  back  from  London, 
sitting  on  the  garden  wall,  without  her  shoes  and  stock- 
ings, her  longhair  hanging  down  her  back  in  the  glossy 
plait;  the  old  Blue  House  overshadowing  her,  and  behind, 
the  hill  sides  covered  with  heather  sloping  down  to  the 
valley  with  its  winding  river. 

Sometimes,  in  moments  of  deep  meditation,  our  past 
and  our  future  stand  before  us  with  a  vividness  greater 
than  the  present  time  presents.  In  the  old  days  there 
was  a  stone  by  means  of  which  the  fairies  preserved 
the  fruit  and  flowers  from  hail.  There  is  some  stone 
by  which  the  fairy  of  memory  preserves  the  fruit  and 
flowers  of  our  past  lives  to  us,  letting  the  useless  shoots 
die  away  in  oblivion. 

Everything  she  cared  to  remember  in  Moyrah's  life 
stood  out  before  her.  Quick  to  distinguish  other  people's 
faults  as  she  ever  was,  she  saw,  she  had  always  seen^  the 
weakness  in  Moyrah's  character.  She  had  not  found  it 
out  by  a  lengthened  process  of  investigation  ;  it  had 
flashed  before  her  in  an  instant,  instinctively  during  her 
first  easy  terms  of  intercourse  with  her  in  the  earliest 
days  of  childhood.  She  found,  at  that  time  greatly  to  her 
delight,  that  Moyrah  could  not  say  "  no  "  to  anything. 
If  there  were  some  apricots  growing  very  far  up  on  a 
high  wall,  with  a  ladder  incautiously  left  against  it  by 
the  gardener,  and  that  she  told  Moyrah  to  go  and  steal 
some  of  them  for  her,  while  she  waited  in  the  bushes  to 
give  the  alarm,  Moyrah  went.  To  Bridget  it  was 
simple  rapture  to  feel  she  was  doing  what  she  was 
forbidden  to  do ;  that  she  was  cheating  the  cross  old 
gardener,  and  having  her  own  way  in  spite  of  him. 
But  to  Moyrah  it  had  been  evidently  pain  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  She  had  eaten  none  of  the  apricots  ;  and 
bad  sighed  often  while  Bridget  was  eating  them.  Yet 
she  had  stolen  them  because  she  could  not  say  "  no." 
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Now,  as  Bridf^et  pondered,  she  saw  that  Moyrah  was  a 
typical  Irish  character.  Bridget  was,  by  instinct,  a 
close  observer,  and  an  original  observer  in  her  way. 
She  saw  what  others  before  her  might  have  seen  in 
what  they  saw,  but  did  not  see  as  she  saw  it.  Each 
man  looks  at  the  world  in  his  own  way,  and  does  not 
know  that,  by  that  look,  he  has  stamped  it  with  his 
own  character,  and  that  it  is  his  own  world  and  not  the 
world  of  any  other  man. 

The  English  look  at  Ireland  and  think  they  see  it  as 
it  is.  The  French  look  at  it  another  way  and  think 
that  they  see  the  real  Ireland.  The  Irish  look  at  it  in 
another  way,  and  they  have  an  odd  idiosyncrasy  that 
they  see  the  really  real  Ireland.  No  experience  indeed 
can  assure  us  about  the  future  ;  but  it  can  and  does 
give  us  a  means  of  conjecturing  what  it  is  likely  to  be. 
Bridget  asked  herself  what  Moyrah  would  have  been 
without  religion  ?  Where  would  that  pliant,  receptive 
character  have  sunk  to  by  this  time  ?  Then  she  passed 
on  to  ask  herself  where  Ireland  would  be  when  her 
religion  had  been  taken  from  her.  Where  would  be  that 
unrivalled  charm,  that  subtle,  incommunicable  charm^ 
of  transparent  innocence,  which  was  to  be  met  with  in 
the  poorest  peasantry,  when  she  was  under  the  thumb 
of  that  land  where  innocence  is  permitted  to  exist  only 
as  the  fox,  for  the  fun  of  destroying  it.  That  innocence 
which  seemed  to  constitute  the  very  elements  of 
thought,  and  the  first  springs  of  action  in  Moyrah, 
and  made  you  feel  that  in  her  severity  of  moral  prin- 
ciple had  become  the  development,  and  not,  as  in  some 
people,  the  destruction  of  the  softer  sympathies.  Yes  ;. 
the  more  she  pondered  the  more  distinctly  did  she  see 
that  Moyrah  was  a  typical  Irish  character.  She  stirred 
the  fire  impatiently  and  dashed  down  the  poker  fiercely, 
fiercely.  She  paused  an  instant  while  her  little  eyes 
flashed  like  the  blaze  she  stared  at.  Then  she  threw 
herself  deep  into  her  chair,  and  went  back  to  wondering 
about   Ireland,      Where  would  be   that  tenderness  of 
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heart,  always  ready  to  feel  with  another's  woes,  always 
ready  to  give  of  its  poverty  to  another's  want  when 
that  country,  where  cruelty  to  the  weak  in  the  hospitals 
and  even  in  their  owm  homes  has  reached  its  high  water 
mark,  came  to  be  her  model  and  her  master?  Where 
would  be  that  most  beautiful  of  all  the  characteristics 
of  the  Irish  nature,  its  passionate  love  of  home,  when 
that  country  which  had  no  name  for  home  ruled  over  it 
in  spirit  ?  W  here  would  be  her  fair  thought  of  woman- 
hood when  that  literature,  where  out  of  the  literature 
of  the  whole  world,  of  every  age,  and  every  nation, 
womanhood  has  been  most  dishonoured,  made  most 
the  opposite  of  what  it  is  came  to  be  the  staple  reading 
of  her  sons  and  daughters?  On  what  would  the  eagle 
eye  of  Irish  faith  rest,  when  told  it  need  not  bother 
itself  looking  up  to  Heaven,  for  the  children  of  Voltaire 
and  Maillard  had  said  there  was  nothing  there  to  attract 
love,  or  claim  worship  ?  Bridget  knew  her  country 
well,  and  she  knew  that  books  with  such  teachings  as 
these  were  being  diligently  circulated  by  a  few  choice 
spirits  there,  only  a  few  at  present.  But  who  could  say 
how  long  they  would  remain  a  few  ?  All  these  questions 
forced  themselves  upon  her,  as  she  watched  the  dancing 
flames  with  an  absent,  far-off  stare.  Then  as  she 
meditated  deeply  it  came  over  her  that  her  friend's 
story  might  be  a  type,  a  sort  of  allegory  of  Ireland  in 
the  hands  of  the  Socialists.  Her  own  Ireland  which 
she  loved  with  a  depth,  those  who  only  knew  the  flippant 
side  of  her  character  would  not  have  credited,  once  so 
holy  and  beautiful — deceived,  betrayed,  ruined,  as 
Moyrah,  one  of  her  sweetest  daughters,  had  been.  She 
saw  as  she  pondered  that  the  difference  was,  that  in  the 
individual  they  had  only  ruined  that  which  would  pas& 
away.     In  the  country  the  soul  had  been  touched. 


CHAPTER    LXVI. 

VfeS)  RIDGET  was  right.     Moyrali  was  far  from  being 
JjiSS)     a  character  that  could  be  written  out  at  the  top 

of  copy  books.      A  nature  that   had    such    a 

spontaneous  power  of  receiving  the  will  of  others  and 
sinking  under  it,  could  not  but  have  decided  faults.  It 
wp.s  to  that  thoroughly  national  accessibleness  to  every 
passing  whim  of  another  she  had  to  trace  much  that 
weighed  on  her  now.  Many  a  load  that  sunk  down  her 
head,  and  caused  burning  tears  to  drop  on  the  cold  stones 
of  her  cell,  was  piled  up  by  that  sympathy  which  could 
refuse  nothing  ;  that  too  unquestioning  compliance  with 
the  wishes  of  natures  less  worthy  than  her  own.  But 
the  difference  between  her  and  her  judge  was  this  :  he 
looked  on  his  faults  as  so  insignificant  that  it  was 
needless,  and,  in  fact,  would  be  absurd  to  try  and  remedy 
them.  While  she  was  so  sti-ongly  impressed  with  the 
malice  and  danger  of  hers,  that  she  was  keenly  conscious 
of  the  necessity  of  that  great  factor  in  nature — regener- 
ative energy.  Thus  it  was  that  her  faults  had  not  shown 
a  tendency  to  increase  during  her  life.  This  tendency 
comes  out  in  so  many  characters  which  have  despised 
their  power  of  re-building  their  ruins.  A  wonderfully 
steady  increase  sets  in  between  the  twenties  and  the 
thirties,  and  pursues  its  way  with  alarming  velocity 
after  the  forties  are  drawing  to  a  close.  Down,  down 
the  character  crumbles  ;  for  having  scorned  regenerative 
energy,  there  is  nothing  to  arrest  its  decay. 

What  a  mass  of  rubble  many  men  of  sixty  are.  And 
they  take  that  rubble  for  the  latest  decorations  in 
architecture.     Even  Ruskin  does  not  open  their  eyes. 
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But  Moyrah  had  always  struggled  hard  to  put  the 
principle  of  regenerative  energy  into  practice  in  her 
past  life,  and  it  had  arrested  the  tendency  to  take  things 
too  easy,  which  was  the  initial  defect  in  her  character, 
without  knowing  it.  She  acted  on  a  principle  which 
is  the  pivot  on  which  all  life  turns  :  while  Sydewaise 
scientific  as  he  was,  neglected  it.  But,  then,  he  was  only 
smatteringly  scientific. 

When  we  see  a  crystal  reproduce  its  lost  apex,  or, 
as  in  the  oft-cited  experiment  of  Lavalle,  an  angle  of 
an  octohedral  crystal  spontaneously  replaced  by  a 
surface  at  the  corresponding  angle,  as  the  result  of  an 
artificially  produced  surface  at  the  corresponding  angle, 
we  must  infer  a  magnificent  store  of  regenerative  energy 
in  nature.  Even  in  that  part  which  we  are  pleased  to 
term  inanimate.  It  is  as  if  the  crystal  had  an  intellect 
and  heart  of  its  own;  and  an  eye  for  beauty  and 
proportion  equalling  that  of  some  academicians.  A 
principle  so  important  that  it  runs  through  the  whole  ot 
nature  is  one  which  should  teach  the  master  of  nature 
a  lesson.  A.  scientific  man,  above  all,  should  understand 
it,  and  apply  it  to  his  own  person.  He  should  see  that, 
however  small  his  faults,  they  might  be  smaller  if  this 
principle  was  brought  into  play.  When  he  made  a 
hole  in  the  apex  of  his  ethical  life,  he  should,  like  the 
crystal,  mend  it  as  quick  as  he  could. 

Had  Sydewaise's  science  been  more  than  skin  deep  he 
would  have  recognised  this  principle.  Had  he  been 
like  our  great  leading  experimenting  scientists — the  only 
men  whose  intellects  are  worth  counting  in  the  in- 
tellectual battle  of  the  present  day — he  would  have  seen 
that  regenerative  energy  must  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
ethical  life,  if  it  is  to  be  a  life  at  all.  They  either  deny 
logically  that  it  is  a  life,  or  else  allow  this.  But  he  was 
far  from  being  a  scientific  experimentalist.  Except 
experiments  on  prisoners'  feelings,  he  had  never  made 
an  experiment  in  his  life,  even  of  the  most  elementary 
kind.  Fortunately,  for  he  would  probably  have  blown 
II.  T 
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the  house  up  if  he  had.  But  he  liked  to  talk  great  guns 
about  science.  Such  cases  are  not  unknown  even  with- 
out the  shadow  of  the  judicial  wig  to  soften  the 
explosions  of  their  vanity.  If  regenerative  energy  is 
a  principle  in  inanimate  nature,  how  much  more  likely 
it  is  to  apply  to  that  nature  which  lives  with  the  highest 
life  as  yet  we  know  ? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Moyrah  had  found  great  difficulty 
in  bringing  that  power  to  play  in  her  own  character. 
But  she  had  brought  it,  perhaps  a  little  carelessly,  in 
every-day  life,  but  sharply,  at  the  great  turning  points. 
The  baron  had  not  seen  the  want  of  it,  and  therefore, 
naturally,  had  not  brought  it  to  play  ;  though  his 
character,  being  of  a  bristling,  perky  kind,  would  have 
amalgamated  with  it  more  readily  than  Moyrah's. 
However,  possibly  his  own  estimate  of  his  faults  was  the 
correct  one  ;  and  that  it  would  have  been  an  absurdity, 
a  sort  of  poetic  eccentricity,  to  bring  regenerative 
energy  to  bear  upon  them.  A  day  was  coming  both  for 
the  judger  and  the  judged,  which  would  decide  who  had 
taken  the  correct,  and  who  the  exaggerated,  view  of 
oiFences  against  the  Judge  of  all.  That  day  seemed 
very  near  to  Moyrah  now.  A  great  depression  was 
wrapping  her  round  and  dragging  her  down,  when  she 
was  once  more  placed  in  her  cell,  this  time  judged  and 
condemned.  It  was  as  if  a  person  had  steeped  a  blanket 
in  chloroform,  folded  it  tightly  round  her  and  held  her 
forcibly  down  in  it.  It  was  like  the  depression  she  had 
felt  before  the  thunderstorm  in  the  Devonshire  inn. 
She  could  not  rouse  herself  and  shake  it  off.  That 
tendency  to  depression  was  an  integral  part  of  her  soft, 
yielding  nature.  Energy,  regenerative  or  otherwise, 
would  have  sounded  an  empty  phrase  to  her  now.  The 
fact  was,  she  had  never  heard  the  name  of  regenerative 
energy ;  she  had  acted  on  a  principle  of  the  existence 
of  which  she  was  unaware.  But  she  had  acted  on  it  in 
consequence  of  a  principle  of  which  she  was  aware. 
Had  that  first  principle  which  she  did  know  of  been 
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destroyed,  she  would  never  have  practised  the  second 
which  she  did  not  know  of.  How  well  those  who  are 
plotting  to  destroy  that  first  principle  know  this.  While 
boasting  about  their  worship  of  nature,  they  are  running 
dead  against  nature.  While  saying  they  wish  to  make 
people  natural,  they  are  making  them  monsters  of 
non-naturalness.  But  Moyrah's  first  principles,  though 
shaken  for  one  short  minute,  had  remained  intact.  What 
sin  had  destroyed  she  had  repaired. 

When  a  person  has  done  that,  they  cannot  help 
feeling  that  they  have  done  it.  They  feel  it  almost 
unconsciously ;  but  still  they  feel  it,  and  the  feeling 
often  fortifies  against  despair.  Despair  which,  in 
moments  of  solitude  and  desertion,  moments  of  pain, 
which  bring  with  them,  infallibly,  moments  of  bodily 
depression,  moments  when  a  terrible  punishment  is 
being  meted  out  to  us  for,  perhaps,  one  of  the  least 
grave  of  our  sins,  is  ever  so  near  at  hand.  Despair 
which  may  be  the  last,  as  it  certainly  must  ever  be 
the  worst,  foe  we  have  to  fight  as  we  stand  at  l^e 
threshold  to  the  judgment  seat.  Despair  was  very 
near  to  Moyrah  at  that  time,  and  was  kept  at  arm's 
length  only  by  the  doctrine  which  the  teachers  of  her 
church  had  impressed  over  and  over  again  upon  her, 
that  the  greatest  sinner  might  be  forgiven  if  penitent. 
That  a  contrite  tear  is  the  only  key  which  opens  the 
gates  of  Heaven.  As  she  sat  there  she  felt  how  true 
it  was  that  after  sin  life  becomes  one  long  efibrt  to 
get  back  to  where  we  were,  what  appears  to  have  been 
ages  ago. 

How  the  whole  of  our  spirits'  eye  is  occupied  in  one 
longing  glance  at  the  Eden  from  which  we  expelled 
ourselves,  and  which  now  seems  guarded  by  a  fiery 
sword  for  ever  in  this  world.  Where  was  her  peace 
of  mind?  After  such  a  day  as  she  had  passed  through, 
where  was  it  likely  to  be  ?  Had  she  a  right  to 
peace  of  mind  because  she  had  been  religious  ?  So 
many  men   act    towards   religion   as   connoisseurs,  not 

t2 
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as  suppliants,  and  forget  that  peace  of  mind  is  a 
boon,  not  a  debt  from  the  author  of  all  peace.  All 
parts  of  onr  being  are  pledged  to  work  in  affinity  with 
each  other ;  and  the  intellect  re-acts  upon  the  soul. 
If  the  intellect  has  received  a  great  shock,  the  soul  is 
shaken  too.  After  what  she  had  heard  said  of  her  that 
week,  the  last  vestige  of  her  personal  dignity  seemed 
gone.  Bereft  of  that,  this  terrible  depression  stole  in 
to  the  vacuum  and  drove  all  peace  before  it.  As  she 
was  walking,  guarded,  from  the  prison  van  into  the 
court  house  each  day  of  her  trial  it  had  been  impossible 
for  her  to  help  seeing  the  huge  placards  of  the  daily 
newspapers,  stuck  on  boards  outside  the  court  house 
door.  She  knew  that  the  whole  of  the  trial  was  in  the 
papers.  She  knew  Maxton's  speech  was  given  in  full. 
vShe  knew  that  for  evermore,  before  the  whole  world, 
she  was  branded  as  what  she  would  not  name.  She 
knew  now,  that  so  branded,  she  was  to  be  taken  to  die 
the  most  ignominious  death  that  could  be  died.  For 
evermore  in  the  eyes  of  those  fellow  creatures  for 
whom  she  had  such  an  eager  sympathy  she  would  be 
odious,  contemptible,  hateful.  The  course  of  nature 
would  not  be  reversed  for  her.  Lepers  occupied  the 
same  position  in  the  estimation  of  their  fellow  men  now 
as  ever.  She  had  lost  the  lover  she  loved  better  than 
all  in  the  world  besides.  Lost  him  first  in  his  soul,  and 
then  in  his  personal  presence.  She  had  horrified  and 
alienated  all  others  who  loved  her,  or  whom  she  loved. 
Finally,  she  had  lost  herself,  and  that  last  treasure 
which  she  could  call  her  own,  the  sacredness  of  her 
womanhood.  Her  name  had  become  what  people  would 
not  mention  before  innocent  girls,  such  as  she  had  been 
a  few  months  ago.  That  one  week  of  her  trial  had 
turned  her  into  a  thing  so  scorned  that  nothing  to  be 
compared  with  it  existed  in  the  whole  animal  or 
vegetable  world.  Not  a  single  known  form  that  matter 
assumes  could  be  placed  side  by  side  with  what  Maxton's 
words  had  made  her.     The  very  spiders  which  crept  in 
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and  out  of  the  holes  and  crannies  in  the  old  prison  walls 
would  be  more  respected  by  human  beings,  her  fellow 
creatures,  with  whom  she  had  such  keen,  such  strongly 
coloured  sympathies,  than  she  was.  This  thought  took 
such  a  startling,  such  a  strange  reality,  that  she  actually 
envied  one  wretched  little  spider  which  ran  about  one 
corner  of  her  cell,  with  a  passionate  envy  she  had  never 
felt  for  any  living  thing  before.  She  saw  now,  and 
acknowledged  without  any  hesitation  or  reserve,  with- 
out any  colouring  of  it  one  way  or  the  other,  or  any 
disputing  with  it,  the  position  she,  Moyrah,  whom  she 
had  known  all  her  life  so  well,  was  in.  There  were  no 
opposing  preconceptions  to  contend  with.  The  strictness 
of  her  Irish  bringing  up,  on  one  point,  at  least,  had 
prevented  that.  No  false  glamour  now^  threw  its  dazzle 
over  her  clear  perception  of  the  truth.  All  nations  in 
all  ages  attested  to  what  she  ever  more  must  be  when 
thought  of  by  or  when  spoken  of  between  her  fellow 
men. 

The  hangman's  rope  would  not  more  surely  divitle 
her  from  her  bodily  life  than  Maxton's  words  had  for 
ever  more  divided  her  from  all  share  in  the  spiritual 
life  of  all  human  beings.  She  had  become  simply  the 
unknown  something  which  remains  when  we  abstract 
from  human  nature  sex  and  its  distinctive  attributes. 
It  was  useless  to  recoil  from  the  legitimate  conclusion 
to  which  common  sense  led  her.  The  strange  utmsual- 
ness,  unnaturalness,  unreality,  of  this  position  is  what 
swayed  her  intellect  in  so  terrible  a  pendulum  that 
those  who  knew  her  best  might  well  have  felt  alarmed. 
The  nervous  system  is  a  telegraphic  system.  The 
brain  is  the  central  office,  what  the  brain  says  the  whole 
system  at  once  accepts.  Moyrah  knew  nothing  of  the 
study  of  the  human  mind  as  revealed  to  the  direct 
gaze  of  consciousness,  or  as  expressing  itself  in  literature 
or  history.  She  knew  nothing  of  the  general  physiolog- 
ical correlations  which  are  traceable  between  outward 
circumstances  and  inward  sensations,  but  of  the  middle 
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aged  women  in  her  own  village  she  knew  a  great  deal. 
She  had  accidentally  been  present  at  some  of  the  solemn 
conclaves  of  those  non-commissioned  officers  of  society. 
She  knew  what  their  opinions  about  certain  people  had 
been ;  and  now  she  had  become  one  of  those  people. 
A  thing  she  had  as  soon  thought  she  would  ever  be  as 
queen  of  Ireland. 

The  antagonism  between  this  view  of  herself  and  the 
thought  of  herself  as  she  had  always  known  herself  to 
be  was  so  fearful  that  it  almost  upset  her  reason. 
Cold  and  dark  and  lonely,  for  the  presence  of  the  female 
warders  intensified  the  loneliness,  the  night  stole  on  in 
that  narrow  prison  cell — the  cell  of  the  condemned — no 
sound  but  the  distant  grating  of  keys  in  heavy  locks, 
and  the  far-off  tread  of  warders'  feet.  Sometimes  a 
whistle  of  wind  under  the  door,  or  a  moan  as  it  swept 
round  the  walls.  The  very  same  wind  that  was 
sweeping  round  Bridget's  room,  and  roaring  in  the 
Hashtheboy  chimneys.  Nothing  in  the  cell  but  dark- 
ness and  past  sins,  and  the  horrible  ghost  of  despair  ; 
now  standing  only  just  inside  the  door  ;  now  within  a 
foot  or  two  of  her,  with  its  arms  outstretched  to  clasp 
her  close,  if  she  yielded  one  inch  for  one  instant.  No 
words  to  comfort  the  prisoner  but  these :  "  That  you  be 
taken  hence  to  the  place  where  you  were  last  confined, 
from  whence  you  came;  and  then  to  a  place  of 
execution." 

Over  and  over  again  Moyrah  found  those  words 
repeating  themselves  in  her  ears :  "  A  place  of  execu- 
tion." The  assent  given  to  words  so  plainly  heard,  and 
yet  not  heard,  is  limited  to  the  range  of  self-conscious- 
ness. She  was  sure,  beyond  all  hazard  of  a  mistake, 
that  she  heard  them  over  and  over  again,  and  yet  she 
knew  she  did  not  hear  them.  She  was  sure  she  saw 
the  faces  of  all  the  people  she  had  ever  known  looking 
at  her,  as  the  judge,  as  Maxton,  as  Miss  Conjugate  had 
looked  at  her  as  she  sat  in  the  dock,  yet  she  knew  she 
did  not  see  them.     But  the  very  reality  of  her  feelings 
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made  those  feelings  take  a  sensible,  almost  a  tangible, 
form.  "  It  is  all  real,  then,"  she  thought,  "  all  real,  and 
not  a  nightmare  that  I  shall  wake  up  from  and  find  that 
Eileen's  arms  round  my  neck  have  nearly  smothered 
me  and  given  me  the  chokes,  in  the  old  carved  chest, 
with  the  moonlight  coming  in  through  the  little  bits  of 
panes  of  glass  in  the  window,  at  home,  at  home^  AT 
HOME." 

And  so  this  was  the  end  of  all.  Away  from  home 
and  friends  and  country,  to  be  taken  alone  to  a  place  of 
execution !  A  place  of  execution  now  her  only 
consolation.  The  wind  moaned  down  the  corridors, 
and  whistled  in  the  iron-barred  window.  And  so  the 
night  stole  on. 


t 


CHAPTER    LXVII. 

ORD  HASHTHEBOY  was  giving  a  political 
luncheon.  That  charming  invention  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  That 
invention  by  which  an  "  instantaneous  process "  of 
digestion  is  secured  by  placing  before  the  eye  a  photo- 
graph of  the  inside  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  one  of 
its  most  absolutely  intolerable  evenings.  Iced  champagne 
was  circulating  freely,  to  wash  down  salmon  a  la 
mayonnaise^  aspic  of  prawns^  jpate  de  foie  gras^  etc.,  etc. 
Hot  soup  began  the  fray  :  grapes,  peaches  and  personal 
abuse  ended  it. 

The  weather  was  distinctly  unfavourable  for  this  sort 
of  thing.  Two  days  before  there  had  been  a  cyclone 
which  had  raged  over  the  country  for  several  hours.  It 
had  unroofed  houses,  torn  trees  up  by  the  roots,  blown 
down  telegraph  posts  and  hay  stacks,  and  caused 
universal  annoyance  and  trouble.  It  had  broken  up  the 
weather,  and  left  it  damp,  heavy,  muggy,  and  depressing. 

After  luncheon  the  party  broke  up  into  divisions,  and 
surrounded  different  platforms  at  which  politicians  of 
varying  degrees  of  eloquence  were  instructing  their  less 
gifted  fellow  creatures  in  the  mysteries  of  diplomacy. 

Some  of  the  audience  changed  about  from  platform  to 
platform,  until  at  last  they  were  reduced  to  a  state  which 
hardly  any  change  could  mend. 

On  the  whole.  Lord  Hashtheboy's  oratorical  web 
caught  the  largest  amount  of  flies.  His  character  was 
one  of  a  not  uncommon  cast  amongst  modern  statesmen. 
To  the  rashness  of  youth  he  united  the  arrogance  of 
middle  life,  and  the  irritability  of  age.     This  combination 
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presents  an  attractive  side  to  the  uninformed  and  humble 
country  politician. 

The  farm  labourers,  small  squireens,  and  village 
tradesmen  who  basked  in  his  aristocratic  smiles,  while 
they  lounged  round  his  platform  in  their  Sunday  clothes, 
considered  his  eloquence  phenomenal  in  quality,  and 
exciting  while  being  imbibed,  like  the  choice  black  teas 
which  they  bought  at  one-and-four  the  pound  at  the 
grocers  next  the  public  house  where  they  drank  his 
health. 

Priggishness  of  address  and  woodenness  of  movement 
passed,  as  it  so  often  does,  for  the  eloquence  of  the  bench 
and  the  diginity  of  the  house  of  Lords.  The  inconsis- 
tency of  an  ignoramus  became  a  mark  of  genius,  because 
it  was  expressed  in  the  tones  of  an  infuriated  boatswain. 
A  peer  of  the  realm  can  barter  away  the  honour  of 
England  before  the  very  eyes  of  those  simple  trusting 
peasants  to  whom  it  is  most  dear,  if  only  he  adopts 
the  manner  and  inculcates  the  morals  of  a  practised 
auctioneer.  • 

An  aesthetic,  elegant,  young  English  orator,  Mr.  Wilful 
Squalling  Grunto  was  speaking  at  another  platform,  and 
other  speakers  were  dotted  about  before  wooden  tables 
on  the  smooth  shaven  lawn.  Speakers  hitherto  unknown 
who  were  trying  to  force  themselves  into  notoriety. 
Men  who  had  not  the  prudence  to  see  that  it  is  safer  not 
to  attract  t^e  public  attention  to  intellectual  deformities, 
which  co'.ild  only  pass  without  censure  when  they  passed 
without  observation.  Orators  whose  mission  in  Hfe  it  is 
to  create  the  evils  they  complain  of,  and  denounce  the 
laws  they  never  obeyed.  There  the}^  were,  civilized 
quadrumana,  because  it  is  better  not  to  call  things  by 
plain  short  names  which  might  give  offence,  chattering 
away,  until  the  few  listeners  who  happened  to  have  been 
travellers  in  tropical  climes  fancied  themselves  once 
more  in  a  forest  peopled  by  their  original  ancestors,  of 
whom  it  is  said  no  man  ever  shoots  a  second,  and  it  has 
never  been  known  that  any  man  twice  shot  a  radical 
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stump  orator.  Here  is  strong  evidence  for  the  descent 
of  man ;  indeed,  Socialists  have  at  all  times  supplied  the 
strongest. 

Simple  niindedj  law  abiding,  country  folk  were 
listening  to  them,  with  their  mouths  and  eyes  wide 
open.  Grunto  in  particular,  with  his  long,  thin,  sallow 
face,  with  its  ghastly  caverns,  where  the  phrenological 
bumps  of  wit  and  humour  should  be  seated,  was  most 
prodigious  and  most  compelling  in  his  declarations  of 
his  perfect  comprehension  of  the  Irish  disposition. 

"^he  people  firmly  believed  him.  Had  he  not  also, 
like  Starry  Yatchly,  studied  that  tormenting  Celtic 
nature  for  six  months  in  the  British  Museum  ?  Do  we 
not  all  know  that  the  Irish  character  is  one  which  adapts 
itself  with  peculiar  suitability  to  being  studied  from  old 
brown  leather  tomes  in  the  ponderous  silence  of  the  most 
solemn  feeling  library  in  England.  The  library  which, 
more  than  any  other,  produces  in  you  the  sensation  of 
being  in  the  gallery  of  a  second-rate  dissenting  chapel 
during  afternoon  service  on  a  wet  day.  Add  to  this 
that  you  bring  to  the  study  of  that  character  a  mind  of 
the  "  complexion,"  as  Shakespeare  says  :  "  For  our 
minds  have  a  complexion  as  much  as  our  bodies."  Of 
a  complexion,  I  say,  like  that  of  the  Indian  civet,  which 
is  ashen,  with  black  spots ;  and  then  every  element  for 
a  perfect  comprehension  of  the  Irish  nature  is  present. 

The  maggot  which  is  devouring  a  wholesome  Stilton 
intended  for  men,  no  doubt  thinks  he  understands  its 
structure  better  than  the  housewife  who  made  it. 

The  two  legged  maggots  who,  hating  everything 
wholesomer  than  themselves,  and  it  is  few  things  they 
have  not  got  to  hate,  are  eating  into,  cankering  and 
destroying  the  most  beautiful  national  character  in  the 
world,  loudly  profess  that  they  alone  out  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  earth,  and  of  Heaven,  too,  understand  that 
character.  They  can  tell  judges,  priests,  and  states- 
men how  to  keep  it  as  it  originally  was  made.  Their 
wits  alone  are  capable  of  erecting  a  larder  which  will 
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preserve  it  for  them  to  feed  on  to  the  last.  One  or  two 
of  his  {luditors,  however,  had  their  doubts  about  the 
validity  of  some  of  his  assertions,  but  they  were  obliged 
to  hold  their  tongues.  It  is  a  pity  that  auditors  of 
modern  political  orations  cannot  get  themselves  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  auditors  in  the  ancient  law,  who 
were  men  whose  duty  it  was  to  interrogate  the  parties 
who  put  forward  dogmatic  statements  in  court.  As 
matters  stood  then,  however,  Grunto  had  it  all  his 
own  way,  and  as  from  the  silent  stares  round  him  he 
imagined  he  was  scoring  a  grand  success  off  his  own 
reel,  that  balloon,  his  head,  rose  higher  and  higher,  as 
it  is  the  nature  of  spherical  hollow  bodies  to  do  when  all 
ballast  has  been  thrown  from  the  car  which  guides  them. 

The  ballast  of  a  slight  diffidence  with  which  he  had 
begun  his  speech  was  soon  discarded,  and  he  soared  aloft 
into  that  fluid,  impenetrable,  ponderable,  compressible, 
elastic  substance  of  political  fables  which  surrounds  the 
earth  of  solid  facts.  Here  he  floated  about  gracefully 
on  diff'erent  gases.  Sometimes  it  was  the  carbonic  acid 
of  his  own  injured  feelings,  because  he  was  not  allowed 
to  force  Communism  down  mouths  the  least  capable 
of  any  in  the  world  of  obtaining  personal  satisfaction 
from  the  taste  of  it.  Sometimes  it  was  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  of  Celtic  manifestations  of  independence  in 
the  reign  of  terror  which  was  passing  over  their  country. 

It  certainly  is  very  odd  why  a  man  is  so  painfully 
ashamed  when  another  man  makes  a  fool  of  him  on  the 
first  of  April,  and  yet  he  may  make  a  fool  of  himself 
every  other  day  in  the  year  and  no  unbidden  blushes 
rise  to  his  modest  cheek. 

But  even  up  in  this  sublimated  atmosphere  of  imagin- 
ation, Grunto  only  wandered  round  and  round  in  a 
confined  circle,  repeated  himself  over  and  over  again 
and,  like  a  nagging  woman,  always  returned  to  the 
fallacy  from  which  he  had  started. 

He  was  very  tall  and  stout,  wore  loose  clothes,  which 
had  a  hangtogether  air,  and  his  limbs  had  a  not  hang- 
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together  air.  He  made  his  hearers  feel  he  might  have 
been  a  distant  relation  of  that  music  hall  man  who  hangs 
himself  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  as  if  he  was  an  old  coat. 
He  had  a  large  beard,  and  tossed  his  head  back  a  good 
deal  as  if  accustomed  to  wearing  a  fez,  and  anxious  to 
show  it  off.  He  wore  a  dark  blue  frock  coat,  and  violets 
in  his  button-hole.  When  first  he  began  his  speech,  he 
was  evidently  nervous  for  a  minute  or  two.  He  spread 
the  palms  of  his  hands  wide  open,  and  rubbed  them 
slowly  up  and  down  the  sides  of  the  hips  of  his  trousers,  as 
if  he  had  been  helping  a  friend  to  honey,  and  was  deter- 
mined to  have  his  hands  like  a  gentleman's,  at  any  rate  ; 
while  he  hemmed  and  hawed,  cleared  his  throat,  bent 
forwards,  and  then  pulled  himself  straight  upwards 
once  or  twice. 

But  he  soon  saw  the  absurdity  of  such  a  man  as  he 
was  being  nervous.  Then  he  dashed  out  with  refresh- 
ing audacity,  and  flung  his  words  about  amongst  all  the 
most  intricate  problems  of  the  day.  He  reminded  some 
of  the  frequenters  of  the  Thames  of  'Any  on  a  Bank 
'oliday,  steering  'is  own  steam  launch  amongst  a  crowd 
of  boats  in  a  thick  fog.  There  was  the  same  fine  deter- 
mination to  go  right  ahead,  right  ahead,  as  fast  as 
possible,  and  swear  there  wasn't  a  fog. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  if  he  had  ever  studied 
the  ten  commandments,  especially  the  eighth,  he  was 
completely  fogged  as  to  what  they  meant. 

As  one  listens  to  such  strings  of  words,  one  wonders 
what  is  going  on  in  the  mind  of  such  a  man? 

What  high  cockalorum  jinks  his  counterfeit  brains 
had  been  up  to  before  this  astounding  medley  of  pro- 
fessional self  contradictions  came  out  of  his  lips  "?  I  say 
professional,  because  talking  nonsense  at  political  meet- 
ings (and  indeed  elsewhere)  has  become  not  a  profession, 
but  the  profession  of  the  day. 

Some  men  are  never  really  clever  except  when  tliey 
are  too  foolish,  and  then  they  are. 

This  was  the  case  with  Grrunto.     There  was  a  jaunty, 
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self-satisfaction  in  his  manner,  which  was  real  cleverness 
when  brought  to  bear  on  a  provincial  and  agricultural 
audience.  A  self  satisfaction  that  almost  rollicked  in 
its  own  glory.  Diffidence  would  have  courted  defeat. 
The  very  extreme  of  bumptiousness  it  would  be  possible 
for  human  nature  to  assume  defied  it. 

But  he  dragged  in  a  power  of  long  words  by  the  skin 
of  their  teeth,  and  his  hearers  thought  him  a  "  wonderful 
clever  gentleman." 

"  Amazed  the  gazing  rustics  ranged  around  ; 

And  still  they  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew 
That  one  small  head  (and  such  a  squashy  looking  one  too) 

Could  carry  all  he  knew." 

It  is  no  wonder  Goldsmith's  village  was  deserted,  if 
orators  of  this  description  flocked  to  it. 

The  real  wonder  is  that  every  village  in  the  shires  is 
not  deserted  about  election  times. 

Women  may  put  their  bodies  into  hooped  petticoats 
on  occasion,  but  some  men  keep  their  minds  in  hoop«d 
petticoats  all  their  lives.  So  the  wilful  squalling  one 
maundered  round  and  round  in  a  vitiated  circle  of  false 
deductions  from  fabulous  premises  with  feminine  per- 
tinacity and  inconsequence.  His  somewhat  squeaky 
voice  rose  at  the  beginning  of  his  sentences  and  fell 
at  the  end ;  down,  down  it  went  until  his  hearers 
experienced  that  hopeless  sensation  which  comes  over 
sea-sick  travellers  when  the  ship  goes  down  into  the 
hollow  between  two  large  waves. 

Surely,  under  such  circumstances,  the  responsibility 
of  listening  quietly — at  all  times  a  tiresome  business 
to  a  lover  of  outdoor  exercises — ceases.  When  a  pub- 
lic speaker  deviates  from  every  rule  of  oratory  he  becomes 
like  a  ship  which  makes  a  "  deviation,"  that  is,  in 
commercial  navigation,  a  departure  without  necessity 
from  the  course  for  which  the  ship  was  insured.  This 
discharges  the  underwriters  from  their  responsibility. 
Auditors   may  be   looked  upon   as  underwriters ;  and 
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truly,  in  more  ways  than  one,  in  the  present  day,  their 
positions  are  similar.  I  say,  therefore,  all  responsibility 
of  listening  quietly  ceases — a  row  becomes  a  virtue. 
The  worm  and  the  mole  are  constructed  to  bore  the 
very  substance  of  the  earth ;  and  the  modern  book- 
worm, run  to  seed  in  a  political  lecturer,  was  surely 
constructed  to  bore  the  very  substance  of  its  inhabitants. 
Who  shall  deliver  us  from  this  trouble,  or  where  can  we 
look  for  a  refuge  ? 

Dense  clouds  of  endless  orations  darken  the  horizon 
of  the  evening  of  our  century.  The  really  astonishing 
thing  is,  the  way  the  people  listen  to  them.  You  will 
see  whole  rows  of  honest  country  folk,  who  generally 
cannot  spare  one  moment  from  their  shorthorns,  their 
steers,  their  beans  and  their  barley,  sitting  patiently 
for  hours,  without  a  yawn  or  a  sigh,  while  disquisitions 
of  ridiculous  length  are  being  poured  over  them. 

These  maunderings  usually  come  from  the  lips  of 
men  like  Grunto,  who  would  teach  Huxley  physiology, 
Tyndal  the  nature  of  light,  Darwin  natural  history,  and 
Cardinal  Newman  theology,  but  who,  as  a  rule,  would 
do  well  to  take  a  lesson  in  learning  their  own  trade 
from  the  farmers  they  pretend  to  instruct. 

It  seems  odd  that  no  educational  faddist  has  ever 
been  able  to  persuade  the  modern  political  lecturer  to 
add  a  smattering  of  self-knowledge  to  his  already 
varied  curriculum.  An  elementary  acquaintance  with 
even  the  superficial  part  of  our  own  character  might 
be  useful  when  we  lay  ourselves  out  to  instruct  others. 
It  might  prevent  talk  so  far  outstripping  thought  that 
sometimes  it  seems,  on  the  Darwinian  theory,  that  the 
organs  of  articulation,  especially  cock-crowing,  will 
adapt  themselves  to  a  gallinaceous  age,  and  the  tongue 
will  wag  on  and  on,  ever  getting  larger  and  larger, 
while  the  brain  dwindles  to  nothing. 

Fine  buxom  dairy-farm  matrons,  whose  butter  is 
renowned  all  over  the  country,  will  sit  through  these 
remarkable   orations   without  a  frown   on  their   bland 
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foreheads  ;  though  surely  their  thoughts  must  some- 
times wander  to  that  wicked  young  dairymaid  at  home, 
who,  by  her  bad  manipulation  in  churning,  is  spoiling  the 
butter,  and  making  it  soft  and  greasy. 

There  are  so  many  things  to  be  thought  of  in  making 
butter.  The  cow  must  be  well,  and  to  be  well  must 
have  a  certain  amount  of  intellect  in  order  to  choose  her 
food  correctly.  All  these  things,  and  many  others,  are 
usually  considered  at  our  more  advanced  dairies ;  but 
there  is  one  thing  invariably  lost  sight  of,  and  that  is 
the  digestion,  or  indigestion  of  the  butter  eater.  How 
rich  can  he  stand  the  butter?  It  is  a  question  very  much 
neglected,  too,  in  the  making  up  of  oratorical  butter. 

A  demi-god  from  the  London  socialists  was  speaking 
at  a  table  not  far  from  Grunto,  whose  supporter  and  ally 
he  was.  He  buttered  the  agricultural  labourer  well; 
but  it  might  be  described  as  the  "  butter  of  arsenic," 
which  is  a  sublimated  chloride  of  arsenic.  These  fellows 
he  was  speaking  to  could  take  it  pretty  strong  ;  however, 
in  his  case,  unlike  Grunto's,  the  poison  was  truly  sub- 
limated into  the  chloride  of  fiery  if  not  chastened 
eloquence.  In  his  hands  the  freedom  of  the  individual 
Irishman  became  like  Louis  XVI.,  dragged  to  the 
guillotine.  It  is  well  known  that  the  awkwardness  of 
the  executioners  at  that  fatal  scene  caused  a  kind  of 
struggle  when  the  king  was  bound  to  the  balance  plank 
(bascule),  which  ended  in  more  than  usual  mutilation. 
So  it  was  with  poor  Ireland's  freedom.  It  struggled 
beneath  his  rough  hands,  and  eventually  died  under  the 
fierce  blow  of  his  concluding  words — words  which 
shocked  many  of  his  good  simple  hearers — with  more 
than  ordinary  mutilation. 

It  so  happened  that  Lord  Botharmy  heard  those 
concluding  words,  and  reflected  on  them.  He  had, 
hitherto,  enjoyed  the  meeting,  enjoyed  the  good  things 
provided  for  the  feast ;  above  all,  enjoyed  that  sweetest 
of  pleasures,  hearing  the  sound  of  his  own  voice. 
After  this   he   enjoyed   them    as   an   alderman    might 
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his  turtle  soup,  if  he  took  it  sitting  on  the  extreme  end 
of  the  bowsprit  of  a  racing  schooner  under  full  sail  in 
a  heavy  sea.  It  is  delightful  to  play  with  edged  tools, 
until  one  of  them  slices  an  important  part  of  our  right 
hand  away.  The  poet  laureates  of  plunder  and  assassina- 
tion are  more  pleasantly  studied  during  our  young  days 
at  Oxford  in  the  pages  of  history  than  across  the  social 
board  at  which  we  ourselves  have  been  sitting  in  later 
life. 

Lord  Botharmy  felt  a  head-ache  coming  on.  A  head- 
ache beginning  in  the  occiput,  extending  forwards  and 
downwards,  causing  obscuration  of  sight ;  but  it  did  not 
prevent  him  from  meditating,  it  rather  added  poignancy 
to  his  reflections.  The  delight  of  pleasing  the  multitude 
and  feeling  himself  in  the  van  of  progress  assumed 
mezzotinto  shades ;  but  his  discomfort  was  a  thing  of 
naught  to  the  speakers  ;  on  and  on  they  went,  each 
speech  developed  their  principles  more  distinctly. 

Parallax  undertook  to  prove  that  the  earth  was  flat, 
and  won  a  number  of  believers  to  his  side.  Mr. 
Rowbotham,  encouraged,  no  doubt,  by  his  example, 
declared  he  would  prove,  by  observations  with  a 
telescope,  made  from  the  Eddystone  lighthouse,  from 
the  Hoe,  and  from  the  beach  at  Plymouth,  that  the  sea 
was  flat. 

So  far  did  they  both  succeed  that  many  people  were 
convinced,  if  not  that  their  theory  was  correct,  at  least 
that  some  of  the  most  scientific  men  of  the  day  had 
been  caught  tripping.  Delightful  thought  to  the  non-* 
scientific  mind,  which  is  usually  the  anti-scientific  mind. 
The  fiery  privateer  from  the  metropolis  undertook  to 
prove  that  human  society  was  all  flat,  flat  as  the  earth, 
and  that  human  characters  were  all  flat,  flat  as  the  sea. 
One  flat  undertook  to  prove  two  flats. 

But,  perhaps,  those  who  are  not  Socialists  may  console 
themselves  with  the  hope  that  when  the  sea  and  earth 
are  proved  beyond  dispute  to  be  flat,  then,  and  not 
before   will   human   society    and    human    character  be 
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proved  to  be  flat,  one  big  flat,  which  will  remain  flat 
for  ever,  like  the  minds  which  introduced  the  idea. 

Standing  side  by  side  on  a  platform  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  grounds  were  a  celebrated  Irish  leader,  and  one 
of  the  foremost  Socialists  of  the  day.  There  was  no  one 
else  on  the  platform  but  these  two.  Each  made  a  speech 
containing  most  flattering  allusions  to  the  other — to  the 
good  work  each  was  doing.  That  night  the  Socialist  was 
to  take  the  chair  at  a  grand  dinner  at  which  the  Irish 
leader  was  to  be  the  guest  of  the  evening.  They  then 
walked  to  the  refreshment  tent.  While  walking  they 
heard  a  labouring  man  who  was  passing  them  speak 
with  a  genuine  brogue. 

"  Stop  a  minute,"  said  the  English  lecturer,  "  I've 
got  something  for  him."  He  quickly  produced  from 
his  pocket,  which  seemed  full  of  them,  a  bundle  of  papers. 
These  he  handed  to  the  poor  man.  He  was  a  citizen  of 
Kinsale,  Co.  Cork,  who  had  come  over  to  Plymouth  to 
look  for  work,  bringing  his  newly  married  wife  with  him. 

"  Take  this,  my  good  man,  take  this,"  and  he  pushed 
the  papers  into  his  hand. 

"  Thank  yer  honour  kindly."  He  touched  his  hat  and 
grasped  the  little  bundle  with  innocent  interest.  As  soon 
as  the  two  gentlemen  had  passed  on  he  began  to  read 
one  of  the  papers  aloud  to  his  wife. 

It  was  headed,  "  Jesus  Eedivivus,"  and  ran  as  follows : 
"JESUS  REDIVIVUS." 


*'  Have  ye  heard  of  Father  Larkin, 
And  the  games  he  does  embark  in  ? 
Cures  the  Irish  blind  and  cripples, 
Bless  him !  and  at  night  he  tipples 

With  the  folks  he  healed  intoirely. 

"  From  the  clouds  the  Virgin  Mary, 
Patroness  of  Tipperary, 
Does  inspire  the  wonder-worker, 
Who's  as  pop'lar  as  a  porker 

In  the  whisky  land  of  Erin. 
II.  U 
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"  'Mong  the  country  folk  of  Surrey 
He'd  no  chance  ;  so  in  a  hurry 
He  rejoined  his  Irish  minions 
Who  revere  the  priest's  opinions— 

Always  back  the  biggest  humbug. 

"  Now,  to  crown  his  holy  mission 
And  remove  the  Irish  scission, 
He  might  coax  the  God  of  Heaven 
To  shell  out,  say  millions  seven. 

All  arrears  of  rint  to  settle." 

(From  The  Freethinker  for  Jan.  6,  1889,  p.  7.) 

A  little  lower  down  on  the  page  of  another  copy  of 
the  same  paper  which  Mahoney  (that  was  his  name) , 
of  Kinsale,  found  folded  up  inside  the  first  one  was  this 
riddle : 

•' Why  should  Jesus  Christ  remind  us  of  Ireland?  Because 
he  is  a  shamrock." 

Again,  a  little  below : — 

"  '  If  one  take  from  thee  thy  coat,  give  him  thy  cloke  also,' 
says  Jesus  Christ.  '  Not  for  Joseph,'  cries  one  of  the  priests  of 
St-  Joseph's  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Birmingham.  His  rever- 
ence found  a  burglar  rifling  one  of  the  alms-boxes,  pursued  him, 
and  handed  him  over  to  the  police." 

"  Tare  it  up,  Mahoney,"  said  his  wife,  fiercely,  her 
face  flushing  crimson,  while  she  put  out  her  hand  to 
seize  the  paper. 

"  Lave  it  alone !  "  said  her  husband,  pushing  away 
her  hand.  "  Shure  he's  a  grate  frind  av  wan  av  the 
grate  laydurs  av  the  Oirish  nashin,  an'  he  walkin'  arrum 
in  arrum  wid  him.  Take  yer  oath  for  it,  there's  some- 
thin'  worth  radin'  in  it ;  "  and  keeping  her  at  arm's 
length,  he  read  on,  not  aloud,  but  to  himself. 

Mrs.  Mahoney  read  over  her  husband's  shoulder  and 
saw  the  paper  was  the  Freethinker^  for  November  18th, 
1888. 

"  I   don't   care  whose  frind   he  is,"  she  exclaimed, 
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"  but  'tis  a  shame  for  ye  to  be  radin'  thim  things ! " 
and  she  tried  again  to  catch  the  bundle  of  papers  from 
her  husband's  hands. 

But  his  attention  was  absorbed,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life  he  pushed  her  roughly  away.  She  was  angry 
and  silent,  he  read  on  to  himself.  He  read  on,  and 
les  filches  empoisonnies  of  central  Paris,  instead  of 
VAfrique  centrale^  transported  across  the  channel, 
entered  into  his  Irish  heart.  He  soon  came  to  a  parody 
on  the  scenes  described  in  the  earlier  chapters  of 
St.  Luke,  which  may  be  seen  for  itself  under  the 
heading  of  "  Extra  Special  Dispatch  from  our  Extra- 
ordinary iErial  Commissioner,"  in  the  Freethinker  for 
December  2nd,  1888.  Mahoney  read  on,  and  a  curious 
set  of  sensations  came  over  him  as  he  did  so.  He  was 
like  a  galvanometer.  His  innate  love  of  absolute 
freedom  from  all  sorts  of  law,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  was 
one  pole — let  us  say  the  north  pole — which  upset  all 
instruments  of  reasonable  judgment.  The  south  p(5le, 
which  upset  them  equally,  was  his  national  love  of 
something  original,  something  which  presented  a  new 
experience,  which  might  help  him  in  resenting  his 
wrongs  and  in  making  a  nation.  These  two  between 
them  were  like  the  ram  of  the  hydraulic  lift  at  South 
Kensington  Science  Schools.  This  ram  acts  like  a 
very  large  though  weak  magnet,  and  prevents  the 
possibility  of  doing  any  valuable  or  important  work 
with  the  galvanometer  there,  except  at  night.  In  this 
medley  of  conflicting  currents  the  inspiration,  which  is 
never  far  from  any  genuine  Irish  character,  could  not 
make  itself  felt.  How  was  a  labouring  man,  who  had 
not  had  time  to  become  as  highly  educated  as  some 
people,  to  see  that  he  had  before  him  selected  specimens 
of  that  correctness  and  delicacy  of  French  taste  which 
is  gradually  educating  us  up  as  a  nation,  until  we  can 
take  pleasure  in  the  less  draped  phases  of  intellectual 
revolt  ?  That  unsophisticated  Irish  workman  had  now 
before  him  the  cultured  agnostic  undraped.     He  was 

u2 
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not  quite  sure  whether  he  liked  him  or  not.     Part  of 
him  liked  him  and  part  of  him  did  not. 

During  the  continued  silence  of  his  wife  he  proceeded 
to  study  the  new  gospel,  and,  without  knowing  it,  his 
mind  went  through  the  process  of  trying  to  find  out 
whether  it  was  a  gospel  or  not ;  for  a  gospel  which  is 
not  good  news  is  no  more  a  gospel  than  a  bill  of  fare  is 
a  dinner.  So  he  worked  his  right  good,  though  but 
slightly  educated,  brains  over  the  new  gospel.  Once  or 
twice  he  did  shudder  over  that  which  is  to  elevate  the 
artistic  taste  and  refine  the  poetic  ear — to  be  the  guide 
in  life  and  the  consolation  in  death  of  the  children  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

With  head  bent  down  and  wrinkled  brow  he  studied 
that  word-picture,  which  all  literary  critics  who  read  it 
will  allow  at  once  is,  must  logically  be,  superior — mark, 
superior — in  its  majestic  dignity  to  what  we  might  have 
expected  Dante  or  Shakespeare,  who  belonged  to  the 
inferior  creed  of  Christianity,  to  have  produced  if  called 
on  to  write  a  fifth  gospel. 

He  was  fond  of  pictures,  and,  indeed,  a  bit  of  an 
artist  himself.  He  had  painted  the  half  doors  of  cottages 
before  now.  But  he  did  not  demand  that,  having  got 
the  word-picture,  the  scientific  Socialist  should  now 
present  him  with  the  painted  picture,  which  should 
as  much  excel  the  greatest  works  of  Raphael  and 
Fra  Angelico  as  the  Freethinker's  creed  excels  the 
Christian's.  He  did  not  say :  *'  The  walls  of  the 
Academy  are  open  to  you,  and  I  will  stand  by  and 
see."  He  did  not  see  that  it  was  but  logic  to  demand  a 
picture  notably  better  than  those,  above  all,  which  Fra 
Angelico  painted  on  his  knees.  He  did  not  see  that  if 
the  Christian's  creed  is  utterly  false  and  bad,  these  must 
be  the  most  contemptible  works  of  art  of  all,  the  most 
easily  distanced  by  the  brush  of  Freethought.  He  did 
not  see  this  at  present. 

He  was  fond  of  music,  too.  He  had  a  bit  of  a  fiddle 
of  his  own,  and  cheered  up  many  a  wet  winter  evenings 
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with  the  "Eakes  of  Mallow"  and  "Johnny  Comes 
Marching  Home,"  and  not  a  boy  in  the  place  could 
beat  him  at  "  The  Wearing  of  the  Green."  He  had 
learned  the  pipes  from  the  Kerry  piper,  and  could  bring 
tears  into  your  eyes  with  "  I'm  Sitting  by  the  Stile, 
Mary  "  and  "  Dermot  Astore." 

He  was  a  clever  fellow  in  his  way,  as  I  said  before, 
but  he  did  not  demand  a  musical  picture — a  musical 
service  for  the  creed  of  Freethought  which  should 
exceed  in  beauty  and  grandeur  Mozart's  Twelfth  Mass, 
Palestrina's  Mass,  and  Gounod's  Mass  as  much  as  the 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  truth  must  ever  exceed  that  of 
falsehood. 

He  held  the  word-picture  of  the  new  gospel  in 
his  hands,  why,  then,  did  he  not  ask  for  the  musical 
picture  and  the  painted  picture  ?  Until  he  had  these 
he  could  not  form  a  correct  judgment  on  the  creative 
motive  power  for  which  he  was  asked  to  exchange 
Christianity. 

If  Mahoney  had  only  known  a  little  more,  he  wauld 
probably  have  made  these  demands,  for  he  was  naturally 
a  practical  man.  He  had,  too,  that  wonderfully  workable 
knowledge — confined  in  scope  though  it  was — which 
springs  from  direct  contact  with  the  things  known,  rather 
than  with  the  books  which  describe  them,  and  which 
seem  to  be  written  by  men  who  know  them  not.  This 
is  a  knowledge  which  our  educationists  are  beginning 
to  bring  more  and  more  into  practice  in  their  dealings 
with  their  pupils  every  day ;  being,  no  doubt,  at  last 
startled  at  the  phonographic  condition  they  were  landing 
them  in.  If  he  had  only  known  and  been  in  contact 
with  just  those  things ;  Michael  i\.ngelo's,  Leonardi  da 
Vinci's,  Guido's,  Raphael's,  Fra  Angelico's  pictures, 
Millet's  picture  of  the  Angelus ;  the  music  of  Mozart, 
Palestrina,  Gounod,  and  others,  who,  of  course,  cannot 
be  all  named — the  mere  printed  word-presentation  of 
the  Comic  Nazareth,  with  its  predicaments  and  its 
predicables  and  its  equivocal  arguments,  would  either 
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have  had  no  eiFect,  or  would  have  had  its  effect  so 
subdivided  that  it  would  have  been  powerless  to  dissolve 
the  constituents  of  his  shrewd  natural  common  sense. 

Workmen  like  Mahoney  are  obliged  to  earn  their 
bread,  if  they  are  to  live  at  all,  and  therefore  have  not 
much  time  to  travel,  at  present.  No  doubt  the  days 
will  come  when  they  will  have  more,  and  then  the 
niillenium  hoped  for  by  socialistic  infidels  may  not  be  so 
near  as  they  imagine.  Instead  of  the  working  man's 
money  going  to  fill  the  pockets  of  the  leaders  of  revolt, 
it  may  go.  to  filling  the  intellect  of  the  working  man 
himself  with  arguments  which  will  cut  large  holes  in 
the  pockets  of  those  leaders  to  whom  the  working  man 
ought  to  be  so  grateful.  So  very  grateful.  And  those 
arguments  may  have  been  evolved  by  direct  contact 
with  those  very  things  the  leaders — while  praising  them 
up  to  the  skies- — had  rather  the  working  man  had  sidled 
round  from  afar.  So  much  rather.  To  help  him  in 
this  sidling  process  is  the  life  and  death  struggle  of 
some  of  the  more  quick  sighted  leaders  at  this  very 
moment. 

We  have  only  to  take  up  any  of  the  journals  which 
call  themselves  the  leading  journals  of  the  modern 
working  man  to  see  this  fact  exemplified  in  a  manner 
so  striking  that  sometimes  it  all  but  takes  away  our 
breath.  The  following  is  the  mode  into  which  the  form 
of  many  modern  syllogisms  for  the  working  man  are 
cast.  "  I  will  make  the  most  tremendous  flash  in  the 
pan  about  letting  you  know  some  things — if  I  may  only 
keep  you  ignorant  of  others  ;  and,  above  all,  keep  you 
ignorant  that  you  are  ignorant  of  them.  You  shall  have 
schools  like  blackberries  on  the  hedges.  You  shall  have 
school  boards  enough  to  build  an  ark  for  scientific 
salvation  from  the  deluge  of  orthodoxy,  to  teach  you 
that  two  and  two  make  fifty — if  only — if  only  we  may 
keep  you  ignorant  that  it  makes  four.  Above  all  if  only 
we  may  keep  you  ignorant  that  you  are  ignorant  that 
it  does." 
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Meantime  Mahoney  and  his  wife  sat  down  on  a  wooden 
seat  under  a  tree,  near  an  open  air  refreshment  bar.  He 
was  still  reading,  and  she  still  sulking. 

The  Irish  leader  and  the  Socialist  entered  the  refresh- 
ment tent  set  apart  for  the  aristocracy.  There  they 
were  joined  by  Hashtheboy  and  one  or  two  other  English 
gentlemen  and  noblemen,  and  as  they  drank  champagne 
and  eat  veal  cutlets  and  green  peas,  they  discussed  the 
most  efficient  way  of  forcing  the  French  system  of  de- 
nominational education  on  the  Irish  nation.  So  that 
young  Ireland  might  grow  up  like  young  France.  So 
that  her  sons'  deaths  might  be  like  St.  Cyr's,  and  her 
daughters'  lives  like  Moyrah's. 

Meantime  Grunto,  encouraged  by  applause,  had  gone 
on  and  on  from  bombast  to  prose,  and  back  again  from 
prose  to  bombast,  till  he  had  just  about  tired  out  some 
of  his  audience.  As  Shakespeare  says,  speaking  of 
greater  attractions  than  were  to  be  found  in  his  eloquence: 

"The  sovereignty  of  either  being  so  great 
That  oft  they  interchange  each  other's  seat."  * 

And  some  of  the  less  nimble  intellects  said:  "  A  great 
authority  on  the  Irish  question.  So  glad  I  came  to  hear 
him !  Seems  to  have  the  whole  subject  completely  at 
his  finger's  ends !  But  then,  small  wonder !  Has  he 
not  studied  it  for  six  months  in  the  British  Museum ! 
By  George  !  six  months  !     Think  of  that !  " 

And  so  they  sipped  their  champagne,  and  stimulated 
their  jaded  appetites  with  one  delicacy  after  another ; 
those  delicacies  which  the  liberty  they  would  deny  to 
others  alone  had  enabled  them  to  obtain. 

Would  their  tone  have  changed,  would  any  bitterness 
have  mingled  with  their  cup  of  self-complacency,  could 
they  have  followed  us  where  we  shall  go,  and  looked  in 
upon  the  victim  of  those  principles  of  Communism  they 
were  exerting  their  influence  to  spread?  And  to  spread 
in  a  land,  radically,  and  at  heart,  opposed  to  all  their 
deeper  meanings. 
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What  politics  would  those  noblemen  who  got  up  and 
sanctioned  the  meeting  have  found  to  act  as  a  foil  to  the 
scene  before  them  ?  Would  they  have  turned  away  in 
disgust  from  the  mortar  where  they  were  pounding  their 
English  coronets  to  powder  in  order  that  they  might 
have  dust  enough  to  throw  into  the  eyes  of  their  poorer 
fellow  countrymen  ?  Or  would  they  have  continued  to 
reflect,  with  that  perfect  satisfaction  which  some  natures 
find  in  such  reflections,  that  they  were  making 
themselves  personally  popular  for  the  moment,  and 
that  they  did  not  care  a  button  what  consequences 
ensued  to  those  who  came  after  them  ? 

Their  character  was  rising  into  ridge  upon  ridge  of 
beautiful  philanthropy  which  would  attract  the  admir- 
ation of  all  their  present  hearers,  and  of  everyone  of  that 
great  unknown  audience  who  would  read  their  speech 
in  the  papers  on  the  morrow.  But  they  might  be 
mistaken.  The  possibility  was  not  apocryphal.  There 
are  negroes  in  Africa  who  raise  the  flesh  on  their  faces 
into  parallel  ridges,  or  cicatrices,  which  they  consider 
a  great  additional  personal  attraction.  But  artists 
educated  in  a  difl'erent  school  have  now  and  then  been 
known  profanely  to  call  them  deformities. 


CHAPTER    LXVIL 


"  LOOK   ON  THIS    PICTURE   AND   ON    THAT. 

ST  was  a  dark  chilly  day  for  the  time  of  year.  It 
had  rained  all  the  early  morning,  and  heavy  clouds 
—  now  hung  low  down  in  the  sky.  In  a  cheerless 
white-washed  cell,  with  a  little  round  window  high  up 
in  the  wall,  sat  a  prisoner.  The  prison  in  which  she 
sat  was  not  twenty  minutes  by  train  from  the  spot 
where  Lord  Hashtheboy  was,  at  that  moment,  giving 
his  political  luncheon.  In  an  hour  she  was  going  to  die. 
Death,  which  in  every-day  life  seems  such  an  immense, 
immense  way  oiF,  and  so  very  unlikely  to  come  at  all, 
takes  a  different  aspect  when  it  is  close  upon  us.  We 
wonder,  then,  we  ever  found  time  to  think  of  anything 
else. 

Moyrah  Hegarty,  for  she  was  the  prisoner,  was  sitting 
alone,  buried  in  deep  thought ;  her  eyes  looked  as  if 
they  saw  nothing  but  what  was  unseen  by  others. 
She  had  received  the  last  sacraments  that  morning, 
and  had  spent  several  hours  in  prayer.  She  was  now 
thinking  that  soon  she  would  see  those  relations  for 
whose  souls  she  had  all  her  life  prayed  so  fervently. 
She  trusted  that  others  would  remember  her  when  she 
was  gone ;  she  had  not  forgotten  the  dead,  so  she  had 
a  right  to  hope  that  when  she  was  numbered  with  them 
she  would  not  be  forgotten. 

As  she  sat  there,  she  looked  not  altogether  unlike 
one  of  Fra  Angelico's  pictures  of  a  soul  before  the 
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judgment  scat.  There  had  always  been  about  her 
movements,  gestures  and  voice,  what  there  is  about 
every  work  of  that  great  master's,  an  impossibiUty  of 
expressing  any  feeling  which  is  unworthy ;  of  bringing 
before  men,  even  for  a  moment,  any  of  those  travesties 
of  human  passion  which  make  us  forget  the  dignity 
of  our  nature,  and  the  sanctity  of  every  emotion 
which  has  been  planted  in  it.  His  attempts  to  depict 
such  sentiments  remind  us  of  a  child's  —  a  school- 
board  child's — electioneering  sketches  on  a  suburban 
wall,  so  far  removed  are  they  from  the  truth. 

Had  Moyrah  tried  to  represent  them  in  real  life  there 
would  have  been  the  same  fiasco,  she  could  not  have 
done  it. 

You  felt  this  as  you  watched  her,  without  thinking 
it  out,  or,  least  of  all,  putting  it  into  words.  You 
felt  it  unconsciously,  as  she  felt  the  deep  silence  of 
her  cell. 

Now,  except  that  her  dress  was  different,  she  bore  a 
strong  resemblance  to  one  of  these  little  blue  and  pink 
saved  souls,  whose  faces  express  what  hers  reflected, 
the  light  of  that  love  and  hope  which  have  winged  the 
faith  of  Christendom  in  her  flight  towards  heaven  for 
eighteen  centuries.  Faith  so  real  that  it  sometimes 
seems  an  insult  to  call  it  faith  at  all. 

It  was  a  good  thing  she  could  abstract  her  mind  from 
surrounding  circumstances,  for  the  gloom  of  that  cell 
required  an  antidote.  Only  one  thing  enlivened  it,  and 
that  was  a  bunch  of  many  coloured  autumn  leaves,  in 
an  old  red  earthenware  pot,  which  Cormac,  knowing 
her  love  for  them,  had  brought  her;  but  even  they 
spoke  of  the  sadness  of  decay.  Their  framework  and 
tinting  were  a  miracle  of  beauty,  and  yet,  had  Cormac 
not  found  them  they  would  have  mouldered  on  the 
ground  unseen. 

Now  their  crimson  and  russet  glow  made  her 
think  that  sorrow  was  like  autumn,  and  had  a  light 
of  its  own;  it  would  pass  away,  too,  as  autumn  did. 
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She  trusted,  humbly,  that  she  was  now  not  very 
far  from  a  country  like,  to  her  mind,  Ireland  in  many 
respects,  but  different  in  this  one,  that  sin  and  suffering 
would  be  as  impossible  as  the  decay  of  the  leaf;  out- 
siders would  no  longer  be  able  to  force  those  twin 
miseries  into  it. 

Her  imprisonment  had  taught  her  a  lesson.  She  had 
learned,  in  solitude  and  silence,  what  well  pointed 
crayons  the  disappointments  of  this  life  are  for 
drawing  the  outline  of  the  life  to  come ;  pictures,  and 
well  filled  in  pictures,  too,  of  what  might  be  waiting 
for  her  after  she  had  been  purified,  were  often  in  her 
mind.  She  had  found  that  heaven  had  become  a  real 
place  to  her,  as  real  as  the  kitchen  at  the  Blue  House. 

With  its  sainted  inhabitants,  who  had  gone  through 
life  before  her,  she  had  always  been  on  familiar  terms, 
and  since  she  had  been  in  prison  she  had  got  to 
know  them  better  than  ever ;  they  were  all  real 
genuine  friends  now,  in  whose  society  she  mixed 
from  morning  till  night,  for  she  was  left  almost 
entirely  alone  as  far  as  the  inhabitants  of  this  world 
are  concerned. 

She  had  a  humble  and  trembling,  though  earnest, 
hope  that  she  might  be  saved.  But  she  expected  a  long 
and  rigorous  purgatory. 

Often  and  often  she  wondered  whether  she  should  find 
the  judge  in  heaven  less  severe  than  the  judge  on  earth 
had  been. 

At  length  she  took  out  the  little  old  fashioned  crucifix 
which  she  always  wore  next  her  heart,  looked  at  it,  and 
wondered  no  more. 

Her  peace  of  mind,  of  which  Maxton's  words  had 
robbed  her  at  the  time  of  the  trial,  had  come  back 
again  now. 

If  that  spotless  virgin,  before  whose  shrine  she  had  so 
often  knelt,  and  who  was  herself  altogether  without  sin, 
did  not  disdain  her,  why  should  she  trouble  herself  about 
the  disdain  of  fellow  sinners  ? 
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If  slie,  who  is  the  crown,  and  who  evermore  will  be 
the  crown,  of  all  womanhood,  was  content  to  be  her 
friend,  why  should  the  desertion  of  other  friends  of  her 
own  sex  distress  her  ? 

If  the  model  of  all  mothers  would  take  her  hand  in 
hers,  and  clasp  it  with  that  touch  which  a  mother's  hand 
alone  can  give,  why  should  she  grieve  if  other  mothers 
warned  their  daughters  against  her  ? 

Here  was  comfort  indeed,  which  did  not  vanish 
when  the  terrors  of  the  dark  night  in  the  prison  cell 
closed  round  her. 

If  the  heart  on  which  reposed  the  Creator  of  this 
world,  and  of  all  worlds  which  astronomy  shows  or 
suggests  to  us  on,  on,  for  ever  into  endless  space,  still 
beat  for  her,  would  still  draw  her  to  itself  with  a  warm 
human  sympathy  which  took  the  thorn  out  of  every 
wound,  why  should  she  be  depressed  because  little  or- 
dinary hearts,  which  saw  no  further  than  their  own  out- 
sides,  were  chilled  against  her  ? 

The  Catholic  chaplain  of  the  jail  had  given  her  a  little 
book  of  old  English  hymns,  and  she  found  herself  con- 
stantly repeating  the  one  by  the  renowned  Robert 
Grosstest,  who  died  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  1253,  and 
which  he,  no  doubt,  composed  before  the  then  world 
wide  famous  shrine  of  our  Lady  of  Lincoln.  The  Latin 
was  on  one  side  of  the  page,  but  she  did  not  bother 
herself  with  that.  She  said,  over  and  over  again,  the 
admirable  translation,  and  each  time  came  a  comfort 
that  no  man  could  tell  into  her  soul. 

She  observed  that  the  curious  and  interesting  part  of 
it  was,  that  the  first  word  of  each  verse  was  a  word  of 
the  Hail  Mary ;  and  made  the  whole  in  proper  order ; 
and  so  did  the  first  word  of  each  verse  of  the  translation  ; 
this  took  her  fancy  greatly.  Her  taste  was  always  for 
quaint  old  things ;  and  the  odder  the  turns  in  a  poem, 
the  better  she  liked  it.  "  Ave  Maria,  gratia  plena. 
Dominus  tecum.  Benedicta  tu  in  mulieribus,  et  bene- 
dictus  fructus  ventris  tui." 
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«  Hail,  Mary  !  full  of  grace.     Our  Lord  is  with  thee.     Blessed 
art  thou  amongst  women,  and  blessed  is  the  fruit  of  thy  womb." 


"  Ave  Dei  genetrix  et  immaculata 
Virgo,  cceli  gaudium,  toti  mundo  nata, 
Ad  salutem  hominum  in  exemplum  data, 
Dignare  me  laudare  te  virgo  sacrata. 

II. 

"  Maria  miseria  per  te  terminatur, 
Et  misericordia  per  te  revocatur, 
Per  te  navigantibus  stella  Maris  datur 
Lumen,  vide,  panditur  portus  demonstratur. 

III. 
"  PUna  medicamine,  abundans  unguentis,^ 
Audi  preces  pauperis  coram  te  plangentis, 
Respice  in  faciem  lacrimas  fundentis 
Et  livoris  vulnera  sana,  plagas  mentis. 


IV. 

"  Gratia  te  reddidit,  virgo,  gratiosamx, 
Te  vestivit  lilio  sparsit  in  te  rosam, 
Te  virtutum  floribus  fecit  speciosam 
Intus  et  exterius  totam  luminosam. 

V. 

"  Dominus  rex  omnium  ex  te  nobis  fecit 
Cellam  pigmentariam  et  in  te  confecit 
Medicinam  omnium  quae  sibi  subjecit 
Morbos  segrotantium  saluti  refecit. 

VI. 

"  Tecum  tota  trinitas  fecit  mansionem. 
Plenitudo,  sanctitas  tecum  stationem 
Elegerunt  intra  te  ad  perfectionem 
Praebendo  te  omnibus  vitse  lectionem. 
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VII. 

"  Benedicta  benedic  te  benedicentes, 
Ut  in  tuis  laudibus  semper  sint  ferventes  ; 
Infunde  dulcedinem  in  eorum  mentes 
Ut  in  Sanctis  moribus  sint  proficientes. 

VIII. 

'•  Tu  in  mulieribus  optima  figura, 
Angelorum  omnium  regem  paritura, 
A  creantis  omnia  singulari  cura 
Dignior  es  condita  omni  creatura. 

IX. 

"  Et  benedictus  Dt7is,  qui  cuncta  creavit 
Et  in  matris  utero  te  sanctificavit, 
Et  beatus  genitor,  qui  te  generavit 
Et  beata  ubera  matris,  quae  lactavit. 

X. 

"  Fructus  tuus,  domina,  fructus  angelorum, 
Quo  fruuntur,  cibus  est  omnium  sanctorum, 
Ipsa  delectatio,  dulcedo  eorum, 
Qui  suorum  ambulant  viam  mandatorum. 

XI. 

"  Tui  ergo  filii  redempti  cruore, 
Quem  in  crucis  praelio  fudit  cum  liquore, 
Hac  peruncti  gratia,  te  laudamus  ore, 
Ut  in  tuis  laudibus  simus  et  amore. 

XIL 

"  Ventris  habitaculum  rex  regum  intra vit, 
Quasi  tabernaculum  hoc  inhabitavit, 
Pugnaturus  propter  nos  ibi  se  armavit 
Armis  condecentibus,  quibus  hostem  stravit." 

(See  "  Mone  Hymni  Latini,"  tom.  ii.,  p,  100.) 
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TRANSLATION. 
I. 

^^Hail,  0  maid  immaculate!     Hail,  predestinated 
Virgin  Mother  of  our  God,  through  whom,  regenerated. 
Earth  salvation  finds,  heaven  joy,  best  model  contemplated, 
Make  my  lays  thy  fitting  praise,  0  Virgin  consecrated. 

II. 

"  Mary,  all  our  misery,  our  woe,  through  thee  have  ended, 
And  forgiveness  from  on  high  hath  through  thee  descended. 
'Tis  thro'  thee  that  o'er  the  sea  shines  out  hope's  star  so 

splendid, 
And  the  light  is  on  the  waves,  the  sheltering  port  extended. 

III. 

"  Full  of  every  saving  cure  in  heavenly  gardens  growing, 
Hear  my  sad  plaints,  weak  and  poor,  all  thine  aid  bestowing; 
Look  upon  this  face  whose  tears  are  ever  overflowing — 
Heal  the  pain  of  heart  and  brain  which  I  to  thee  am  showisg. 

IV. 

^*  Grace  it  is,  0  Virgin,  that  such  charms  in  thee  discloses, 
Clothing  thee  with  lilies,  scattering  o'er  thee  roses; 
All  the  flowers  that  virtue  showers  round  thee  it  disposes, 
And  the  light  within,  without,  sweetly  it  exposes. 

V. 

"  The  Lord,  the  King  of  all  things,  hath  made  thee  for  our 

refection, 
In  thee,  his  chosen  daughter,  his  vessel  of  election, 
A  storehouse  of  all  healing  things  that  owe  to  him  subjection, 
Ihat  they  mav  cure  our  sickly  souls  and  lighten  our  dejection. 

VI. 

"  Is  with  thee  the  Trinity  as  within  a  dwelling; 
Plenitude  and  sanctity  over  thee  outwelling, 
Making  thy  perfection  far  beyond  the  telling — 
Type  to  all  of  highest  life,  and  crowu  of  all  excelling. 
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VII. 

"  Blessed  art  thou  ;   do  thou  bless  those  who  thee  art  blessing ; 
Make  them  praise  thee  fervently,  all  thy  worth  confessing. 
Pour  out  all  thy  sweetness,  thy  seal  their  souls  impressing, 
That  each  day  in  holiness  they  may  be  progressing. 

VIII. 

"  Amongst  women  beautiful,  fairest  thy  formation  : 
Thou  broughtest  forth  the  angels'  King  for  our  adoration. 
Sacred  from  aught  of  sinfulness,  by  special  dispensation, 
Thou  wert  made  the  worthiest  of  all  God's  creation. 

IX. 

"  And  blessed  is  that  God  who  all  things  hath  created, 
Who,  within  thy  mother's  womb,  thee  hath  consecrated  ; 
And  blessed  be  thy  father  who  thee  hath  generated, 
And  blessed  be  thy  mother's  breasts,  and  bless'd  the  thirst 

they  sated. 


"  The  fruit  of  thine,  0  Lady,  is  the  angels'  fruit  untainted; 
The  fruit  which  they  enjoy  is  the  fruit  of  all  the  sainted — 
The  sweetness  and  delight  which  the  prophet's  pen  hath 

painted, 
Of  those  who  walked  the  ways  of  God  and  never  wholly 

fainted. 

XI. 

"  Thy  Son's  blood,  0  Lady,  on  the  hard  cross  streaming. 
Mixed  with  water  saved  us,  through  the  darkness  gleaming ; 
For  a  grace  so  mighty,  partly  from  thee  beaming, 
Let  us  raise  our  songs  of  praise,  our  eyes  with  glad  tears 

teeming. 

XII. 

"  Womh  the  great  Kmg  entered  as  a  habitation, 
Tabernacle,  rather,  for  his  admiration ; 
Where  he  learned  to  battle  for  the  world's  salvation ; 
Blessed  for  aye,  be  it  we  pray,  through  every  generation." 
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It  seemed  to  Moyrah  that  every  line  of  it  was  pecu- 
liarly applicable  to  her  case. 

"  Look  upon  this  face,  whose  tears  are  ever  overflowing, 

Heal  the  pain  of  heart  and  brain  which  I  to  thee  am  showing. 
******* 

A  storehouse  of  all  healing  things  that  owe  to  him  subjection. 
That  they  may  cure  our  sickly  souls,  and  lighten  our  dejection." 

She  wondered  if  the  good  old  English  bishop  had 
guessed  what  comfort  his  words  would  bring  to  suf- 
fering souls  in  days  to  come.  She  had  been  taught 
to  hate  the  Sassenach ;  but  now  she  felt  glad,  because 
her  mind  was  in  a  kind  state  towards  everyone,  to  find 
something  good  could  come  out  of  England — some- 
thing good  even  in  the  way  of  religion. 

She  felt  that  at  any  rate  he  knew  now^  and  was  looking 
down  upon  her  with,  perhaps,  a  smile  as  she  said  the 
verses  over  and  over  again,  with  pleasure  and  gratitude. 
She  liked  the  quaint,  old,  rugged,  mediasval  conceits, 
and  curious  homely  comparisons,  better  than  the  flowing 
metre  of  any  modern  hymn.  After  she  had  said  -his 
beautiful  prayer,  many  and  many  a  time,  a  happiness 
came  over  her,  which  brought  with  it  some  of  the 
feelings  of  her  young  days  at  home. 

Botanists  should  always  look  out  for  a  green  speck 
just  freed  from  a  late  melted  avalanche,  if  they  want  to 
find  the  early  mountain  blooms  in  their  full  beauty  after 
their  season  ;  then,  sometimes  the  most  exquisite  flowers 
that  are  ever  seen  are  discovered. 

The  avalanche  of  Moyrah 's  troubles  had  melted  under 
the  sun  of  that  mother's  love,  and  the  beautiful  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  the  season  of  her  innocent  girlhood  had 
come  to  life  once  more ;  had  come,  and  brought  with 
them  the  greatest  happiness  that  after  life  ever  bestows 
upon  us.  To  feel  our  sins  are  forgiven,  our  knowledge 
of  evil  obliterated,  and  that  we  have  become  again  what 
we  were  when  first  we  knelt  by  our  mother  in  prayer  is 
the  brightest  rift  religion  brings  us  in  the  clouds  of 
middle  age. 

II.  X 
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When  once  prisoners  are  condemned  to  death,  they 
are  treated  with  great  kindness  and  consideration. 
Without  ostentatiously  relaxing  prison  discipline, 
numberless  little  kindnesses  are,  as  it  were,  slyly 
introduced.  Everything  humanity  can  suggest  is  done 
to  soften  the  last  weeks  of  their  life. 

Cormac  had  told  the  Catholic  chaplain  how  matters 
stood  between  him  and  Moyrah ;  he  in  turn  had  informed 
the  governor,  who  was  a  goodnatured  man,  and  had 
obtained  permission  for  Cormac  to  visit  her  during 
these  last  few  day :  it  was  a  permission  of  which,  it 
need  scarcely  be  said,  he  had  availed  himself  to 
the  utmost.  Whenever  he  came  in  the  female  warders 
went  out. 

Presently  a  knock  came  at  the  door,  and  a  warder 
entered.  It  was  Cormac.  He  had  been  in  several  times 
that  morning  already.  As  soon  as  he  had  shut  the  door 
he  turned  away  and  burst  into  tears. 

"  Shure,  ye  was  alwis  the  bocaun  (soft  hearted)  of  a 
bhoy,"  she  said,  with  a  playfulness  which  was  peculiarly 
touching.  "  Shtop  cryin',  Cormac,  me  poor  bhoy,"  she 
added,  gently.  Her  voice,  which  even  his  untutored 
ear  had  noticed  as  being  a  peculiar  one  always, 
now  brought  a  sweep  of  home  recollections  over  him. 
"  Shure,  me  throubles  are  nearly  over  now."  How 
often,  when  Moyrah  spoke,  a  caress  was  thrown  into 
the  spoken  word,  and  that  without  her  having  the  least 
idea  of  it  herself. 

The  time  when  they  had  acted  together  in  the 
Elizabethan  pageant  came  vividly  before  him,  and 
the  words  she  had  used  when,  as  Melville,  Michael 
had  met  her  as  Scotland's  ill-fated  queen  on  her  way 
to  the  scaffold.  "  Good  Melville,  sase  to  lemint ;  this 
day  will  see  the  ind  av  Mary  Stuart's  throubles." 

Moyrah  did  not  think  of  it ;  her  thoughts  were  al- 
together now  in  the  world  on  whose  threshold  she  was 
standing. 

"  Ye  won't  forgit  me  soul  in  purgathory,   Cormac, 
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me  boy,  will  ye  ?     But   pray  for  me   ivry  mornin'  an' 
avenin'." 

"  Shure  all  day  long  an'  all  night  long,  ivry  day  an' 
ivry  night,  I'll  pray  for  ye,  mavom-neen.  Faith  I'm 
goin'  into  thim  Benedictines  at  Kilmagarrha,  an'  whin 
I'm  a  monk  shm^e  I'll  do  sich  pininces  for  ye  that  all  the 
other  brothers'  hair  will  shtand  on  ind  wid  amazement ! 
Troth !  shure  I'll  pray  for  ye  from  wan  blue  moon  to 
another,  an'  bad  luck  to  annyone  who  interrupts  thim 
prayers  !" 

Moyrah  took  his  hand  in  hers ;  his  great  rough 
hand,  red  as  a  lobster,  while  she  looked  up  into 
his  disfigured  face  with  her  dark  eyes  full  of  gratitude. 

"  I  suppose,"  he  said,  between  his  sobs,  "  I  suppose 
now — I'm  such  a — ,"  he  could  not  say  any  more,  for  his 
ideas  became  confused  from  sheer  misery. 

"  An'  ye'U  go  to  the  ould  house  at  home  an'  see 
mother,  an'  tell  her  not  to  be  afther  frettin'  herself  too 
much.  She  must  look  to  Eileen  to  make  the  butthej* ; 
she  was  alwis  quicker  at  gettin'  it  into  pats  than  ivir 
I  was.  If  she'd  give  up  that  eternal  dancin'  on  the  hay- 
stacks she'd  make  a  fortin  out  av  the  bins  an'  the  cows. 
Two  dozin  eggs  have  I  collected  meself  manny  a  mornin'. 
If  she'd  butther  thim  hot  from  undher  the  bin,  she'd  have 
thim  new  laid  for  six  months  an'  more." 

She  paused.  His  sobs  were  so  loud  that  her  extremely 
low  voice  was  scarcely  audible.  Her  one  desire,  her 
one  thought  at  that  moment  was  to  cheer  him  up  and 
comfort  him. 

"  Take  heart  me  bhoy  !  take  heart !  "  she  said,  consol- 
ingly. "  Ye  must  thry  to  cheer  the  others  up.  Take 
heart !  "  And  she  put  her  hand  on  his  arm,  and  pressed 
it  down  into  the  dark  cloth  of  his  warder's  uniform,  until 
she  made  him  feel  the  courage  and  strength  she  wanted 
to  impart. 

"  Tell  Michael  to  give  over  fightin'  wid  the  O'Sheas, 
an'  to  help  Eileen  make  money  wid  the  eggs.  I've  bin 
noticin'  the   eggs   in  the   shops   an'  in   the  market   in 

x2 
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Paris" — a  swift  dart  of  agony  came  over  her  face  and  then 
was  gone—"  an'  I'm  certain  shure  they  could  make  the 
rint  av  the  farm  wid  eggs  and  butther  iv  they'd  give  their 
minds  to  it.  Tell  Dan,  too,  to  give  his  attinshin  to  it,  an' 
to  lave  aiffor  ivir  strappin'  up  Tim  in  that  leather  strap; 
wherivir  he  got  it  no  wan  can  tell ;  'tis  my  opinion  he 
stole  it  off  wan  av  Miss  Bridgit's  boxes.  Tell  him  to  give 
over  makin'  ructions  in  the  family."  She  smiled,  to  try 
and  cheer  him  up,  while  she  looked  at  him  thoughtfully. 

"  Cormac !  alannah  !  Take  heart !  Faith  ye'll  kill 
yersilf  enthirely  if  ye  go  on  like  that,  an'  thin  what 
good'll  ye  be  to  thim  all  at  home  ?  Take  heart  angashore  ! 

There  was  a  pause  and  Cormac's  sobs  went  on  louder 
than  ever. 

"  Look,  now,  Cormac,  do  attind  to  a  message  I've  got 
for  ye  to  take,"  and  she  shook  his  arm  with  a  good  hearty 
shake,  almost  a  rough  shake. 

"  In  that  little  woodin  box  Miss  Bridgit's  got,  there's 
a  lot  of  triflin'  prisints  I  bought  for  'em  all  in  Paris. 
Ye  take  that  over,  now,  an'  give  it  to  'em ;  I've  written 
their  names  on  each  wan  though  I  nivir  was  anny 
good  wid  the  pin,  but  ye  was  alwis  a  grate  hand  at 
radin'  writin'  an'  so  now  do  ye  make  out  the  messages 
on  each  wan.  Do  ye  attind,  now,  to  what  I'm 
sayin'?" 

"  I  do — I  will — I  do,  bedad,  I  do,"  sobbed  Cormac. 

She  had  not  mentioned  her  father.  Cormac  wondered 
why,  and  conjectured  that  perhaps  she  was  annoyed 
with  him  about  getting  nothing  done  to  save  her  from 
being  hanged.  He  remembered  how  in  the  old  days  at 
home  her  father  had  always  been  uppermost  in  her 
thoughts,  his  name  continually  upon  her  lips.  When 
they  were  out  together,  enjoying  themselves  ever  so 
much,  she  would  say  she  must  hurry  home,  her  father 
would  be  wanting  her.  He  recollected  when  he  was 
courting  her  in  the  kitchen  of  the  Blue  House,  how  her 
eyes  had  often  turned  away  from  him  to  rest  with  almost 
passionate  affection  on  her  father,  as  he  sat  warming 
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his   hands  in   the  old  chminey  corner.     But  now  she 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  him. 

As  she  could  not  get  him  to  stop  crying,  she  sat  down 
and  leaned  her  head  on  her  hand. 

At  length  he  overcame  his  sobs  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  looking  at  her  shyly,  said,  in  a  smothered  voice:  *'  I 
suppose," —  but  here  he  stopped.  That  morning  he  had 
examined  his  face  intently  in  the  little  round  looking 
glass  on  his  bed  room  wall.  Since  Moyrah  came  to  the 
jail  he  had  examined  it  several  hundred  times.  Each 
time  he  had  returned  to  his  duties  with  a  sensation  of 
deeper  depression  than  the  time  before.  He  felt  he  was 
hideous,  and  as  much  calculated  to  frighten  a  woman  as 
the  Fir  Darrig  himself.  One  side  of  his  face  had  swollen 
out  and  was  larger  than  the  other ;  his  nose  was  pushed 
crooked  by  this ;  his  eyebrows  and  eyelashes  had  fallen 
off,  and  his  eyelids  were  inflamed. 

"  I  suppose  now  I'm  such  an  awful  fright  wid  that — " 
but  here  he  stopped  again  and  trembled  like  a  school 
girl.  At  length,  keeping  his  eyes  tight  shut  and  trj'ing 
to  imagine  himself  as  he  was  when  he  parted  from  her 
in  Ireland,  he  drew  a  long  breath,  and  continued  his 
sentence,  " — dasthardly  English  disase  ye  wouldn't  be 
afther  likin'  to  kiss  me  at  all?" 

She  stood  up.  There  was  something  of  reproach,  only 
there  was  too  much  kindness  mixed  with  it  to  be  actual 
reproach  in  her  face.  Taking  tightly  into  her  strong 
useful  hands  both  his,  she  drew  him  close  to  her,  and 
pressed  a  most  loving,  tender  kiss  upon  his  rough,  deeply 
pitted,  and  scarred  cheek.  She  paused  one  second, 
looked  at  him  with  great  affection,  then  kissed  his  other 
cheek ;  while  she  held  both  his  hands  in  a  warm  clasp 
pressed  upon  her  breast. 

An  exclamation    of  delight  broke  from  him ;    while 

the  indescribable  joy  of  his  face  touched  her  intensely. 

"  An'    Moyrah,    Moyrah,    ye'd   have   marrid   me    if 

ye  was  goin'  to  live  ? "      And  he  looked  at  her  now 

bravely  full  in  the  face. 
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"  Indade  an'  indade  I  would,"  she  said,  earnestly, 
though  a  flush  came  over  her  pale  cheeks. 

"  But  I'm  betthur  dead,  Cormac,  betthur  dead :"  she 
added,  very  low.  "  What  am  I,  to  be  the  wife  of  anny 
honest  man  ?  "  and  turning  away  she  struggled  with  her 
tears,  the  first  she  had  shed  in  his  presence  since  her 
condemnation  to  death. 

She  had  never  alluded  to  her  position  until  then,  and 
her  words  made  Cormac 's  sobs  burst  out  with  fresh 
violence.  He  did  not  attempt  to  hide  his  face,  or  con- 
trol his  emotion,  but  sobbed  away,  standing  bolt  upright, 
his  heavy  dropped  tears  falling  thud,  thud,  all  over  the 
dark  cloth  front  of  his  warder's  uniform.  "  May  Hivin' 
bless  ye,  Moyrah,  for  sayin'  ye'd  marry  me  ;  shure  the 
remimbrance  of  that  will  be  wid  me,  mornin'  noon  an' 
night,  to  the  last  day  av  me  loife,"  and  with  passionate 
fervour  he  seized  her  hands  and  covered  them  with  kisses. 

Though  still  fighting  against  a  choking  in  her  throat, 
she  took  a  letter  from  the  breast  of  her  dress  and 
handed  it  to  him. 

"  Whin  I'm  gone,  me  blioy,  will  ye  give  this  to  father — 
an'  my  love — an'  ivry  thing  I've  got  belongin'  to  me 
is  his — "  for  a  minute  or  two  she  could  not  go  on  ;  but 
her  long  habit  of  conquering  her  feelings  for  the  sake  of 
others  prevailed.  "  It  will  be  worse  for  him  than  for 
ye,  or  for  me,  or  for  anny  av  us.  O,  father !  father ! 
may  be  I've  kilt  ye  enthirely !  "  and  suddenly  losing  all 
self-control,  she  sobbed  with  a  passionate  grief  which 
startled  Cormac ;  for  hitherto  he  had  found  her  so  calm 
that  occasionally  he  had  been  inclined  to  accuse  her  of 
want  of  feeling.  Now,  indeed,  her  sorrow  was  terrible. 
There  was  an  agony,  which  was  all  but  the  agony  of 
despair,  in  her  gestures  and  the  tone  of  her  sobs. 

"  O,  father !  father !  darlin  av  me  heart !  ye'll  nivir 
get  ovur  seein'  yer  daughther  hanged !  " 

He  started  forward  Avith  a  wild  exclamation ;  "  Suillish 
Machree  !  I'll  go  to  him  imajately  an'  I'll  take  the 
message  from  ye — I'll  tell  him  how  ye  thought  av  him 
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the  last  thing — the  last  thing — "  he  broke  down.  She 
leaned  her  forehead  against  the  whitewashed  wall  with 
her  head  in  her  hands  while  she  sobbed.  Terrible  sobs, 
which  awed  Cormac,  so  that  he  stopped  crying  himself 
as  he  listened  to  them. 

Moyrah's  slight  figure  trembled  under  this  sudden 
storm  of  grief,  which,  after  being  long  controlled,  at  last 
had  broken  bounds.  It  was  the  thought  of  her  father's 
cry  in  the,  court  when  he  heard  the  decision  of  the  jury, 
the  image  of  his  white  hair  being  lifted  on  men's  arms 
and  carried  away,  which  was  piercing  her. 

Cormac  watched  her  until  his  astonishment  deepened 
into  consternation.  He  did  not  know  what  to  do,  but 
stood  with  his  thumbs  in  his  warder's  belt,  and  his  eyes 
crimson  with  tears,  staring  helplessly  at  her.  He  would 
have  given  his  life  for  her,  and  yet  he  was  powerless  to 
dry  one  tear.  He  dug  his  thumbs  deeper  into  his  belt, 
and  his  lips  moved  as  if  trying  to  say  words  of  comfort ; 
but  no  sound  came,  though  he  felt  as  if  her  tears  would 
kill  him. 

But  she  could  not  stop,  even  for  his  sake.  Habits  of 
self-control  were  useless  before  the  terrible  emotions 
which  now  were  surging  over  her.  She  seemed  to  see 
the  kitchen  of  the  Blue  House  exactly  as  if  she  were  in 
it.  Every  chair  and  table,  every  cupboard  and  pot  and 
pan  stood  out  before  her,  till  she  felt  as  if  she  could 
actually  touch  them.  Eileen  was  there,  with  her  long 
plait  hanging  down  her  back,  and  her  bare  feet  and 
ankles.  She  was  sitting  as  was  her  wont  on  a  corner 
of  the  square  deal  table,  drinking  tea  out  of  a  cup  with- 
out a  handle,  and  eating  a  piece  of  brown  griddle  cake. 
Tim,  with  his  battered  hat  on  one  side  of  his  curly  head, 
was  leaning  in  the  lattice  window  whistling.  Her  mother 
was  bustling  in  and  out  with  a  worried,  anxious  look  on 
her  buxom  face,  repeatedly  telling  Eileen  she  was  a 
lazy  girl ;  the  cat  was  asleep  on  the  curious  patterned 
green  and  red  hearth  strip  of  carpet ;  the  kettle  was 
singing  on  the  fire,  and  the  old  logs  burnt  brightly,  and 
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threw  glowing  cheering  lights  and  shadows  on  the  plates 
and  dishes  ranged  on  shelves  round  the  walls,  and  the 
smoke  dried  rafters  of  the  roof.  Through  the  open 
window  came  the  hum  of  birds,  the  buzzing  of  bees,  the 
shrill  crowing  of  cocks,  and  low  grunting  of  pigs,  and 
the  neigh  of  Emmett  calling  her.  Over  everything  was 
that  peculiar  softness  of  the  Irish  air  which  has  some- 
thing touching  In  It,  and  endears  an  Irish  scene  to  the 
mind  in  a  way  no  other  recollection  Is  impressed.  As 
if  It  was  the  tears  of  mafly  generations  which  hallowed 
and  purified  the  air  to  the  living. 

And  then — and  then — and  then  she  saw  her  father, 
with  his  hair,  now  snow  white,  hanging  over  his  forehead, 
sitting  on  his  low  wooden  settee  in  the  chimney  corner. 
And,  as  he  sat  there,  with  his  head  leaning  on  his  hand, 
and  his  dear  old  soft  blue  eyes  fixed  dreamily  on  the 
dancing  flames,  she  saw — yes  she  saw  it  all  with  the 
most  frightful  vividness — the  man  who  had  spoken  to 
her  on  the  doorstep  of  Henri  St.  Cyr's  house  at  Bayonne, 
burst  in,  his  coat  flung  open,  and  his  shirt  covered  with 
blood.  He  held  a  newspaper  In  his  hand,  and  as  her 
father  started  up  In  dismay,  he  pointed  his  finger  to  a 
paragraph  In  It,  while  a  glance  of  diabolical  triumph 
shot  from  those  vulture  like  eyes,  which  had  haunted 
her   ever   since   she   saw   them.     The  paragraph  was 

headed :  "  Execution  at ."    Then  came  an  account 

of  "  the  hanging  of  Moyrah  Hegarty,  for  the  atrocious 

murder  of "  here  for  an  Instant  she  became  dazed, 

but  the  paragraph  ended :  "for  the  atrocious  murder  of 
her  lover." 

Then  she  saw  her  father  seize  the  paper  and  read  the 
paragraph,  while  his  eyes  seemed  to  start  from  his 
head  ;  he  let  It  drop  from  his  trembling  hand,  gave  the 
same  appalling  groan  he  had  uttered  In  that  terrible  law 
court,  and  which  had  rung  In  her  ears  ever  since,  and 
fell  forward  full  length,  his  soft  white  hair  resting  on 
the  ashes  scattered  about  the  stone  hearth.  Then  the 
man  changed  into  the  form  of  Lenoir,  and  waved  the 
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paper  over  his  head,  while  that  look  of  fiendish  exultation 
he  had  fixed  upon  her  when  he  told  her  on  the  cliff  that 
he  had  her  in  his  power,  came  over  the  features  she 
knew  so  well.  And  now  groans,  as  of  absolute  bodily 
torture,  were  mingled  with  her  sobs. 

At  that  moment  the  tramp  of  feet  was  heard  in  the 
passage,  and  directly  afterwards  the  governor  of  the  jail 
himself  entered,  and  gravely  informed  Moyrah  it  was 
time  to  prepare  for  the  scaffold. 

Cormac  drew  himself  up,  and  stood  back,  with  that 
respectful  official  demeanour  which  had  already  become 
second  nature  to  him  in  the  presence  of  superiors. 

She  recovered  herself  immediately,  and  answered, 
with  a  sudden  self-control  and  dignity  which  astounded 
Cormac,  that  she  was  ready.  The  Catholic  chaplain 
then  came  forward,  a  most  kind  and  holy  Irishman, 
whose  ministrations  had  been  an  inestimable  comfort  to 
her,  and  said  a  few  gentle  words  in  a  low  tone  to  give 
her  courage  and  strength. 

The  corridor  was  full  of  people.  The  sheriff  was 
there,  and  the  sub-sheriff,  the  coroner,  the  surgeon 
attached  to  the  jail,  the  Catholic  chaplain,  and  several 
warders.  Somewhat  behind  the  others,  and  as  if  he 
wished  to  conceal  himself  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
prisoner's  view,  was  the  public  hangman. 

There  was  a  pause  of  several  minutes,  while  the 
officials  consulted  together,  during  which  Moyrah 
entirely  recovered  her  composure.  With  great  gentle- 
ness and  consideration  her  arms  were  pinioned ;  then 
the  procession  formed.  The  chaplain  walked  next  to 
her,  holding  a  crucifix  and  repeating  the  prayers  for 
those  in  their  agony.  She  uttered  all  the  responses 
in  a  low  steady  voice ;  her  cheeks,  and  even  her  lips, 
were  as  white  as  if  already  dead,  but  she  was  now 
composed.  It  was  not  the  prospect  of  death,  taken  by 
itself,  which  had  ever  upset  her,  and  as  the  moment  had 
come  for  her  to  meet  her  Judge,  face  to  face,  all  other 
thoughts  went  entirely  away. 
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The  mournful  procession  wound  its  way  through  the 
cold,  damp,  vaulted  passage ;  the  heavy  tread  of  the 
many  big  Devonshire  mens'  feet  on  the  stone  floor 
sometimes  drowning  the  chaplain's  low  voice.  Clamp, 
clamp,  clamp,  went  the  noisy  boots,  making  a  strange 
double  sort  of  sound,  as  the  procession  turned  the 
corner,  and  half  was  in  one  corridor  and  half  in 
another.  There  were  pigeons  in  the  inner  courtyard 
of  the  prison,  and  their  soft  cooing  came  in  through  the 
open  ventilators.  It  reminded  Cormac  of  the  wood 
pigeons  at  home,  and  he  burst  into  a  fresh  paroxysm  of 
sobs  before  everybody. 

Truly,  the  governor  of  the  jail  himself  was  softened. 
Seldom  had  he  performed  a  more  disagreeable  task 
than  the  one  he  was  now  engaged  upon,  and  he  had  a 
severe  struggle  properly  to  control  himself;  indeed, 
there  were  few  perfectly  dry  eyes  throughout  the 
procession,  except  the  prisoner's  own. 

They  walked  unusually  slow  out  of  consideration  to 
the  prisoner's  sex  and  possible  weakness.  The  stones 
were  cold,  and  damp,  and  sticky,  and  a  slip  seemed  not 
an  unlikely  contingency;  even  the  walls  were  damp. 
The  small,  square  windows,  thickly  barred,  were  up  so 
high  as  to  afford  but  little  light  to  dry  the  lower  part  of 
the  walls,  or  the  floor.  The  air  was  cold,  and  yet 
heavy  and  close.  The  men  were  all  gloomily  dressed, 
and  moved  along  with  dragging,  shuffling  steps,  as  if 
their  feet  objected  to  their  task.  The  rattling  and 
clinking  of  the  heavy  bunches  of  keys  which  hung 
from  the  warders  belts  mingled  with  Cormac's  sobs, 
and  the  chaplain's  low  voice,  answered,  at  intervals,  by 
Moyrah's  sweet  tones.  Her  head  was  bent  forward ; 
but,  in  spite  of  her  position,  her  manner  did  not  lose 
its  quiet  dignity  for  a  moment. 

The  rough  cords  which  bound  her  arms  had  been  so 
loosely  tied,  out  of  kindness,  that  they  began  to  slip 
down ;  and  Cormac,  fearing  that  a  less  gentle  hand 
might  do  it,  pushed   them  up  into  their  place  again. 
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She  raised  her  eyes  to  his  for  an  instant ;  then,  as  his 
blinding  tears  came  on,  turned  her  head  away,  and 
once  more  became  absorbed  in  the  chaplain's  prayers. 
With  that  delicacy  possessed  by  the  roughest  English- 
men, nobody  looked  at  the  prisoner  except  the 
hangman,  who  now  and  then  glanced  at  her  neck  and 
made  some  useful  mental  calculations.  She,  herself, 
was  so  completely  absorbed  in  her  prayers  that  she 
would  not  have  noticed  any  amount  of  staring. 

On  they  tramped  past  the  heavy  wooden  doors, 
studded  with  huge  nails,  of  the  cells  where  the  other 
prisoners  were  confined.  They  heard  the  noise  of  the 
many  footsteps,  guessed  what  the  procession  was,  and 
shuddered. 

Once  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  wooden  stairs  leading 
up  to  the  scaffold,  Moyrah  raised  her  eyes  and  caught 
sight  of  the  gallows.  Hideous  wooden  erection,  like 
the  most  awful  nightmare  we  have  ever  awakened  from 
screaming.  She  stopped,  turned  her  head  away,  and 
shuddered.  For  several  seconds  it  seemed  as  if  she 
could  nor,  go  on ;  her  head  fell  slightly  forward  on  her 
breast.  Cormac  stamped  his  foot,  clenched  his  fists  and 
swore  frightfully,  while  his  little  round  eyes  blazed  with 
fury,  and  he  all  but  tore  the  ropes  off  her ;  then  the 
chaplain  held  the  crucifix  high  up.  She  looked  at  it, 
recovered  herself,  and  with  a  brave,  steady  step,  began 
to  go  up  the  stairs.  They  creaked  under  the  combined 
weight  of  herself,  the  chaplain,  who  was  touching  her 
at  her  side,  and  the  hangman,  who  followed  close  as  her 
shadow. 

At  length,  she  stood  upon  the  last  stage  of  her  life. 
Three  minutes  more,  and  she  would  see  the  strange  and 
wonderful  sights  of  the  next  world. 


CHAPTER  LXVIIL 


MEANTIME  a  large  crowd  had  collected  out- 
side the  jail  to  see  the  black  flag  hoisted. 
Suddenly  a  shout  passed  along  the  densely 
packed  street  and  broadway,  "  Keep  back !  Keep  back  ! 
Make  way  !  A  reprieve  !  A  reprieve  !  " 

Sydney  on  Clauricaune,  who  turned  out  to  be  the 
swiftest  racer  in  all  his  stud,  was  coming,  literally 
flying  along.  It  was  impossible  to  see  his  horse's  legs ; 
at  such  a  rate  were  they  moving,  they  made  just  one 
blur  in  the  air.  The  gallant  animal's  head  and  neck 
were  stretched  out  like  an  ostrich's;  his  sides  were 
covered  with  foam  and  sweat ;  foam  flew  from  his  head 
and  covered  his  half  open  mouth ;  his  eyes  were  starting 
as  if  they  would  fly  from  their  sockets.  Sydney  was 
leaning  very  much  forward,  using  now  and  then  xhe  spur, 
while  a  perfect  hailstorm  of  blows  descended  on  the 
flanks  of  the  valiant  horse. 

Out  of  all  the  races  Sydney  had  won,  never  had  he 
ridden  such  a  one  before.  A  race  with  death  indeed. 
Men  in  the  crowd  snapped  their  watches  out  of  their 
waistcoat  pockets  and  looked  at  them  eagerly,  while  the 
women  who  were  with  them  leaned  over  their  shoulders 
with  eyes  full  of  that  intense  marvellous  anxiety,  which 
an  English  face  is  capable  of  expressing  silently.  It 
wanted  less  than  one  minute  of  the  time  fixed  for  the 
execution. 

Sydney's  face  was  deadly  pale.  His  personal  excite- 
ment was  fearful.  But  his  life-long  habit  of  self  control 
stood  him  in  good  stead  now.      Had  he   allowed  the 
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tension  of  his  feelings  to  master  him  for  a  moment,  his 
hand  would  have  faltered,  the  horse  would  have  felt  it 
instantly,  and  swerved,  and  all  would  have  been  lost. 
Every  nerve  and  vein  in  his  body  seemed  bursting  with 
the  force  of  self  suppression,  but  his  hand  was  as  steady, 
his  head  as  clear,  his  guiding  power  as  acute  as  if  he  had 
been  taking  a  quiet  after  breakfast  canter  in  the  Row. 
If  he  won  the  race  he  would  owe  it  all  to  this ;  the  early 
habit  taught  him  by  his  mother,  and  practised  sternly 
throughout  his  whole  life  of  brave  self  control. 

The  people  cheered  and  shouted  and  made  way  on 
every  side.  They  signalled  up  the  street  to  those  who 
were  standing  near  the  door,  and  they  rang  the  bell  and 
pounded  on  it,  so  that  when  Sydney  reached  it,  it  was 
wide  open  and  he  had  not  to  wait  one  instant. 

Bounding  from  his  saddle  and  flinging  loose  the  rein 
which  was  eagerly  caught  by  a  number  of  men,  he 
sprang  up  the  stone  steps  like  an  antelope,  and  with  one 
word  "  Reprieve !  "  pushed  the  warders  aside,  and  flew 
scarcely  seeming  to  touch  the  ground  along  the  stone 
corridors. 

He  knew  exactly  where  the  scaffold  was ;  a  friend  of 
his  had  been  an  inspector  of  the  jail,  and  he  had  once 
or  twice  taken  him  round  with  him. 

Arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  wooden  steps,  he  looked  up. 
At  that  very  instant  the  hangman  was  placing  the 
hempen  noose  round  Moyrah's  soft,  white  throat,  as 
soft  as  velvet,  as  fair  as  a  lily,  except  where  scratched 
by  the  rough  edges  of  the  hemp.  Not  one  half  second 
had  elapsed  before  a  desperate  slash  from  an  American 
bowie  knife  severed  the  rope  just  above  Moyrah's  head. 
Yes ;  the  knife  which  had  been  used  to  commit  the 
murder,  for  which  she  was  being  hung,  set  her  free. 
Then,  Sydney  pulled  from  his  breast  a  reprieve  from 
the  Home  Secretary,  and  handed  it  with  a  bow  to  the 
sheriff. 

Instantly  they  unpinioned  Moyrah,  and  took  the 
bandage    off  her    eyes.     Turning    round    she    found 
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herself  face  to  face  with  Sydney;  he  thought  she 
looked  as  if  she  had  been  a  little  way  into  the  next 
world,  and  came  back  again  to  this,  not  altogether 
gladly. 

Then  followed  enquiries  and  investigations.  Ever 
since  Moyrah's  trial,  Sydney  had  been  working  heaven 
and  earth  to  obtain  some  clue  to  those  who  he  believed 
to  be  the  real  perpetrators  of  the  deed  for  which  she 
had  been  condemned. 

He  had  oiFered  a  reward  of  £12,000  to  anyone  who 
would  discover  the  murderer.  For  some  time  there  was 
no  response  ;  but  just  as  Sydney  had  given  up  all  hope, 
and  was  in  absolute  despair,  just  as  the  day  of  Moyrah's 
execution  was  actually  on  the  threshold.  Bitty  Tit,  who 
unknown  to  anyone,  had  been  in  the  very  town  in 
Devonshire  where  the  murder  had  been  committed, 
sickened  of  small  pox  which  he  had  contracted  there. 
He  was  dying,  and  he  thought  he  would  like  to  secure 
the  £12,000  for  his  wife  and  children  ;  he  therefore 
sent  for  Sydney,  and  in  the  presence  of  two  magistrates 
confessed  that  he  himself  was  the  murderer  of  Lenoir. 

It  seemed  that  just  after  the  dynamite  explosion  in 
Paris,  Lenoir  had  denounced  him  to  the  head  of  the 
secret  society  to  which  they  both  belonged  as  a  traitor. 
This  had  come  to  Bitty  Tit's  ears,  and  he  had  instantly 
resolved  on  his  revenge.  He  knew  where  Lenoir  had 
gone,  and  had  followed  him.  He  had  lain  in  wait  for  a 
good  opportunity,  which  was  not  long  in  presenting 
itself.  Finding  him  sleeping  alone,  under  a  bush  on  the 
Downs,  he  had  drawn  a  bowie  knife  which  he  wore, 
exactly  like  Lenoir's,  and  bought  at  the  same  firm  in 
New  York,  and  had  stabbed  him  twice  in  his  back. 
When  he  woke  and  struggled,  he  had  turned  him  over 
and  administered  the  three  savage  digs  on  his  breast, 
round  his  heart,  which  had  been  so  much  commented  on 
by  the  doctors  ;  he  then  was  proceeding  to  drag  the  body 
out  of  sight  amongst  the  bushes  when  he  heard  footsteps 
approaching.     Seized  with  a  sudden  panic  of  terror  he 
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had  decided  to  '•'  do  "  for  whoever  came  up,  as  otherwise 
his  own  chance  of  escape  would  be  gone,  for  they  would 
raise  a  hue  and  cry  at  once. 

Something  in  the  calm  face  of  the  person  who  did 
appear,  as  she  walked  along  so  unconsciously,  with  her 
prayer  book  in  her  hand,  unnerved  him.  He  had  some 
Irish  blood  in  his  body,  and  though  he  did  not  care  how 
many  men  he  murdered,  a  woman  rather  stuck  in  his 
throat.  He  flung  away  his  knife,  and  snapping  up  a 
huge  stick  which  lay  close  by,  administered  to  her  a 
rattling  blow,  aimed  just  behind  her  ear,  where,  if  he 
was  successful,  and  it  fell  where  he  intended  it,  he 
knew  would  render  her  senseless,  but  not  kill  her. 
This  is  exactly  what  it  did. 

Once  that  she  was  down,  the  idea  had  come  over  him 
to  put  the  bloody  knife  in  her  hand  and  to  steal  her 
clean  knife  which  he  espied  hanging  to  her  waist,  and 
which  he  immediately  recognised  as  one  which  Lenoir 
had  bought  at  the  same  time  and  place  as  he  had  pro- 
cured his.  Thus  he  would  kill  two  birds  with  one  stoneT 
He  would  get  rid  of  the  bloody  knife  which  might  betray 
him  even  if  he  washed  the  blood  off  in  the  nearest  stream, 
and  he  would  throw  the  onus  of  the  murder  off  his 
shoulders  on  to  another's.    This  he  had  proceeded  to  do. 

He  had  then  stolen  away,  had  washed  his  hands  and 
face  in  a  stream,  and  dabbed  the  blood  spots  off  his 
clothes  so  effectually  that  he  escaped  observation,  and 
returning  to  the  lodgings  he  had  taken  in  a  low  quarter 
of  the  town  unnoticed,  changed  his  clothes  and  started 
for  Liverpool.  Here  he  intended  to  hide  for  a  short 
time  and  then  take  steamer  to  America.  But  it  seemed 
a  man  had  died  of  the  small-pox  a  few  days  before  his 
arrival  in  the  lodgings  he  had  taken  in  Devonshire.  He 
had  contracted  the  disease,  and  when  he  found  he  was 
dying,  had  determined  to  confess  all  in  order  to  secure 
the  £12,000  for  his  wife  and  family. 

As  soon  as  Sydney,  in  the  presence  of  two  other 
magistrates,  had  received  his  confession,  he  came  up  by 
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express  to  the  Home  Secretary,  and  at  once  obtained  a 
full  pardon  for  Moyrah.  He  meant  to  telegraph  down 
to  the  governor  of  the  jail  to  stop  the  execution,  at  the 
same  moment  that  he  was  starting  with  the  pardon  in 
his  breast  pocket. 

But  on  his  arrival  at  the  telegraph  office  he  found  that 
a  cyclone,  two  days  before,  had  played  havoc  with  the 
telegraph  posts,  and  all  telegraphic  communication  was 
at  a  standstill. 

He  had,  fortunately,  written  on  the  day  before  to  order 
his  groom  to  meet  him  at  the  station  with  his  young 
racer  at  the  hour  for  the  arrival  of  the  Devonshire  ex- 
press. 

There  was  nothing  for  it,  therefore,  but  to  trust  to  the 
horse's  swiftness  when  he  did  arrive.  And  he  had  not 
trusted  in  vain. 


CHAPTER   LXIX. 


^^1 EVERAL  months   have    elapsed    since    Moyrah 
^^]t)     stepped  out,  a  free  woman,  from  the  Devonshire 

There  is  a  wedding  in  the  little  new  Catholic  church 
of  the  county  town  near  which  Gariside  Hall  is 
situated.  Now,  Gariside  Hall  is  the  country  place  of 
Lord  Gargoyle,  and  is  in  the  same  county  as 
Harabury  Castle.  Moyrah  and  Cormac  were  standing 
side  by  side  at  the  altar.  Close  to  Moyrah  stood 
Sydney  and  his  mother.  • 

Mrs.  Sydney  had  never  been  at  a  Catholic  wedding 
before,  and  was  much  interested  in  observing  that  the 
bride  did  not  promise  to  obey  her  husband.  She  no 
longer  wondered  marriage  was  so  popular  amongst 
Catholic  young  ladies. 

The  Vicomte  de  Laboulaye  acted  as  Cormac's  best 
man.  He  was  very  smartly  dressed,  with  pale  primrose 
kid  gloves,  a  white  waistcoat,  and  a  gardenia  in  his 
buttonhole.  He  took  the  shine  out  of  all  the  English- 
men completely,  as  far  as  top  dressing  went.  He  had 
given  Moyrah  a  most  useful  and  really  valuable  present 
of  a  breakfast  and  a  dinner  service  of  the  very  best 
china.  He  made  a  charming  and  elegant  speech  to  her 
as  he  presented  it,  thanking  her  for  saving  his  life, 
which,  he  said,  no  one  could  deny  he  owed  entirely  to 
her ;  but  thanking  her  still  more  for  having  set  him  an 
example  of  nobility  and  self-sacrifice,  which  led  him  to 
a  better  life  than  the  one  she  had  saved. 

II.  Y 
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Cormac  thought  hiin  "  a  very  nice  jintelman 
enthirely,"  and  was  greatly  pleased  at  having  him  for 
his  best  man. 

Bridget  had  had  great  fun  in  picturing  Laboul aye's 
face  when  he  recognized  his  omnibus  friend.  She  had, 
at  Sydney's  request,  invited  him  to  stay  with  her  for 
the  wedding.  She  went  out,  dressed  in  her  very 
smartest,  the  evening  he  arrived  to  receive  him  at  the 
hall  door. 

As  he  took  her  hand,  he  peered  into  her  face  and 
seemed  to  remember  having  seen  it  before,  and  yet  not 
to  be  able  to  recall  where. 

"  Did  you  drive  down  here  on  the  top  of  an 
omnibus  ?  "  she  asked,  innocently. 

"  Ah  !  my  good  friend,"  and  he  gave  her  hand  a 
genuine  English  wring,  "  I  thought  I  recognized  you !  " 
and  again  he  wrung  her  hand,  as  he  added,  with  a 
mixture  of  delight  and  astonishment :  "  Who  would 
have  thought  it?     Who  would  have  thought  it?  " 

"  Who,  indeed,  but  an  Irishman  ?  "  replied  his  fair 
hostess. 

"What  is  it?  What  is  it  ?"  exclaimed  Sydney, 
eagerly,  who  had  come  out  to  greet  his  old  friend. 

Then  Bridget  and  the  Vicomte,  in  a  medley  of  voices, 
explained  everything  to  him. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  looking  at  his  aunt  for  a  minute  or 
two  with  a  funny  twinkle  in  his  eye,  "  St.  Patrick  was 
a  wonderful  man  if  he  made  the  Irish  what  they  are  !  " 

"  It's  a  solemn  thing  to  be  an  Irishman,  ex  omnibus 
solemnis^^''  said  Bridget,  very  gravely. 

Sydney  laughed  heartily.  "  But  it  is  a  good  deal 
more  solemn  not  to  be  one,"  he  said. 

Her  ladyship  wore  a  dress  of  electric  blue  camel's 
hair  cloth,  with  a  wide  check  on  it,  made  by  lines  of  almost 
invisible  chestnut  brown.  The  polonaise  was  draped 
and  made  so  long  that  it  partially  covered  the  fully 
pleated  underskirt.  The  bodice  had  a  collar  and  wide 
revers  of  rich  blue  velvet,  and  the  folds  of  cloth  which 
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prettily  crossed  the  figure  were  secured  at  the  waist 
with  a  narrow  belt  and  two  large  clasps  of  antique  silver. 
Her  hat  was  from  Riboux's ;  and  was  very  quaintly 
shaped.  It  was  covered  with  soft  blue  felt,  and  turned 
up  very  deeply  on  one  side  with  a  lining  of  blue 
velvet  of  a  slightly  deeper  shade  of  blue.  The  top 
of  the  crown  was  made  of  velvet ;  the  brim  being 
outlined  with  an  edging  of  very  small  bright  blue 
beads.  Four  or  five  lovely  ostrich  pompons  were 
placed  high  on  the  turned  up  side  in  the  midst  of  a  bunch 
of  blue  ribbon  bows.  It  was  a  brand  new  dress  designed 
by  herself  on  purpose  for  the  occasion. 

None  of  the  Hegartys  were  present.  Ever  since  the 
fit  he  had  when  Moyrah  was  condemned  to  death,  old 
Hegarty  had  been  more  or  less  ailing.  Mrs.  Hegarty 
was  crippled  with  the  rheumatism.  Eileen  was  herself 
engaged  to  be  married,  and  could  not  leave  home ;  and 
Michael  could  not  be  spared  from  the  farm  for  a  single 
hour.  • 

Sydney  acted  as  Moyrah's  father.  When  he  had  to 
give  her  away,  he  took  her  hand  in  his  for  a  moment. 
She  was  surprised  to  feel  his  hand  trembling  so  much 
that  he  could  scarcely  hold  hers,  while  it  was  as  cold  as 
death.  That  hand  which  had  guided  a  racer  without  a 
falter  first  past  many  a  winning  post,  amidst  the  most 
upsetting  applause  which  can  be  heard,  the  thunders 
which  roll  over  a  race  course  ;  that  hand  which  could 
tool  a  team  over  the  rough  broken  earth,  and  in  and 
out  of  any  distracting  crowd  and  medley,  in  a  manner 
which  excited  universal  admiration ;  that  hand  which 
had  gained  many  a  prize  for  rifle  shooting ;  that  hand, 
above  all,  which  had  won  two  gold  medals  for  saving 
life,  once  from  fire,  and  once  from  water — it  must 
have  been  a  steady  hand,  naturally ;  but  now  it 
trembled  like  the  hand  of  a  weak  woman  which  had 
never  done  anything  but  write  silly  letters  in  violet 
ink,  or  embroider  lawn  tennis  aprons — but  though  his 
hand  trembled,  his  manner  was  so  noble  and  dignified 

y2 
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from  the  very  force  of  his  self-control,  that  many  of  the 
spectators  in  the  church  turned  away  from  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  to  watch  and  admire  him.  He  was 
quite  unconscious  of  it.  Personal  vanity  was  a  thing 
he  knew  nothing  of,  and  for  admiration  of  intellect  or 
person  he  did  not  care  one  straw.  But  had  he  cared, 
and  had  he  been  in  the  habit  of  considering  his  appear- 
ance, he  would  have  felt  certain  that  he  was  looking 
his  very  worst  just  now. 

It  was  a  showery  day,  gusts  of  east  wind  with 
showers  of  hail  occasionally  swept  over  the  sky  j  but 
gleams  of  vivid  sunshine  broke  out  now  and  then. 

When  Sydney  had  put  Moyrah's  hand  into  Cormac's, 
he  folded  his  arms  and  pressed  his  hand  on  his  heart 
to  still  its  wild  beating,  while  he  raised  his  head  and 
looked  up  for  a  moment  at  the  little  coloured  glass 
window  over  the  altar.  At  that  instant  a  burst  of 
sunshine  came  in  and  cast  a  stream  of  colour  from  a 
martyr's  figure  on  the  glossy  brown  hair  which  waved 
low  over  his  forehead. 

The  wedding  was  over,  and  the  winter  sun  shone 
out  on  the  bride  and  bridegroom  as  arm-in-arm  they 
left  the  church.  Everything  had  passed  off  quietly, 
and  nothing  melodramatic  had  occurred ;  perhaps, 
because  Sydney  was  not  an  old  Greek  god,  but  only  an 
ordinary  English  gentleman,  such  as  are  to  be  found 
by  hundreds  any  day  in  the  city,  or  in  any  of  England's 
great  commercial  centres.  Men  who  have  gone  on 
steadily  all  their  lives  doing  their  duty  and  making  no 
fuss  about  themselves,  and  consequently  having  no  fuss 
made  about  them.  Their  everyday  companions,  like 
all  everyday  companions,  take  their  unselfishness  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  not  as  a  subject  for  panegyric. 

The  happy  couple  were  not  going  far  for  their  honey- 
moon. Cormac  had  consented  to  take  a  farm  of 
Sydney's,  which  was  situated  about  four  miles  from 
Hambury  Castle,  and  about  six  from  Gariside  Hall. 
Here  they  were  eventually  going ;  but  first  of  all,  they 
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had  to  endure  the  festivities  which  Bridget  had  designed 
to  celebrate  the  occasion. 

There  were  private  theatricals  at  Gariside  Hall. 
The  actors  were  drawn  from  the  younger  members  of 
the  leading  county  families,  and  the  subjects  were  taken 
from  English  history  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  as 
usual.  Certainly,  if  the  great  queen  did  not  enjoy  her 
own  life,  she  managed  to  make  it  a  source  of  perpetual 
enjoyment  to  future  generations  of  her  countrymen. 
The  stage  and  all  its  accessories  were  in  that  peculiar 
and  charming  taste  which  is  so  often  found  when  Irish 
ideas  are  grafted  on  to  English  surroundings. 

Bridget  was  again  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  was  dressed 
with  a  sumptuous  splendour  which  completely  dazzled 
Moyrah  and  Cormac  as  they  gazed  at  her.  The  rooms 
blazed  with  lights,  and  the  choicest  flowers  were  ranged 
about  in  pyramids  against  the  wall. 

The  theatricals  were  followed  by  a  fancy  dress  ball. 
Of  all  the  brilliant,  motley,  many  coloured,  kaleidoscopic 
gatherings  which  had  been  seen  in  the  Midlands  for 
many  years,  it  was  unanimously  voted  the  pleasantest. 

Some  corners  of  the  room  looked  like  a  moving 
panorama  of  scarlet  coats,  soft  white  shoulders,  sparkling 
jewels,  and  old  family  pictures  come  to  life.  There 
were  sailors  and  peasants  from  every  nation  in  Europe  ; 
but,  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  Andalusia  was  the 
favoured  country.  As  to  the  number  of  matadors, 
toreadors  and  picadors,  it  was  so  great  that  a  very 
sluggish  imagination  heard  bulls  bellowing,  and 
shuddered  at  the  thought  as  it  moved  amongst  them. 

There  were  enough  Marguerites  to  destroy  the  peace 
of  mind  of  many  philosophers  in  many  studies,  and  the 
abundance  of  Marie  Stuarts  would  have  blunted  the 
sharpest  axe  that  headsman  ever  wielded.  Japanese 
soldiers  stood  conversing  with  Henry  the  VIII.'s  ; 
burglars  argued  familiarly  with  archbishops  about 
agnosticism,  Choctaw  Indians  patted  Charlema|2:ne 
good  temperedly  on  the  shoulder,  and  went  in  arm-in- 
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arm  with  him  to  supper,  disdaining  their  squaws,  desert 
Sheiks  waltzed  with  Pompadours,  and  Roderick 
O'Connor,  the  last  King  of  Ireland,  and  Oliver 
Cromwell  stood  joking  and  laughing  till  a  late  hour 
over  their  champagne  and  lobster  salad,  Joans  of  Arc 
invariably  selected  Dukes  of  Bedford  in  fourteenth 
century  costume,  or  English  King  Henries  of  an  early 
period,  to  dance  quadrilles  w^ith  ;  and  the  commander 
of  the  Spanish  Armada  was,  at  a  late  hour  in  the 
evening,  caught  kissing  a  Queen  Elizabeth  (not  Bridget) 
behind  a  large  azalea.  This  was  too  good  to  be  kept 
private,  and  in  spite  of  the  protesting  blushes  of  the 
vouthful  couple  (for  the  commander  was  twenty,  and 
her  illustrious  majesty  seventeen)  was  told  to  everyone 
in  the  ball  room,  and  caused  an  outburst  of  merriment 
which  was  almost  uproarious,  and  drove  the  unfortunate 
victims  into  a  state  of  confusion  that  sat  somewhat 
unnaturally  on  the  queen,  at  any  rate. 

There  were  crystal  waterfalls  in  the  midst  of  the 
flowers,  and  little  mock  shepherds  and  shepherdesses 
wandering  about  after  little  flocks  of  woolly  and  woodeny 
sheep.  Cormac  admired  these  immensely,  and  stood 
a  long  time,  with  Moyrah  on  his  arm,  looking  at 
them. 

"  An'  begorra  iv  there  isn't  wan  little  fella  wid  a 
dhudeen,"  he  exclaimed  in  delight,  as  he  pointed  out 
one  sheph^^rd  lolling  on  the  end  of  a  rock,  with  a  tiny 
bit  of  a  sham  pipe  in  his  mouth.  There  were  other 
shepherds  higher  up,  behind  a  glazy  looking  bush, 
taking  drinks  out  of  unmistakable  black  bottles. 

This  amused  and  interested  Cormac  more  than  the 
pipe  even. 

"Look!  do  ye  parcave  that,  now?"  he  said,  with 
boyish  enjoyment.  "  Moyrah,  alannah,  'tis  Irish  they 
are,  an'  their  drownin'  the  shamrock,  or  I'm  grately 
mistakin  ;  an"  there's  an  ould  taytoteller  up  there," 
pointing  to  a  little  man  in  black,  who  was  overlooking 
them  from   a  projecting  rock   above  them.     "  I'll  bet 
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ye,  now,  he's  praching  to  'em  to  take  the  pledge. 
Some  corbogiie  from  Dawblin  ;  they're  alwis  taytotelling 
there.  Mighty  fine  bounce,  indade,  tellin'  em'  to  shtop 
dhrinkin'  Saint  Pathrick's  health  !  " 

iMoyrah  smiled  that  peculiar  smile  of  quick  sympathy 
with  the  feelings  of  others,  however  different  they  were 
from  her  own,  which  was  so  attractive,  and  which  had 
gained  rather  than  lost  in  charm  since  her  troubles. 

A  little  higher  up  on  the  mock  grassy  hill  was  a 
cardboard  house,  made  by  Bridget.  At  the  door  stood 
a  little  wooden  man  with  a  bald  head.  He  evidently 
had  bland  manners,  the  manners  of  the  upper  ten,  for 
he  was  bowing  and  smiling,  and  rubbing  his  hands. 
In  order  that  no  unfavourable  misconstruction  might  be 
placed  upon  his  suavity,  these  words  were  printed  in 
old  English  characters  over  the  hall  door  of  the  house : 

"'  ^Teett)  insserteir  fjere  ci^eaper  tlian  ani>toi)ere  else/' 

A  few  inches  from  him  stood  a  bull  dog,  with  his  tail 
curling  with  the  same  diplomacy  of  manner  as  pervaded 
the  dentist-  Over  him  was  the  legend  in  dog  Latin  : 
"  And  inserted  here  still  cheaper."  The  translation 
was  given  in  plain  modern  English  characters — those 
characters  so  seldom  seen  at  public  entertainments 
nowadays,  and  which,  when  seen,  bring  such  relief  to 
surprised  eyes. 

Cormac  roared  laughing  at  this.  It  fairly  enchanted 
him. 

"  Shure,  Miss  Bridgit  done  that,  now,  I'd  bet  tin 
pounds !  No  wan  in  the  wurruld  is  aquil  to  her  for  the 
jokes." 

"  'Tis  likely  thin,''  assented  Moyrah,  with  a  smile. 

"  Faix,  Oirelan'  is  the  only  counthree  ye'll  get 
heads  wid  the  rale  fun  in  'em  at  all,  at  all !  "  and  he 
thought  of  his  experiences  amongst  the  gravity  of 
English  warders. 

"  'Tis  a  wondher  so  small  an  island  can  hold  so 
manny  clivir  people  at  once,"  replied  Moyrah,  with  a 
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roguish  twinkle  in  the  corner  of  her  eye,  as  she  looked 
at  the  somewhat  over-elated  countenance  of  her 
spouse. 

"  Aw^  thin  'twill  be  a  big  island  yit,  stritchin'  right 
across  both  Atlantics." 

"Both  Atlantics?"  said  his  wife.  "  Shure,  dear 
heart,  'tis  yer  jography  that's  wantin'  attindin'  to 
now." 

"  I  heard  him,"  said  Bridget,  suddenly  appearing  at 
their  side,  as  columbine  does  in  the  pantomine.  She 
slipped  her  hand  into  Moyrah's  vacant  arm.  "  You 
must  forgive  him,  mavoureen ;  remember,  his  vision  of 
two  oceans  is  not  so  extraordinary  when  you  recollect 
how  entirely  at  sea  the  happiness  of  the  present  moment 
was  likely  to  have  made  him,"  and  Moyrah  and  Bridget 
looked  at  each  other.  Those  two  utterly  dissimilar 
faces  were  turned,  for  two  or  three  minutes,  full  upon 
each  other ;  those  two  utterly  dissimilar  characters  said 
a  great  deal  to  each  other  in  that  look.  Perhaps  they 
understood  more  of  each  other  than  anyone  else  in  the 
world. 

Presently  they  sauntered  into  the  conservatory ; 
Cormac  remarking  on  everything  with  eager  delight 
and  boyisli  spirits,  and  Bridget  and  Moyrah  silent  and 
evidently  thinking  deeply.  Suddenly  they  found  them- 
selves in  front  of  a  fountain  full  of  gold  fish. 

''  Well,  now,  I  declare  to  ye !  "  exclaimed  Cormac, 
enthusiastically  slapping  his  knee,  "  I  nivir  seen  rid 
hirrins  alive  before." 

Bridget  could  not  help  laughing  at  this,  though  she 
hoped  it  would  not  offend  Cormac. 

"  They  are  not  red  herrings,  Cormac ;  they  are  like 
them,  now  that  you  mention  it,  I  confess  ;  but  every- 
thing in  this  world  is  not  what  it  appears  to  be  at  first 
sight."  She  paused  for  an  instant,  with  the  beginning 
of  a  sigh  which  instantly  turned  into  a  smile,  then 
added  :  "  You  have  got  a  little  basin,  that  could  easily 
be  made  into  a  fountain,  in  the  garden  of  your  farm. 
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You  must  do  it,  and  I'll  give  you  some  of  these  fish  to 
put  into  it." 

"  The  Lorrud  save  yer  honour." 

Round  the  basin  containing  the  gold  fish  were  some 
trembling  maidenhair  ferns  mixing  with  the  green  leaves 
of  other  plants.  Conspicuous  amongst  these  was  the 
shamrock. 

"  All  those  plants  are  Irish,"  said  Bridget,  with  a 
touch  of  honest  pride. 

^'  Is  that  so?"  exclaimed  (^ormac,  delightedly.  "  Bedad, 
an'  I  thought  they  was  too  illigint  to  be  English." 

"  There  are  five  hundred  and  forty-five  species  of 
plants  to  be  found  in  the  parish  of  Howth,  Dublin.  Let 
nobody  dare  lo  say  Ireland  is  not  a  botanical  country." 

"  Faix,  it's  all  that  a  counthree  should,  or  could  be  in 
ivry  rispict,"  responded  Cormac,  enthusiastically. 

"  The  wondhur  is,"  said  Moyrah,  with  a  gravity  that 
was  more  upsetting  than  laughter,  "  that,  wid  so  manny 
illigint  plants,  there's  room  for  anny  min  at  all,  'speciaHy 
such  noisy  wans." 

Cormac  frowned.  The  corners  of  Bridget's  mouth 
twitched. 

'^  I  hope  your  eyes  have  discerned  the  plant  of  plants  ?  " 
Leaning  forward  she  picked  a  few  leaves  of  the  shamrock, 
and  then,  taking  a  sprig  of  lily  of  the  valley  from  her 
bouquet,  pinned  them  into  Cormac's  buttonhole. 

"  Moyrah,  you  ought  to  do  this ;  he  won't  care  a  pin 
for  my  doing  it." 

"No,  no,  not  at  all ;  I'd  a  gray  dale  rather  yer 
honour  did  it,"  exclaimed  Cormac,  with  the  quickness 
of  strong  conviction. 

"  For  shame,  sir  !  "  said  Bridget,  indignantly.  "  Upon 
my  word,  if  I  thought  you  meant  it,  I'd  run  the  pin, 
which  is  a  long  bonnet  pin,  observe  you,  straight  into 
your  perfidious  breast,"  and  at  that  moment  she  did 
give  him  a  sharp  prick. 

^'  Look,  they  won't  stay  in.  The  shamrock  refuses  to 
remain  with  such  a  disgraceful  son  of  St.  Patrick."  Then 
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she  struggled  to  get  the  restive  plant  tight  under  her 
pin.  As  she  did  so,  she  said,  with  a  pomposity  far 
exceeding  Moyrah's  gravity :  "  The  educated  Irish  (are 
there  any  who  are  not  educated?)  consider  Oxalis 
acetosella  to  be  the  true  shamrock  plant  which  St. 
Patrick  plucked,  but  the  poor  peeple  take  the  hop 
trefoil  [Medicago  lupuUna)  for  it.  How  strange  that 
Irishmen  should  differ  !  They  have  a  curious  superstition 
about  finding  four-leaved  examples  of  it,  especially  on 
their  wedding  day  in  the  morning,  and  most  especially 
when  pinned  in  by  an  old  married  woman. ^' 

Cormac  looked  a  little  bewildered  at  the  Latin,  and 
much  gratified  at  his  buttonhole ;  and  they  sauntered 
round  the  basin,  watching  the  gold  fish. 

'^  You  must  come  over  and  see  me,  in  a  week  or  two, 
Moyrah,  and  I  will  give  you  the  gold  fish,  and  some  of 
these  maidenhair  ferns,  to  put  round  the  basin,  and — 
and — andt\\Q  shamrock." 

Moyrah  did  not  answer  for  a  minute.  She  was 
looking  absently,  thoughtfully,  meditatively  at  the 
shamrock  round  the  fountain,  as  if,  in  that  one  little 
plant,  she  read  a  world  of  meanings. 

"  Cormac,  you  must  be  sure  to  bring  her,  and  I  will 
have  a  glass  bowl  ready  for  you  to  put  the  fish  in ;  be 
sure,  now,  you  come." 

"  I  will  yer  honour,  indade,  an'  thank  yer  honour 
kindly.  Shure,  Moyrah,  inagh,  ye  should  thank  Miss 
Bridgit.  'Tis  dhramin'  ye  are,"  and  he  shook  her  arm. 
"  Where's  yer  manners  gone  to,  me  girrul,  at  all  ?  " 

Moyrah  started,  and  looking  up  met  her  ladyship's 
eyes  fixed  on  her.  "  Shure,  Miss  Bridgit  knows  I 
thank  her,  for  that  an'  a  gray  dale  more  besides ; 
a  gray,  gray^  dale  more,"  and  there  was  a  little 
tremble  in  the  last  three  words. 

Bridget  pressed  her  arm  tight  against  her  heart  for 
an  instant. 

"  Don't  thank  me,  Moyrah  ;  let  the  words  die  on  your 
lips.     I  am  one  of  those  cruel  landlords,  you  know,  who 
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thirst  for  the  misery  of  their  tenants.     To  thank  such  a 
one  would  be  a  mockery." 

Moyrah  looked  at  her  for  a  minute  or  two,  while  the 
shallow  look  entirely  went  away  from  Bridget's  face, 
and  that  expression  of  intense  earnestness,  which  was 
so  rare  a  visitant,  came  over  it  just  for  one  minute. 
Then  she  said  to  Cormac,  in  her  usual  bantering,  flippant 
manner,  "  Now,  mind  you  keep  your  promise  and  bring 
her,  Cormac,  or  else  I  shall  call  you  '  Glooskap.'  Do 
you  know  who  he  was  ?  " 

"  No,  yer  honour.  Was  he  Irish,  maybe  ?  A  kind  av 
Galway  goose,  maybe.  'Tls  now  I'm  thinkin'  I  heerd  on 
'em  down  in  the  bogs  in  the  west,"  and  he  scratched 
the  back  of  his  head  meditatively. 

"  No,  Cormac,  no  ;  you  never  heard  of  them  in  Ireland. 
It  is  a  he,  that  greatest,  grandest  object  in  creation,  a 
man  ;  or  rather  a  god  ;  but  the  two  are  identical,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  former,  at  any  rate.  Glooskap  was  a 
celebrated  Algonquin  god,"  she  paused  an  instant^ 
*'  He  was  one  of  those  heathen  make-believe  gods,  you 
know,  Cormac,"  she  added,  not  wishing  to  upset  his 
Celtic  faith,  "  his  name  means  '  the  liar  '  (don't  be 
affronted),  because,  when  he  left  the  earth  for  fairyland, 
like  King  Arthur,  he  swore  faithlully  to  come  back,  and 
has  never  as  yet  kept  his  word.  Now,  you  are  going 
into  fairyland  ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  that,  I  think," 
and  she  looked  at  him  and  nodded,  while  he  got  red, 
"and  you  promise  to  return,  but  if  you  don't  you  will 
be  Glooskap,  do  you  see?  I  shall  direct  all  my  letters 
*  Mr.  Glooskap — The  Farm.'  How  will  you  like  that,  I 
wonder  ?  " 

Moyrah  laughed  now,  and  entered  into  the  fun 
thoroughly.  Cormac  laughed,  too.  He  was  in  such 
exuberant  spirits  that  he  was  ready  to  laugh  at  any- 
thing or  nothing,  though  he  did  not  like  the  idea  of  this 
Mr.  Glooskap  altogether. 

"Never  mind,  Cormac,  if  we  do  laugh;  you'll  be  a 
great  man  yet,  I  prophecy,  and  my  prophecies  are  never 
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wrong.  Lord  Gargoyle  said  yesterday  he  looked  to 
you  to  introduce  a  more  go-a-head  system  of  butter 
farming  in  the  county,  and  that's  a  great  deal  for  him 
to  say  about  his  own  county,  I  can  tell  you !  So  now 
go  up  one !  " 

Cormac  drew  up  his  head  a  little  and  looked  greatly 
gratified.  This  was  indeed  praise  from  his  lordship,  for 
he  was  a  silent  and  reserved  man,  as  his  tenants  well 
knew. 

"  Ye  gods  and  fishes !  I  must  be  going  back  to  my 
guests !  " 

At  that  moment  a  milk  carrier  of  the  Riviera  came 
up  to  Bridget  to  claim  a  dance.  He  was  really  the 
governor  of  one  of  England's  most  important  colonies. 
She  went,  and  left  the  bride  and  bridegroom  to  wander 
about  the  conservatory  alone. 

Moyrah  had  stayed  the  greater  part  of  the  evening 
at  the  bottom  of  the  room,  almost  concealed  behind  a 
handsome  Japanese  screen  and  a  rich  morone  plush 
curtain.  She  contrived  to  pass  the  whole  evening 
without  being  noticed  or  spoken  to  by  anyone  but  her 
husband,  Bridget  and  Sydney. 

Englishmen  respect  a  wish  for  retirement,  and  in 
this  present  a  pleasing  contrast  to  French  ones.  If  an 
Englishman  sees  a  woman  wishes  to  be  left  alone  he  will 
leave  her  alone.  But,  to  a  Frenchman,  on  the  contrary, 
any  sign  of  shyness  acts  as  a  signal  to  call  forth  most 
worrying,  pushing,  and  designedly  fulsome  attentions. 

Though  without  question  the  most  beautiful  woman 
in  the  room  that  evening,  Moyrah  managed  to  escape 
all  notice  or  attention ;  and  that  not  because  English- 
men lack  an  eye  for  beauty,  but  because  they  have 
cultivated  that  flower  of  chivalry  which  Communism  has 
mown  down  in  the  land  of  its  birth. 

After  her  dance  with  the  governor  Bridget  walked 
about  a  little  with  Moyrah  and  Cormac  again,  and  told 
them  the  names  of  some  of  the  guests.  She  constantly 
said:   "There,  do  you  see  that  gentleman?    He  is  of 
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Irish  extraction ;  his  great  grandmother  had  a  cousin 
who  came  from  Munster  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Prague.  Look  at  that  lady,  now,  in  the  yellow  and 
brown  satin  dress.  I  call  her  Irish  ;  her  great  aunt,  on 
her  mother's  side,  resided  for  many  years  in  the  Irish 
quarter  of  New  York.  Look  at  that  couple  over  there, 
that's  Lord  and  Lady  Stowaway ;  they  are  very  Irish ; 
their  third  cousin,  by  marriage  on  the  father's  side,  is 
said  to  have  fought  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne." 

"  Is  that  so  ?"  exclaimed  Moyrah,  much  interested. 

"  Yes.  And  look  there,  at  that  old  fellow  there 
with  the  wig ;  well,  he's  real  Irish,  out  and  out,  for  he's 
had  no  end  of  shares  in  Guinness  " 

"  Is  that  so,  yer  honour?"  exclaimed  Cormac. 

When  she  had  left  them,  Cormac  remarked,  thought- 
fully, and  somewhat  proudly,  "  Faix,  this  room  is  as  full 
av  Irish  as  a  proclaimed  disthrict  av  peelers !  Begor, 
we're  a  grate  people  enthirely,  an'  no  other  counthree  can 
get  an  at  all  widout  us !" 

Moyrah  smiled  again  that  peculiar  linking  of  a  smile 
and  a  sigh  which  was  so  pretty,  as  she  leaned  on  her 
husband  with  the  old  playful  confidingness  which  had 
always  been  one  of  her  characteristics  which  had  par- 
ticularly pleased  Cormac,  and  said :  "  Well,  we'll  never 
die  out  as  a  nashin  for  want  of  praisin'  ourselves,  at 
anny  rate." 

Bridget  had  implored  Sydney  to  take  part  in  the 
pageant.  Partly,  because  he  was  too  broken  inwardly 
to  argue  or  fuss  about  anything;  and  partly,  because  he 
wished  Moyrah  and  all  the  w^orld  to  think  him  as  gay 
and  happy,  if  not  gayer  and  happier  than  ever,  he  had 
consented.  lie  was  dressed  in  a  white  felt  hat  of  the 
period  relev^,  and  trimmed  with  white  faille  ribbons 
tied  in  a  knot  in  front ;  he  had  an  open  redingote  in 
light  grey  satin  bordered  in  blue  ;  dull  red  and  gold 
galons  of  a  broad  web  a  la  Russe;  he  wore  white  lace 
cascade  jabot  and  cuffs ;  dark  lie  de  vin  silk  stockings, 
and  gloves  of  the  same,  and  black  escarpitis. 
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Bridget  had  designed  the  costume  herself,  and  cer- 
tainly, Sydney  did  credit  to  it,  though  he  himself  could 
not  have  told  a  single  thing  he  had  on.  But  the  grave, 
rather  stern,  look  which  had  come  over  his  face  lately 
suited  well  with  garments  belonging  to  a  graver  and  a 
sterner  age.  Though  the  garments  were,  in  themselves, 
more  luxurious  than  modern  ones,  still,  the  age  was 
certainly  sterner—  at  least,  historians  say  it  was,  and  if 
they  don't  know,  who  does? 

Grracie  was  there — dear  Gracie ! — in  a  dress  that 
would  have  been  so  pretty  if  she  had  put  it  on  properly. 
But,  in  spite  of  the  degagee  arrangement  of  her  attire 
(not  unlike  that  of  the  Shah's),  she  was  very  pleasant  to 
look  at,  and  the  most  cast-iron  manliness  of  the  most 
thick-skinned  politician  present  melted  and  became 
genial,  even  affectionate,  under  the  influence  of  her 
sunny,  soft,  round  face,  and  incomparably  good- 
humoured,  if  somewhat  perpetual,  smile.  She  was  in 
the  seventh  heaven !  How  nice  to  think  there  was  one 
person,  at  any  rate,  in  that  charming  retreat !  Because 
Sydney  had  danced  with  her  actually  thrice,  and  her 
conversation  with  him  had  only  once  been  interrupted 
by  a  girl  who  had  torn  the  lace  on  her  dress,  and 
wanted  a  pin.  ''  Perhaps  the  gipsy  was  wrong  about 
the  many  years,"  she  thought.  "  Gipsies  are  gen- 
erally wrong  about  minor  things,  though  right  about 
great  ones."  And  she  had  taken  Sydney  into  the 
conservatory  after  one  of  the  dances,  and  he  had 
talked  quite  amicably  in  a  dreamy,  absent  sort  of 
manner,  which,  she  had  felt,  possessed  a  peculiar 
fascination  of  its  own. 

During  the  course  of  the  evening  a  message  came  to 
Moyrah  and  Cormac  that  they  were  wanted  in  the 
library.  As  soon  as  they  entered  they  saw  before  them 
Bridget,  disguised  as  Moyrah 's  old  cousin,  exactly  as 
she  had  been  at  the  Harvest  Bug  meeting  in  Ireland. 
Moyrah  began  to  laugh ;  but  Bridget  held  up  her 
finger  to  her  lips.     At  that   moment  Sydney  entered. 
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He  had  also  been  sent  for.  He  started  back  with  an 
exclamation. 

"  Your  old  cousin  from  Ireland  ?"  he  said,  turning 
with  amazement  to  the  bride. 

She  looked  away  and  put  her  hand  up  to  her  mouth. 

"  Did  you  know  she  was  coming  ?  What  a  pity  she 
was  late  for  the  wedding!"     Still  no  answer. 

Cor  mac  looked  as  much  puzzled  as  anyone,  and  his 
honest  face  turned  from  his  wife's  to  Bridget's,  then  to 
Sydney's,  then  back  again  to  his  wife's,  while  he  raised 
his  eyebrows  and  scratched  the  back  of  his  head  with 
his  first  finger. 

'*  Is  she  as  deaf  as  ever?"  asked  Sj^dney. 

"  Yes,  quite — if  not  deafer,"  said  Bridget,  flinging  off 
blue  hood,  red  handkerchief,  spectacles  and  all,  and 
turning  her  face  full  on  Sydney. 

He  started  back  in  horror  and  amazement,  and,  in 
his  sudden  confusion,  caught  his  sword  between  his  legs 
and  almost  fell  to  the  ground.  ^ 

"Am  I  not  a  regular  spit-fire?  Don't  I  keep  the 
whole  house  under*  my  thumb?  Don't  you  pity  my 
unfortunate  husband,  eh?" 

Sydney  grew  crimson,  while  a  thousand  curious 
expressions  chased  each  other  over  his  face. 

"  Do  you  pity  my  unfortunate  nephew?" 

"  Well,  to  be  sure  !"  he  exclaimed,  at  length.  "  No 
wonder  Englishmen  can't  govern  Ireland;  who  could?" 

"And  is  that  all  the  apology  I'm  to  receive?" 

"  No,"  he  said,  gently,  and  gracefully  taking  her 
hand:  "Aunt  Bridget,  I  do  apologise,  most  humbly  and 
with  all  my  heart,  for  the  pain  I  most  unintentionally 
must  have  caused  you ;  and  if  anything  I  can  do  now 
or  in  the  future  can  atone  for  it,  I  shall  be  entirely  at 
your  service,"  and  he  pressed  her  hand  to  his  lips  with 
pretty  old-fashioned  gallantry,  which  suited  his  costume 
charmingly.  "  Tell  me,''  he  said,  still  retaining  her 
hand,  "  am  I  pardoned  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  good  nephew,  you  are." 
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"  Woman  has  always  been  a  match  for  man."  He 
still  held  her  hand,  while  he  looked  at  her  with  a  curious 
mixture  of  fun  and  earnestness  in  his  brilliant  eyes. 

"  True,"  she  replied,  "  Adam  held  the  best  cards,  but 
he  didn't  play  them  well." 

"  Perhaps  that  was  not  quite  his  fault.  The  first  ruler 
of  the  world  was  Adam,  but  afterwards — "  he  paused, 
looked  at  her,  then  added  :  "  came  Madam." 

She  smiled  slightly.  "  It  was  the  last  time  she  came 
afterwards.     She  has  been  first  ever  since." 

He  laughed  quite  his  hearty  old  laugh.  ^^  True,  too, 
too.,  TOO  true." 

She  somewhat  hastily  pulled  away  her  hand,  and 
turning  round,  threw  off  the  rest  of  her  disguise,  which 
she  had  put  on  over  her  smart  clothes. 

"  I  must  go  back  to  my  guests,"  she  said,  hurriedly 
leaving  the  room.  Once  outside  the  door,  she  paused 
for  a  moment  to  brush  away  two  tears,  which,  in  a 
most  unbidden  manner,  were  running  down  her  sun- 
burnt, freckled,  cheeks. 

Moyrah,  Cormac,  and  Sydney  followed  more  leisurely 
conversing  as  they  walked;  Moyrah  lingering  a  little 
behind,  and  leaving  the  conversation  to  her  husband 
and  Sydney.  It  was  getting  late,  and  the  bridal  couple 
had  a  long  drive  home  before  them.  They  soon 
managed  to  slip  away,  unobserved  by  anyone  but 
Bridget,  who  kissed  and  hugged  Moyrah,  wished  her 
every  blessing  and  happiness,  and  apologised  for  not 
being  able  to  come  out  to  the  door  with  them,  as  she 
said  she  dare  not  leave  her  guests  again,  for  fear  of 
putting  her  better  half  into  a  "  taking."  Sydney 
accompanied  them  to  the  hall  door.  Cormac  went 
round  to  the  stables  to  fetch  the  little  open  dog  cart 
they  were  going  to  drive  home  in.  It  was  freezing, 
but  the  east  wind  had  entirely  died  away,  as  it  usually 
does  at  night.  Sydney  was  left  alone  with  Moyrah.  It 
was  very  still.  The  grass  and  trees  were  covered  with 
frost,  and  icicles  hung  from  the  pinnacles  of  the  old 
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gothic  house ;  a  brilliant  unclouded  moon  shone  upon 
them,  and  made  them  glisten  like  many  jewels.  It  was 
New  Year's  Eve.  As  they  stood  there,  the  bells  from 
the  tower  of  the  little  old  parish  church  broke  through 
the  hush  of  the  calm,  silent,  country  air,  ringing  the 
new  year  in.  Far  in  the  distance,  amongst  the  whitened 
fields,  and  glistening  like  a  silver  thread  in  the  moon- 
light, a  stream  was  losing  itself  and  gliding  away,  like 
those  earthly  joys  which  had  once  stood  before  Moyrah 
and  Sydney.  There  were  old  trees  round  the  gravelled 
front,  and  the  whole  scene  recalled  to  Sydney's  mind, 
with  startling  vividness,  the  evening  in  the  chateau  at 
St.  Cloud. 

They  both  stood  for  some  moments  in  perfect  silence 
while  the  bells  rang  on.  It  was  one  of  those  silences 
which  live  in  the  memory  more  vividly  than  words. 
The  old  church  clock  struck  twelve.  What  would  the 
new  year  bring  to  each  of  them  ?  Moyrah  looked  away 
into  the  moonlit  spaces  between  the  trees,  with  an* 
absorbed  absent  expression  as  if  she  was  thinking  deeply. 
Was  the  past  living  again  before  her  ?  or  had  her  mind 
strayed  forwards  into  the  future  ?  Her  face  and  attitude 
showed  she  was  listening  to  the  bells,  but  also  showed 
that  she  heard  in  them  something  more  than  ordinary 
bells  ringing  the  new  year  in.  Once  her  lips  moved  as 
if  she  was  going  to  speak,  but  she  said  nothing. 

It  was  one  of  those  silences  which  unimpressionable 
people  do  not  notice,  but  which  are  full  of  meaning  to 
imaginative  minds,  and  which  bring  the  feelings  of  the 
man  who  shares  it  with  us  before  us  more  graphically 
than  many  words.  One  of  those  silences  which  guard 
our  memories  from  being  blurred  in  their  outline  by  the 
obliterating  tongue  of  recollected  chattering.  Was  she 
thinking  of  the  old  Blue  House  and  of  the  family  party 
gathered  there  ?  Did  a  recollection  of  the  days  of  her 
innocent  girlhood  come  back  to  her,  when  first  Cormac 
had  wooed  and  won  her,  and  when  she  thought  everyone 
in  the  world  was  good  and  kind  like  him  and  her  father  ? 
II.  z 
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The  reality  of  treachery  had  been  long  in  forcing 
itself  on  her  mind.  She  had  been  obliged  to  drive  her 
imagination  to  follow  the  guidance  of  sight  and  of  reason. 
And  when  at  last  she  had  succeeded  in  doing  so,  her 
whole  nature  had  been  changed  by  the  shock.  The 
front  locks  of  hair  just  over  her  temples  now  had  many 
streaks  of  white  in  them,  and  to  those  who  looked 
closely  there  were  lines,  though  faint  ones,  on  her 
forehead.  But  it  was  not  these  outward  and  material 
signs  which  most  strongly  marked  the  change  in  her 
appearance — a  change  so  great  that  had  Eileen  met  her 
walking  along  the  village  street,  she  would  certainly  at 
first  not  have  recognised  her.  No !  it  was  that  the 
inward  soul  which  showed  itself  in  her  face,  and  her 
manner  was  altered  to  a  remarkable  degree,  and  so  its 
outward  expression  was  altered  so  as  to  make  her  look 
almost  like  another  woman. 

To  look  at  Moyrah  now,  and  attentively  to  consider 
her  ways,  was  to  have  the  truth  brought  vividly  home  to 
you,  that  dignity  may  be  doubled  by  disgrace,  and  that 
majesty  may  come  out  of  shame  ;  that  the  innocence  of 
ignorance  is  one  thing,  and  the  purity  of  the  conqueror 
another. 

The  bells  rang  on.  Sounds  which  have  no  actual 
personal  connection  with  us  sometimes  seem  to  impress 
a  character  on  us.  Those  ^ells  gave  a  character  of 
their  own  to  that  scene,  alreaJy  so  full  of  character ;  a 
character  of  their  own  to  the  persons  who  were  living 
in  it.  They  seemed  to  have,  or  rather  to  be,  a  voice, 
and  full  of  words.  It  was  not  so  much  that  they 
brought  new  thoughts  with  them,  as  that  they  developed 
the  thoughts  which  were  already  in  Sydney's  and 
Moyrah's  minds.  Old  bells  which  had  rung,  perhaps, 
with  many  meanings  to  many  minds  as  the  ages  had 
rolled  by.  And  so  they  rang  on  now,  and  the  silence 
continued.  Now  and  then  a  crow  cawed,  or  Moyrah's 
dress  slightly  rustled,  or  some  very  distant  sound  of 
life  came  up  from  the  village,  which  was  more  than  a 
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mile  away.  In  that  profound  stillness,  the  more 
remarkable  for  coming  after  the  noise  of  the  ball  room, 
it  seemed  almost  as  if  they  could  hear  each  other's 
thoughts. 

At  length  his  voice  broke  the  calm,  speaking  in  a 
low,  grave  tone  which  had  a  strange  ring  in  it,  quite 
unlike  his  ordinary  voice :  "  Moyrah,  my  mother  and  I 
start  to-morrow  morning  for  a  tour  in  the  Holy  Land. 
We  shall  be  away  a  year.  In  fact,  I  think  I  shall  be 
away  several  years,  for  I  mean  to  go  on  to  India,  China, 
and  A^ustralia."  He  paused,  his  lip  trembled,  but  he 
controlled  himself  and  spoke  more  quietly  even  than 
before :  ''  Will  you  pray  for  me  when  I  am  on  my 
travels  ?  " 

"  Share,  yer  honour,  I  do  that  same  now"  she  said,  in 
a  tone  of  the  deepest  and  most  heartfelt  earnestness. 
^'  Ivry  mornin'  an'  night,  an'  often  in  the  day,  too,  an' 
will  'till  the  last  breath  in  me  body." 

"Thank  you,"  he  said ;  then  folded  his  arms  antl 
took  a  step  or  two  up  and  down  in  the  moonlight.  At 
length  he  stopped  at  her  side,  and  said,  humbly  and 
gently  :  "  Will  you  give  me  some  little  trifle ;  anything, 
however  small — a  flower — anything,  just  as  a  little 
memento  of  the  strange  scenes  we  have  passed  through 
together?" 

She  bent  her  head  as  if  in  perplexity  for  a  minute  or 
two.  Then  she  unfastened  the  throat  of  her  dress,  and 
lifted  over  her  head  with  a  hand  at  each  side  a  thin 
silver  chain.  Coming  close  to  him,  and  looking  up  into 
his  face  with  the  deepest  gratitude  in  her  dark  eyes  she 
laid  in  his  hand  the  Silver  Whistle. 


THE   END. 
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